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y, the Christina has no regard for its banks, and floods | 
o form extensive marshes near Newport. 


Photos by L. T. Alexander 
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Looking downstream at the head of tidewater on the Christina from 
the town of Christiana. In the left foreground are remnants of old 
shipping docks used during the days of the grain traffic. 

Photo by L. T. Alexander 
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Above; Winding lazily through Wilmington, indifferent to the throb of 
locomotives and the busy world around her marshy skirts. 
(Copyright Underwood & Underwood) 
Below: Third Street Bridge spans the river at the same location where 
the earliest travelers were ferried across by canoe. 
a (Copyright Dallin Aerial Surveys) 
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Below: Old Swedes Church, a fragment of yesterday in the heart of a 
busy city, a stone's throw from the river bank. 

Above: Site of Fort Christina and the rock outcrop, the landing place 
of the first Swedish expedition in 1638. 
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The present bridge crossing the stream at Christiana. During the 
shipping days the river was navigable to this point. 
Photo by L. T. Alexander 
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Cpcaeen 1829, THE DELAWARE 
EHESAPEAKE CANAL PROVIDED AN 
ALL WATER ROUTE ACROSS PENINSULA, 
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PREFACE 


The writer whose story is a product of his own creative skill 
and imagination asks for little assistance from others, whereas 


the writer of non-fiction incurs heavy debts to advisers and 


informants. The only recompense these silent partners enjoy 
is the brief acknowledgment usually given to them at some 
appropriate place in the published work. This is, indeed, 
often small return for valuable services rendered, and in my 
own case it is tendering a picayune honorarium, for I owe so 
much to so many. 


Archibald Crozier. once again opened up for me his fine 
library of Delaware titles, and provided information from 
personal experiences on the Christina. The Johnson sisters, 
Miss Ella, Miss Mary, and Miss Alice, supplied a wealth of data 
relating to Newport and the old families, but unfortunately 
only a small part of it could be used in the limited space 
allowed me. Miss Sarah McKeown, Harvey Gregg, James 
Latimer Banning, Mr. and Mrs. J. D. Chalfant, Mrs. Ralph A. 
Maloney, and Guy Browning were invaluable informants on a 
number of local topics relating to Richardson Park and Folly 
Woods. | 


John W. Macklem and William Raskob of the Du Pont Com- 
pany made available new source material pertaining to 
Du Pont Landing and Middleburgh Marsh. Col. Howard A. 
Greene and Dr. Alvin Currinder of Christiana; and Dr. Robert 
P. Elmer were all cooperative in supplying information. Dr. 
Elmer allowed me to review genealogical data on the Lewden 
and Robeson families which he has been gathering for years. 

Miss Gertrude Brincklé of the Historical Society of Delaware, 
Miss Mary Eastman of the Wilmington Institute Free Library, 
W. D. Lewis of the Memorial Library, University of Delaware, 
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and Miss Elizabeth Swenson of the Swedish American Museum 
made available documentary sources in their respective insti- 
‘tutions, and all deserve thanks for helping me beyond the call 
of duty. 


. I am grateful to H. Geiger Omwake, James Scott, L. T. 
Alexander, Seal T. Brooks, affable companions of many ex- 
plorations along the Christina, and to the following persons 
for various items of information: Leon de Valinger, Jr., 
Charles Hackett, Arthur G. Volkman, Mr. and Mrs. Harold V. 
Lang, Dr. Frank Morton Jones, Dr. H. Clay Reed, Mrs. H. 
Clay Reed, Dr. A. R. Dunlap, Dr. Frank G. Speck, Jeremiah 
Sweeney, Clayton Hoff, S. C. Robinson. 


My greatest debt is to those who poured over the semi- 
finished manuscript and offered their critical comments. Miss 
Jeannette Eckman and William Connor, each an authority on 
Delaware history, spent many hours laboring over the manu- 
script to help me avoid inaccuracy. Edward W. Cooch re- 
viewed the chapter on Cooch’s Bridge, a subject on which he 
is a leading authority. Nevertheless, if any errors have crept 
into the story, the blame is mine. 


C. A. W., 


Wilmington, Delaware 
October 1, 1947 
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Built in 1738 by John Lewden, this house stood on Lewden’s Island on 
the Christina opposite Newport. The house has been completely de- 
stroyed. This rare picture made many years ago by Archibald Crozier. 
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“Gentlemen, that lovely stream moving languidly 
among its green banks always reminds me of a 
beautiful coquette, now coming here, now turning 
there, in playful waywardness.” 


—Mary Vining describing the Christina 
to a group of Revolutionary officers. 
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Chapter 1 
A LITTLE RIVER 


GREATNESS in rivers, like that in many men, is often traced 
to humble, unlauded parents. The parents of our notable 
rivers are the creeks, rivulets, guts, branches, and nameless 
runs without which the bigger streams could never have 
existed. Yet at first glance it would appear that no claim for 
fame could be made for a muddy run or mill creek when 
weighed against the majesty of such mighty waterways as the 
Hudson, Delaware, Susquehanna, Rio Grande, Colorado, Mis- 
sissippi, St. Lawrence and others of like size. | 

The unknown creeks, however, and the small, seemingly 
insignificant inland streams exerted an influence in the root- 
ing and growth of America that has generaily been under- 
estimated. More than their larger river-offspring, the 


* diminutive streams contributed their energy to shape our 


economic and social patterns. They provided the first power 
to grind wheat into flour, to turn sawmills, and to make cotton, 
wool, and paper long before hydro-electricity was a reality. 
The little streams furnished fish and quahogs for empty 
larders and enriched the valleys for fields of grain. The wild 
animals came to their quiet banks to drink where hunters 
seeking food for their families lay in wait to kill them. Beavers 
and otters built their dams in the small streams where our 
first big commercial venture, the fur trade, originated. 

The little rivers were the avenues over which men and 
women traveled to reach the heart of America after making 
their entrance into the vast continent through bigger water- 
ways. The settlers built their homes along the banks and at 
the fording places of the minor rivers in preference to the 
major ones. Their children were lulled to sleep by shallow 
waters rippling between the banks on which they played by 
day. The much-eulogized swimming hole of bygone years 
was in a narrow stream far removed from the treacherous 
depths of big rivers. The best fishing with pole and line was 
from the bank of a creek whose width could be spanned by a 
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2 DELAWARE’S FORGOTTEN RIVER 


flat pebble thrown deftly to skip across the water from one | 
bank to another. Lovers sought upstream trysting places on | 
small streams by summer, and by winter they skated arm in 


‘arm on little creeks and runs frozen solid before ice formed | 
} 


on wider rivers. | 

One could go on singing the praises of the obscure water- | 
ways that criss-cross the land, the web on which folkways | 
were spun. They lacked features possessed by more notable 
rivers, and as time went on, their usefulness grew less and 
less aS a new economic and social system came into being. 
Nevertheless, the little streams as well as the big ones made 
America, and to understand ourselves and why we are as we 
are, we must really know the small waterways which brought 
us into being. 


Entering Delaware Bay from the Atlantic Ocean, you find | 
yourself in a broad salt-water estuary too wide for the eye to 
see across. Upstream, as you move toward the port of Phila- 
delphia, the bay narrows like the constricted neck of a pear 
to form the Delaware River. The land on either side then 
comes into view. New Jersey lies to the right along the east- 


ern bank of the river. Its shore line is indented by the mouths 


of many unassuming tributaries to the Delaware whose 
stories are still untold. To the left, flattened along the west- 
ern shore, is the cornucopia-shaped Delmarva Peninsula, com- 
monly known as the Eastern Shore, its sandy tip pointing 
south toward the sea. This peninsula contains all of the State 
of Delaware, two Virginia counties and nine Maryland Coun- 
ties. West across the peninsula from Delaware Bay lies 
Chesapeake Bay, and the peninsula’s streams flow either east 
to the Delaware or west to the Chesapeake. The divide in the 
middle of the land is not perceptibly ridged, for the terrain is a 
true coastal plain. There seems to be no reason why the 
streams should not run completely across from one bay to 
the other. Nevertheless, the peninsula parts its water-courses 
in the middle. The many tributaries running west to the 
Chesapeake have been recently described in a single volume*; 


*Rivers of the Eastern Shore, 1944, Hulbert Footner. 
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A LITTLE RIVER 3 


their full stories would fill many books. The tributaries on 
the Delaware Bay side are still generally unknown outside the 
region, and one by one you pass their estuaries as you con- 
tinue upstream on the Delaware: Indian River, Lewes Creek, 
Broadkill, St. Jones, Slaughter Creek, Mispillion, Cedar Creek, 
Murderkill, Blackbird, Drawyers, Duck Creek and others. 
Each is rich in lore and in its influence on men and women 
who have lived on its banks; yet none has been honored in 
literature or touted in tourists’ guides. They are appraised 
on the maps only as minor branches stemming from the sub- 
stantial trunk of the Delaware River to whom they give of 
their substance. The sap of rivers, unlike the upward surge 
of life in a tree, runs down from the twigs and branches to 
vitalize the trunk. 

My story is of one of these geographically obscure rivers, a 
twig among American waterways. Twenty-eight miles south 
of Philadelphia, along the marshy eastern bank of the Del- 
marva Peninsula, this little stream eases into the Delaware 
River. Its quiet, brackish waters are wide and deep enough 
to permit entrance of ocean-going steamers, but it is truly 
unpretentious in appearance. There is no city, town, forest, 
or park at its mouth, and no scenic beauty to arrest the sight- 
seer and lure him upstream to seek its source. No songs or 
epic poems have been written about it, and few outside of its 
marshy valley recognize it by name. Even those living near 
its banks today are scarcely aware of the part it played in 
the lives of their forbears and the impression it has made on 
their folkways. Many of them mispronounce its name, calling 
it the Christiana, as though it were a word combination of 
two proper names, Christy and Anna. Some oldsters call it 
the Christeen. Its original and proper uncorrupted name is 
Christina, and it is one of few American rivers to have its 
name legally changed. 

In 1937 the Delaware State Legislature enacted a law 
reading: 

“On and after the passage and approval of this act, the river 
In New Castle County now known as the Christiana River 
shall be known and designated as the Christina River.” 

The public notices were promptly altered and school books 
amended, but the speech habits of many generations do not 


lend themselves to sudden change despite legislative directive. — 
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4 DELAWARE’S FORGOTTEN RIVER 


The river remains on the tongues of most native Delawareans 
as the Christiana or Christeen. 

_ Two miles up the Christina on high fastland sits the city of 
Wilmington. Nearly half a century older than Philadelphia 
and a full century older than Baltimore, Wilmington is the 
Christina’s only full-fledged city. In fact, it is the only city 
in Delaware with a population larger than six thousand. More 
than half of the state’s inhabitants make their homes in Wil- 
mington and its suburbs. In Colonial times, the infant city’s 
houses and inns hugged the banks of the Christina, but in the 
past century they have slowly backed away from the water- 
front leaving old shells of buildings and the remains of deserted 
and decaying wharves. If you make your way from one of 
these weatherbeaten wharves into the business section on 
foot, you will shortly lose sight of the river. The shoppers, 
clerks, factory and office workers thronging the streets know 
vaguely that the Christina is there, making an are around 
the southern and eastern perimeter of the city. Where it 
comes from and where it goes seems to them of no great 


_importance. Although the native Wilmingtonian has a quiet 


pride in the city of his birth, he is not ardent in his praises, 
and, as a rule, is not too well informed about its history, rivers 
and local lore. He takes it all as a matter of course, although 
inwardly he may feel a closeness to the stream on which he 
waded, swam, rowed, fished or cattailed in his youth. This is 
not said in disparagement, for native Wilmingtonians possess 
many admirable qualities, not the least among which seems 
to be an ability to take life easy in a way that is rare among 
modern city dwellers. The men and women do not wear the 
tense expression on their faces, product of a dominant urge, 
that one finds among people in other eastern cities. They 
don’t hurry as fast or trample over each other so breathlessly. 
They find time to idle in front of shop windows, and to gossip 
with acquaintances on street corners. The clerks in the 
department stores frequently chat back and forth across the 
counters over the heads of the customers, seldom evincing the 
impersonal efficiency found in big-city retail shops. The drivers 
on the trolley-busses often carry on casual conversation with 
the passengers, and corner policemen wise-crack with their 
friends, in a manner that is refreshingly human to one who 


does not condone the cold, stiff, military bearing of many — 
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metropolitan police officers. The mayor of the city is treated 
as an ordinary citizen and creates little attention when he 
stops at the corner to buy his morning newspaper or sits ata 
counter stool in the corner drug store. 

To the inhabitants of Wilmington, the Delaware is looked 
upon as a genuine full-sized river, worthy of as much respect 
and casual admiration as one is expected to accord a river. 
Doesn’t it have the Atlantic Ocean on one end and the metrop- 
olis of Philadelphia on the other? Moreover, the ships of the 
U. S. Navy, large and small, go up and down its waters, and 
that in itself commands attention. On a clear day, from the 
public square, the Delaware looms up impressively in the 
distance and an optical illusion lifts the water to a higher level 
than the city streets. But the Christina, the connecting link 
with the Delaware, is concealed behind crowding brick walls 
and roof tops. Only by climbing to an upper floor of one of 
the few tall buildings can you look down and reflect upon the 
rivers in true perspective. Then you can see that if it were 
not for the Christina, Wilmington would be land-locked and 
its natural tie with the big river would be broken. If it were 
not for the Christina, indeed, there would not have been a city. 
It was the sole reason for Wilmington’s being, and the life 
of the first inhabitants could not have been sustained without 
it. From the upper level of a high building, the view takes 
in the Brandywine River and its tributary Shellpot Creek 
skirting the northern edge of the city on its way down from 
the Welsh Hills of Pennsylvania to give its life blood to the 
Delaware. The Brandywine has won a place in legend and 
literature that has been denied other Delaware streams. No 
One can question the role it played in American history and in 
stimulating the imagination of the poet and novelist. Did not 
its dynamic flow turn the wheels of Du Pont’s mills to grind 
out black powder for our early military victories, and dyna- 
mite to blast for the foundations of our cities? Were not its 
paper, cotton, and flour mills essential to our economic growth? 
Is it not a stream of rugged beauty whose blue granite gorge 
has resounded with the voices of great men? Unquestionably 
its popularity has been well earned, but look closely and see 
that the Brandywine is but an arm of the Christina, and access 
to its valley has always depended upon keeping open the mouth 
of the Christina. 
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6 DELAWARE’S FORGOTTEN RIVER 


Geographically the Christina River divides the uneven 
country of the northern Brandywine foothills in the Piedmont 
plateau from the Delaware coastal plain where the elevation 
seldom rises to more than sixty feet above sea level. The soil 
south of the Christina is a sandy clay with few stones, while 
north of it the land is rocky with frequent outcroppings of 
large boulders. Culturally, too, the river is a line of cleavage 


‘between the folkways of the north and south. Even the 
language spoken by the people living below the Christina 


contains inflections, idiom, and drawling colloquialisms rarely 
found among those above it. Economically, it is a meeting 
place for the deepest penetration of northern industry and the 
most northern extension of what remains of the southern 
plantation system. Before the Civil War there were many 
Negro slaves on plantations below the Christina, but few 
above it. It truly should have been a boundary river, for it 
has a more natural claim to such function than many rivers 
which do constitute state or county boundaries. To suggest 
that it might have made a more logical dividing line between 
Pennsylvania and Delaware than the imaginary arc further 


north (the only border in the United States based on a circle) 


is not to re-open a controversy over a boundary question which 
dates back to William Penn and which we will discuss in a 
later chapter, but to emphasize how a little river may hold a 
unique geographical position. 

Between its place of meeting with the Delaware and the 
city of Wilmington, the Christina today conforms to all 
Chamber of Commerce requirements. The man-made mud 
dykes piled up along its banks and the dredging of its bed— 
a project that required many years for completion—have 
brought under control its former habit of flooding the lower 
parts of the city. It used to go on an annual spring rampage 
as though to purge the handiwork of those who fouled its 
banks with industries, houses, and streets. Man won out 
against the river and learned to hold it under control. Today 
the industries in an area of a few miles above its mouth include 
a marine terminal, ship yards, an iron foundry, machine shops, 
chemical plants, oil storage tanks and other miscellaneous 
manufactories and warehouses. Within this industrial orbit 
it is passive, well behaved and as docile as man’s whip-hand 
can make it. If you continue upstream aided by the incoming 
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A LITTLE RIVER 7 


tide, passing first under the Third Street Bridge and then 
under the Market Street Bridge, you will find its course reel- 
ing like a drunken sailor leaving a tap room. First it swerves 
south, then it makes a wide horseshoe curve eastward, and 
turns back on itself to ramble toward the West. Out of sight 
of the city it has no regard for its banks, and where it is not 
held in by dykes, it floods the lowlands forming extensive 
marshes which are dotted with muskrat houses and marsh- 
loving plants that flower in season. One of these bogs, just 
beyond the city limits, is the Conrad Marsh, which is more 
than a mile wide, jaggedly wounded by the waters of None- 
Such Creek, so named because it has no apparent source and 
no definable mouth, but is nevertheless amply supplied with 
bass, carp, and catfish. One of the early Swedish residents 
on its banks is supposed to have said of the stream: ‘There is 
none such like it.’”’ None-Such it has been ever since, accord- 
ing to popular etymology. 

At the cement bridge in the crossroads town of Newport, 
five miles above Wilmington, and the first bridge crossing 


‘above the city, the river again settles down under man’s 


watchful eye to become a quiet, controlled stream, moving 
only in the ebb and flow of the tide. Above Newport, fed by 
the waters of its main tributaries, White Clay Creek, Red 
Clay Creek, Mill Creek, and Pike Creek, it again elbows out 
all over the countryside making another spacious marsh in 
which the river loses its shape. In the cattails, reeds, pickerel 
weeds, calamus, and marsh grass, wild birds of many species 
fly in and out to feed. During the winter months black ducks, 
red wing blackbirds, purple finches, cardinals, chickadees, blue 
jays, flickers, blue wing teals, and juncos can be seen. Occa- 
sionally a blue heron wings above the marsh grass or stands 
sedately on one foot in the tall reeds. With the summer 
warmth, the bird population increases in number and species 
as migratory families wing up from the South to nest in the 
marshes as they have done for centuries, for the Christina 
country is also a meeting ground for birds from the North 
and South. 

Above this unnamed bird-inhabited marsh, at a crossing 
called Churchman’s Bridge, the river again finds itself and 
becomes narrow, deep, and sluggish, and its banks are firm 
and well-defined. A few shacks are clustered together beneath 
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8 DELAWARE’S FORGOTTEN RIVER 


the bridge; and beyond, the stream crawls away into wooded 
undergrowth and is secluded for several miles. It reappears 
at another bridge crossing in the hamlet of Christiana. The 
town is spelled the way the river is pronounced, i.e., Christy- 
anna. Nevertheless, for some inexplicable reason the towns- 
folk persist in calling their village Christeen as it was known 
to the first families. The Delaware legislators attempted to 
do something about that, too, in recent years, but the towns- 
folk balked. It was their own business, they maintained, that 
for centuries they pronounced the name of the village differ- 
ently from the way they spelled it. They refused flatly to 
accept a new spelling. Formerly known as Christiana Bridge 
(but always pronounced Christeen Bridge) the present settle- 
ment was an important stopping-off place in Colonial days. 
Here at the head of tidewater, the river route ended and a 
land route across the peninsula to Chesapeake Bay began. 
Later we will hear more about this commercial avenue. 
Beyond the town and the long fingers of the tide, the Chris- 
tina becomes relaxed and sinewless, meandering through a low- 
land woods of oak, sourgum, tulip, ash, and chestnut. For 
several miles it creeps along listlessly, almost aimlessly, with 


no rapids or falls te accelerate its flow. ‘Then it forks, the- 


left branch bulges at Smalley’s Dam, then into Sunset Pond; 
finally narrowing down to a little run that loses itself in the 
south. Another fork, larger than the first, makes a bend to 
Cooch’s Bridge, twines around the base of Iron Hill, and 
straggles into the western woods, a lonely, empty stream. 
In the rolling hills above Newark, Delaware, a thin ribbon of 
a run trickling down from a springhead in a pasture is said 
to be the Christina’s source. An old Presbyterian meeting 
house near this spring has been called Head of Christiana 
Church as long as anyone can remember. However, a second 
run branches off near the church, and its source is in a white- 
washed stone spring house on a farm across the Pennsylvania 
border. 

From its mouth to its headwaters, as its course has been 
traced in reverse, the Christina runs between two points no 
more than twenty miles apart as the crow flies, but if this 
figure were doubled it would give a more accurate measure 
of the river’s length, taking into account its twists and turns. 
In Delaware, which is a state only one hundred miles long 
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A LITTLE RIVER 9 


with a maximum width of thirty-five miles, a river within its 
borders of such size draining so much of the state is big by 
comparison. Yet except for the single downstream city, and 
the towns of Newport and Christiana, the only habitations 
immediately on its banks are scattered farmhouses and a few 
sportsmen’s shacks. The principal tributary, White Clay 
Creek—often referred to as Whiteley or White-clee Creek— 
has two principal towns on its banks, Newark and Stanton. 
Red Clay Creek, corrupted by some of the farmers to Redley 
or Red-clee Creek, flows north and south, sliding past Marshall- 


ton, Mt. Cuba, and Yorklyn. <A branch of the White Clay, | 


called Mill Creek, drains through the town of Hockessin snug- 
gling in its valley. The lesser tributaries—Muddy Run, 
Chambers Run, Pigeon Run, Persimmon Creek, Bear 
Run, Eagle Run, and others thread through the countryside, 
draining farms and pastureland, never touching town or city. 

George Alfred Townsend, one of Delaware’s native poets, 
once said in a speech before the Sons of Delaware, 


The perfection of New Castle County, I still feel, with its 
Netherlands scenery, the Delaware River so like the Scheldt at 
Antwerp, the Christina’s full-bosomed tide raising and falling above 
the beautiful contour of its landscape, the White Clay, Red Clay 
and Brandywine, its higher faculties, the Hermes of the heady hills, 
fading away into the level orchards, marshes and waters, the tinted 
hedgerows, cattle and sails. 


The Christina was once navigable for sloops from the Dela- 
ware as far up as Christiana Bridge, and its commercial 
usefulness reached its zenith before railroads, canals, and 
cement highways sucked its breath away. Today, with the 
exception of Wilmington, many miles of the stream have 
reverted to its onetime wild state. Moss gathers on its un- 
trodden banks and former landing places. Thorny underbrush 
tangles its path. The tracks of rabbits, squirrels, raccoons, 
muskrats and occasionally foxes and deer are now noticed 
along its unvisited, muddy banks. Here is a stream half-dead 
and almost forgotten that moulded men’s thoughts as it flowed 
beneath five successive banners during the last three centuries: 
Indian, Swedish, Dutch, English, and finally American. The 
habits of life developed in its sphere of influence diffused into 
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10 DELAWARE’S FORGOTTEN RIVER 
New Jersey, Maryland, Pennsylvania and thence spread into 
the west as the frontiers were opened and American history 
was made. 

My mission is not to write a formal history of the Christina 
River, her land and her people. One can cherish the old-lady 
river too much to allow her to be measured solely by the cold, 


-- inflexible yardstick of history. Nevertheless, her story which 


is inextricable from Delaware history, is also an integral part 
of American history, and the slow rhythm of her waters served 
different purposes at different times in the annals of a growing 
America. First, there was a time when her shores were 
known only to primitive Red Men. Secondly, during the 
period when we began to be Americans, she brought the ex- 
plorers and fur traders to the interior, opening for them the 
door of commercial opportunity, as the Indians were forced 
westward by their conquerors. Thirdly, during the days of 
the first settlements, the banks of the river served as home 
and town sites for the newly-arrived white men and their 
families. Fourthly, as the population of the settlements in- 
creased, the river became for a time one of the principal 
avenues of commerce and transportation, helping to feed and 
clothe those who dwelt along its course. So we grew to eco- 
nomic maturity, utilizing the rambling river, taking everything 
she could give. 

Today, the Christina is in her fifth and commercially dullest 
stage. She is not needed to carry pioneers or traders to the 
west. Her banks are no longer considered ideal house sites 
for a civilization that travels by cement highway and steel 
rails. Although the river plays a minor part in the commerce 
and shipbuilding at Wilmington, nevertheless, very few lean 
upon her for sustenance as in the past. She winds along 
lazily, indifferent to the throb of locomotives pounding near 
her banks and the busy world that has grown up around her 
marshy skirts. 


It isn’t difficult to grow sentimental about a river. One may 
have become fond of fishing along its banks; or he may have 
had pleasant outings on its waters with canoe or sailboat, pos- 
sibly photographing scenes along its banks or capturing its 
charm in oil or water color. It may be a stream along which 
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A LITTLE RIVER 11 


he has roved with gun and dog, camping overnight along its 
moon-drenched shores. My sentiment for the Christina is of 
a different genre, and her earliest allurement for me goes far 
beyond the memory of any one now living. Centuries ago, the 
pre-Columbian ancestors of the historic Delaware Indians 
lived along the stream. They built no monuments, pyramids, 
or temples, but left behind lost or discarded Stone Age tools 
and ornaments to mark the places of their abode. In the quest 
for knowledge of these people, my archaeological associates 
and I explored the full length of the stream. We followed 
topographical maps closely, and located dozens, nay scores of 
sites, where, in cultivated fields we found abundant evidence 
of the early occupants.. From the surface of the ground we 
found many specimens of the ancient stone crafts. 

There were many kinds of arrowheads, or ‘‘darts’’ as they 
are known to Christina farmers, chipped from stones of many 
colors—blue-black chert, red, brown, and yellow jasper, trans- 
lucent chalcedony, pink, white, and crystal-clear quartz, grey 
argillite, and white-speckled rhyolite. There were stone axe- 
heads, sharp-bladed celts, cylindrical pestles and dish-like 
mortars; stone tools for scraping skins or scaling fish; notched 
pebble net sinkers; smoking pipes of clay and steatite; frag- 
ments of sun-dried clay vessels; and the rarest of all, butterfly- 
shaped ceremonial bannerstones and the equally rare stone 
gorgets. 

These excursions into the Christina country under the guise 
of archaeology engendered a deep appreciation of the river. 
It wasn’t difficult to make a transition to history, folklore, 
economics, and the other miscellanea Christina which are pre- 
sented on these pages. 
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Chapter 2 
INDIANS ON THE RIVER 


ALONG the north bank of the Christina at Wilmington a table 
of rocks juts out at the river’s edge in the shadow of a bleak 
monument of black granite created by the Swedish sculptor 
Carl Milles. The monument, a gift of the Swedish people to 
the people of Delaware, marks the place on “the rocks’? where 
the Swedes landed in 1638. Then, as today, it is a natural 
landing place for small craft. In 1938 the President of the 
United States, Franklin D. Roosevelt; his Secretary of State, 
Cordell Hull, and other governmental dignitaries came in a 
blinding rain storm to attend the tercentenary celebration of 
the landing of the Swedes in America. At that time the 
monument and the surrounding two-acre park were dedicated. 

Several thousand rain-drenched spectators, many of Swedish 
descent, watched a motor launch pull up to the rocky wharf 
bringing handsome Prince Berthil of Sweden from a steamer 
anchored in the Delaware where his father, the Crown Prince, 
was confined to his cabin with a heavy cold, unable to attend 
the ceremony. To the tune of martial music, the prince 
stepped out of the boat at the identical site where his ancestors 
had landed without fanfare three hundred years before. He 
kicked his polished boot against the rock outcrop and I heard 
kim say in clipped Oxford English to one of his attendants: 
“So these are the rocks? They lawsted a long time, didn’t 
they?” But I am getting ahead of my story by several hun- 
dred years, not a difficult thing to do when discussing a river 
which respects no clock and a rocky wharf which is eternal. 

This place at ‘‘the rocks”, now one of many obscure public 
parks, was first called Hopokohacking in the Algonkian Indian » 
tongue which can be literally translated as “pipe place” or 
“where we smoked the tobacco pipe.” Indian tradition says 
that it was a meeting place for the Lenni Lenape, later called 
Delaware Indians, who, long before the arrival of the Swedes, 
came there in bygone days in their dugout canoes from nearby 
villages to powwow and smoke the ceremonial tobacco pipe. 
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Perhaps they also camped there during their hunting and fish- 
ing trips. There was a cool spring to quench their thirsts and 
tall oaks to shade them from the sun. They called the deep, 
twisting, sluggish stream that brought them there the Suppe- 
kongh or “marshy river.” The stream also carried them to 
their hunting grounds in the forested interior and took them 
down to the great river, Lenape Whittuck, their name for the 
Delaware, when they were disposed to seek adventure or trade 
with other tribes in the bay or up at the falls of the river near 
present Trenton, New Jersey. 

The Christina, or Suppekongh, was an ideal river home for 
the unaggressive Lenape fishermen and farmers who lived 
happily and peacefully and sought no conquests. The valley 
and the quiet, languid stream provided them with their daily 
needs; fish of many varieties; wild ducks, geese, turkey, and 
many other birds. The marshes gave them muskrat, otter, 
and other fur bearers, and along the stream they gathered 
hickory nuts, walnuts, strawberries, raspberries, huckleberries, 
wild plums, and many kinds of juicy grapes and edible roots. 

The names and locations of the original Lenape villages 
along the Christina, which antedate the white men, are veiled 
in mystery. Certainly in ancient times there must have been 
a Lenape settlement near Wilmington; another near Newport 
at a place whose Indian name Hwiskakimensi has been pre- 
served in the town Kiamensi; another near Stanton at Swa- 
pecksisko, and how many others we shall probably never know. 
Although many archaeological traces of this prehistoric occu- 
pation have been found, modern towns, streets, and highways 
have destroyed most of the native sites. Lenape huntsmen 
from Passayunk and the larger villages in the vicinity of 
modern Philadelphia came down to the Christina country to 
hunt and fish, and on their excursions they, too, camped along 
the stream, probably accompanied by their wives and children. 

The native villagers lived comfortably in their crude huts, 
thatched with cedar bark and lined with corn husk and grass 
mats, smoke pouring from the open vents in the roofs. Behind 
their homes were gardens where the women, using stone hoes 
and digging sticks, planted corn, beans, squash, tobacco, and 
pumpkins. Along the banks of the small tributary streams 
there was a ready supply of red and white clay for use in 
making the egg-shaped pottery vessels which served them as 
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14 DELAWARE’S FORGOTTEN RIVER 


- water containers or cooking pots. On the cool banks grew 


sassafras, ginseng, poke, pipsissewa, black snake root, winter- 
green, and other medicinal herbs which were brewed to cure 
all manner of ailments. 

As their family needs dictated, the men paddled or poled 
their long boats into the Suppekongh to cast their lines of 
twisted grass, the bone hooks baited with grasshoppers and 
crickets, weighted with notched pebbles. When the shad and 
herring came up the stream to their spawning place in the 
fresh waters of White Clay Creek, the fishermen built a stone 
dam across a narrow place in the stream. As the fish surged 
downstream after spawning the dam blocked their route and 
the Indians hauled in big catches in their grass nets or speared 
the larger fish with bone-tipped javelins. The women cleaned 
the fish, dried them in the sun and stored them in baskets or 
woven grass bags for winter use. By moonlight, the fishermen 
paddled down the river to dig mussels and clams at Hopoko- 
hacking. The meat made excellent flavoring in vegetable 
stews, and the shells were carved into wampum beads and 
used for ceremonial purposes. 

In the fall the men went deep into the woods to hunt deer, 
raccoon, squirrel, rabbit, wolves, and foxes with their bows 
and arrows, spears, and chalcedony knives. Sometimes they 
stayed for a full week, camping leisurely in the hills, telling 
stories around their fires at night. The Lenape were not con- 
sidered great hunters, and most of their food came from the 
river or grew in the soil. They sought animals primarily to 
obtain furs for winter clothing. The women scraped the flesh 
from the animal pelts with a stone tool, dried the skins, and 
rubbed animal brains into the pelts to make them supple before 
sewing them together with sinews. 

Men and women alike lived together happily. The bountiful 
riches of the woods and river accommodated all their needs. 
They had few unfilled ambitions and desires. 

Their religious ceremonies were many and varied. The 
greatest of all, the annual Gamwing or Big House Ceremony, 
brought the Lenape together from a wide area. During twelve 
holy days they danced and sang, reciting their dreams and 
visions. They were a primitive folk, it is true, conservatists, 
believers in dreams and superstitions, bound by traditions, 
rules and formulas handed down from the past. They had no 
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_ writing, and instructions were given by word of mouth, fathers 
teaching their sons orally the intricacies of hunting, wood- 
craft, rituals, songs, and tribal etiquette. Mothers, in turn, 
tutored their daughters in arts and crafts, beadwork, basket 
making, planting, cooking, care of children, and all the other 
lessons that a good wife needed to know. 

The Suppekongh protected the Lenape, and it provided them 
with food and a home. But it also brought their deadly 
enemies, the Minquas, to the region. The Minquas were an 
Iroquoian-speaking tribe known as the Susquehannock, and 
in later historic times as the Conestoga, who occupied the 
valley of the Susquehanna and its tributaries almost one hun- 
dred miles to the west. There on the highest hills they built 
their towns, called ‘forts’? because they were securely pali- 
saded against attack. The Minquas lived with mountains in 
their backyards and a spacious bay at the front door, an 
environment entirely different from the Christina country. 

Wanderlust and a thirst for new worlds to conquer led the 
Minquas war parties down the Susquehanna, into the gaping 
mouth of the Elk River, and thence to the Head of Elk, a 
journey they could make by canoe in less than a day’s time. 
A portage over the land bridge at the Head of Elk, flanked by 
Iron Hill and Chestnut Hill, brought them across the peninsula 
to the headwaters of the Suppekongh. There they resumed 
their journey along a narrow path following the stream until 
they reached a landing place somewhere near the present town 
of Christiana where the river was deep enough to permit them 
to complete the last lap of the trip by canoe. The convenience 
of this route in reaching the Delaware brought Minquas war- 
rior bands into direct conflict with the Lenape, even before 
the first white man appeared along the Delaware. 

Once the route became familiar to them, successive maraud- 
ing parties of the tall Minquas warriors made sudden and 
frequent forays into the Christina country. The Lenape lived 
in constant fear of attack, and of having their wives and chil- 
dren stolen away from them and taken back to the Minquas 
country. Their wigwams were burnt by the enemy; their corn 
fields devastated; their Big House desecrated. They could no 
longer fish safely in the river nor hunt wild fowl and trap 
muskrat and otter along its banks. Under unrelenting pres- 
sure, they fled their towns along the Suppekongh. They de- 
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16 DELAWARE’S FORGOTTEN RIVER 


serted Swapecksisko, Hwiskakimensi, Hopokohacking and 
other places of abode’ whose names have not been recorded. 
Some of them crossed the Delaware River and settled with 
hospitable Lenape relatives in New Jersey. Many went north 
to live at the larger village Passayunk on the Schuylkill. 
Others moved up White Clay Creek to found a small village 
on its headwaters which they called Minguannan. Still others 
moved up the Brandywine to a well protected place on the 
Great Bend where they built a town called Queomonising. In 
scattered settlements they lived beyond the range of Minquas 
attack, never able to unify their full strength against an enemy 
they might have exterminated if they could have brought all 
their resources together. 

In time, some of the Lenape were subjugated by the Minquas 
and made “tributary” which meant, according to native phi- 
losophy, that they paid tribute to their conquerors in the form 
of wampum beads. This is seemingly what happened to the 
Lenape at the town Minguannan on White Clay Creek. One 
of the earliest records in the area, written in 1697, describes 
the village as follows: 

“That the Delaware Indians live at Minguannan about nine 
miles from the head of Elke River & fifteen miles from Chris- 
teen & Thirty mile from Susquahannah & are about Three 
hundred red men & are tributary to the Senecars and Sus- 
quehannahs fifty of them living at Minguhanan & the rest 
upon Brandywine and Upland Creeks.’’* 

Not only were the Lenape along the Christina subject to 
Minquas attacks, but all the Indians living along the Delaware 
River. When the early white explorers, Thomas Yong, de 
Vries, and others, sailed into the Delaware during the early 
part of the 17th century, they observed the fright of the 
Lenape who were then fleeing their homes because of Minquas 
pressure. In fact, it was the appearance of the whites and the 
subsequent colonization that constituted the principal factor in 
ending hostilities. 

Although they exercised hegemony over the full length of 
the Christina from its mouth to its headwaters, the Minquas 
had no desire to dwell along the marsh-ridden stream to eke 
out a livelihood by fishing, fowling and planting. They were 
advemtttrous, spirited people, who loved big waters, torrents, 

*Md. Archives, V. 16, p. 520. 
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and after conquering the Christina country they disdained to 
settle in it. 

The clash between the Lenape and Minquas was more than 
a physical contact; for their cultural patterns were vastly 
different. The ethnologist might elaborate on these cultural 
differences, the contrasts in language, religious ceremonies, 
economic properties, art symbolism and social organization. 
For our purpose it is sufficient to have emphasized that before 
the-advent of white people, the little Christina had witnessed 
social, economic, and political conflict between two peoples. 
The appearance of the Europeans halted the Indian conflict, 
but it did not cause a cessation in the fight to possess the river. 
True, the curtain fell on the Indian drama, pus when it lifted 
the Whites were in eonilict with each eOthER rg 
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Chapter 3 


THE WHITE MEN TAKE OVER 


WuicH of the early European intruders merits the distinction 


of being the “first white man” to set foot on the shores of! 
the Christina River has not been certified. One can be certain) 
that previous to 1600 the river was not known to those on the 


continent who planned the exploitation of the New World 


resources. They were primarily concerned with gaining con- 
trol of the larger rivers that led them in from the sea. The 
South River, as the Delaware was known to distinguish it 
from the Hudson or North River, was considered an artery 


of major importance as the Dutch and English commercial 
rivals in New World conquest each hastened to stake out their 


own claims to its shores. 

Henry Hudson, a representative of the Dutch East India 
Company, sailed his Half Moon into Delaware Bay in 1609 
which his company maintained gave it the right of possession 
to the territory despite the English claim by right of the earlier 
discoveries of John and Sebastian Cabot along the New 
England coast in 1497 and the settlement at Virginia in 1607. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


' 
‘ 


Hudson was seeking a short cut to the riches of China and the | 


- Indies and an easier way to earn bigger profits for the home 


office. He didn’t choose to sail up the Delaware because of 
the sand bars in the stream which he feared might ground his 
boat and so had no opportunity of seeing the little Christina. 


A year after Hudson’s visit, Captain Samuel Argall, an Eng- | 


lishman, was driven by a storm to the entrance of the bay in | 


his pinnace and he named the point of land Cape la Warre 
(later called Cape May) for Lord de la Warre, the first gov- 
ernor of Virginia, a name that stuck and later came to be 


spelled Delaware. Like Hudson, he failed to sail up the river; | 
in fact, he was on his way to Jamestown and had no special | 


mission in Delaware waters. In the spring of 1616 Cornelius 
Hendrickson, an emissary of Holland, came into the bay in his 
ship, the Onrust. More adventurous than his predecessors, he 
proceeded up the river despite its sand bars to see what he 
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could see. When he returned, he boasted of discovering “‘cer- 
tain lands, a bay, and three rivers in a latitude from 38 to 40 
degrees.” The chances are that one of these three rivers was 
the Christina, but the “figurative map” he drew to show his 
discoveries, and the first of the Delaware known to exist, is 
difficult to reconcile with modern maps. 

Next, Cornelis May, another Dutch representative, sailed 
into the Delaware in the Blyde Bootschap (Glad Tidings) to 
explore, but he seems to have neglected the Christina. By 
1621, a Dutch West India Company was being formed in 
Holland, and one of its policies was to encourage permanent 
settlements in America by granting land tracts to feudal lords 
or patroons. Thus, May returned, built Fort Nassau (present 
Gloucester, N. J.) and tried to establish a colony but it did 
not Jast very long. The Dutch West India Company made 
another attempt in 1631 to colonize the Delaware and solidify 
their claims. Land at the south corner of Delaware Bay was 
purchased from the Indians, and a settlement called Swanen- 
dael was made near present Lewes. The colony was destroyed 
by Indians—a peaceful Algonkian tribe who were aggravated 
through ill treatment to attack the settlers—before any of 
the colonists could push north and settle on the Christina, as 
they undoubtedly would have done if the colony had survived. 

In 1634 it was again the English turn to throw the dice in 
the game for American stakes, and Thomas Yong sailed up 
the Delaware. He, like Hudson, was seeking a northwest pas- 
Sage to the spices, silks, and other fabulous riches of the East. 
He ventured higher up on the river than even Hendrickson 
had gone, and doubtless saw the Christina even though he 
Said nothing in his journal about it. Yong’s attention was 
drawn to the Indians living along the Delaware River, and 
from his notes we learn how the Lenape were being oppressed 
by the Minquas and driven from their homes. The Lenape 
chiefs pleaded with him to assist them in repulsing their 
eee from the Susquehanna who were destroying their 

omes. 

One by one these and other early explorers came and de- 
parted, each with his own particular interests at heart, and 
his eyes on the big rivers, unmindful of the little streams. At 
last a man came who appreciated the value of the small rivers. 
If not its discoverer, he certainly deserves credit for first per- 
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ceiving the usefulness of the Christina and developing its pos- 
sibilities as an asset in New World colonization. He was an 
energetic and resourceful soldier of fortune, a good trader and 
administrator, named Peter Minuit. Yes, the same Minuit who 
is best remembered for his purchase of Manhattan Island from 
the Indians for approximately $24 worth of beads, bangles, 
and baubles. That had happened several years before when he 
was in the employ of the Dutch West India Company; he sub- 
sequently built Fort Amsterdam, which controlled the mouth 
of the Hudson, and for a while served as governor of the New 
Netherlands. 

In 1632, after a difference of opinion between Minuit 
and the Dutch administrators, the company recalled him 
and he returned to Europe piqued with his employers and 
disgusted with their policies. The powers in the nation of 
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de ptr 


- Sweden at that time were awakening to the opportunities of | 


trade, and their victories during the Thirty Years’ War had — 


given the Swedes a consciousness of their own strength. | 
Indeed, Gustavus Adolphus, the reigning king, had created a | 


highly-organized military system and perfected the machinery 


of state to a degree not attained by any of the other European | 


states. On the other hand, Sweden’s industrial and commer- 
cial organization was inferior to that of the English or Dutch. 
The wealth Spain had garnered in America; Portugal’s 
profitable Eastern trade; Holland’s success through mercan- 
tilism spread a fever that at last infected many Swedish 
business men. They became ambitious to stake out a claim 
in America, a plan long urged on them by Willem Usselinx, 
famous founder of the Dutch West India Company, who also 
dissatisfied with his employers had campaigned in Sweden for 
the organization of a super-trading company. His plan was 
seriously considered, but did not materialize. Instead, a 
smaller company was formed—the New Sweden Company, 
due primarily to the efforts of another Dutchman, Samuel 
Blommaert, who had won the support of Axel Oxenstierna, the 
Swedish chancellor. In this way, coached by experienced 
Dutchmen, Sweden entered the game with her Dutch and 
English rivals, although she had no claim to land in the New 
World either through discovery or prior settlement. 

Peter Minuit, a friend of Blommaert’s, offered the company 
his valuable experiences, and he was engaged to lead the first 
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Swedish expedition to America. Imthe fall of 1637, two ships, 
the Key of Kalmar, a man o’ war, and the Bird Griffin,* a 
sloop, left Sweden under his command. The stockholders of 
the company, who were made up of both Swedes and Dutch, 
had followed all the details of the preparation and sailing, con- 
vinced that dividends would soon roll in. 

Minuit was given secret instructions by Blommaert outlining 
his itinerary. He was to cross the ocean about the 44th 
degree, and was to stop at Sable Island (west of Halifax) if 
possible. There he was to take soundings, sketch and map 
the island, occupy it in the name of the Swedish crown and 
name it Christina. From there he was instructed to proceed 
to the Delaware River, establish relations with the Indians, 
buy land on the western shore, and erect the Swedish coat-of- 
arms at the northern and southern limits of the land he ac- 
quired, which was to be called New Sweden. Further, he 
was ordered to erect a stronghold, naming it New Stockholm. 
From there, Minuit was supposed to proceed to the coast of 
Florida, which meant anywhere along the south Atlantic 
coast, and there take possession of the land in the name of 
the Swedish government. Meanwhile, he was to look for 
Spanish ships, attacking them anywhere he saw them. The 
company was well aware that one Spanish prize would bring 
handsome returns—enough to pay for the voyage. Who can 
Say that this was not an imperialistic program? 

Late in March of 1638, after a journey of several months, 
the two ships entered Delaware Bay, made a brief stop, and 
Sailed up the river, passing the mouths of the many little 
streams on either side, and turning into the estuary of the 
Christina. Two miles up the stream at the stony wharf Hopo- 
kohacking, which was to become the Plymouth Rock of New 
Sweden, they dropped anchor. No coincident or act of fate 
guided Minuit to this site. During his tenure as governor of 
the New Netherlands, he had received reports from the Dutch 
traders about the narrow stream which flowed into the South 
River and was navigable almost to the borders of the Minquas 
country. He knew that the Minquas Indians were prodigious 
hunters and had great stores of beaver and otter skins to trade, 
Skins that were greatly in demand by the furriers and beaver 
hatmakers of Europe. A fort at Hopokohacking flying the 


*Their Swedish names were Kalmar Nyckel and Fogel Grip. 
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22 DELAWARE’S FORGOTTEN RIVER 


Swedish flag would control this important avenue to the 
Minquas country. Furthermore he knew that while the fort 


would command the river and access to the surrounding 
country, it would be out of sight of Dutch or English ships 


coming up the South River until the Swedish garrison could 


.be strengthened. He was also aware that the native Lenape 


population had fled the river by reason of the Minquas con- 
quests and that a fort there would be exposed to the minimum 
possibility of Indian attack. That is the reason Minuit lost no 
time in seeking other suitable fort sites when he entered Dela- 


ware Bay, but sailed directly to what he knew would be the . 
- most advantageous position to plant the roots of the Swedish 


colony. 

After dropping anchor at the rocks, he boarded a small boat 
accompanied by a few soldiers and went up the indolent river 
to make certain there were no Dutch settlers higher up in the 
valley to interfere with his plans. He saw cleared lands 
where the deserted Indian towns had stood, but no one, either 
white or Indian, answered his shouts. Here and there herds 
of deer at the water’s edge disappeared into the woods at the 
unfamiliar sound of men’s voices and the glint of sun on steel 
helmets that flashed in the animals’ eyes. Great flocks of 
ducks arose from the marshes, the flap of their wings reaching 
such a crescendo that the men in the boat could not make 
themselves heard above the din. The river, swollen from 
spring rains, untrammeled by dikes, was more impressive in 
size than it is today. Its virgin forests of red, black, and pin 
oaks, hickory, sycamore, walnut, tulip, beech, sweet gum, 
maple, ash, and chestnut were partially flooded where the 


river had crept beyond its banks in its seasonal surge. The 


trees were everywhere entwined with vines and shrubs mak- 
ing impassable barriers except where the Indians had tramped 
down narrow footpaths in the wilderness. 

Wild flowers and green plants of many descriptions thrived 
in the damp, cool woods: walking ferns, blue-fringed gentians, 
orchids, purple and white violets, the yellow foxglove, turk’s 
cap lily, trailing arbutus, and countless others which the 
Swedes had never seen in their native land. As they were 
soon to discover, the woods was also the haunt of panthers, 
wildcats, wolves, red and gray foxes, chipmunks, moles, black 
bears, deer, and other wild animals. Not only the forest 
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animals, but the slender-bodied mink, otter, muskrat, and other 
aquatic mammals bred by the thousands in the marshes and 
small runs. 7 

If Minuit had gone up White Clay Creek he would have 
found a large Lenape village called Minguannan, but he re- 
turned to the rock wharf after his preliminary inspection tour 
satisfied that the Christina’s shores were deserted. He went 
through the routine of making the ownership official by firing 
a two-cannon salute and unfurling the Swedish banner. He 
christened the stream the Elbe River after the important 
German stream which had come under Sweden’s control as a 
result of its victory over the Germans a few years before. 
Before long, however, Elbe was dropped, and the stream called 
by all the Minquas Kill—the river of the Minquas, not because 
the Minquas lived on its banks, as so many historians have 
erroneously concluded, but because it was the artery that 
would lead the Swedes to the Minquas and bring the tall, 
copper-faced traders to them. 

There still remained the formality of purchasing the land 
from the Lenape Indians who owned it, but Minuit was an old 
hand at making real-estate bargains with the natives. No one 
knew better than he that an assortment of gimcracks would 
buy all the land that he needed, and his cargo contained several 
thousand yards of cloth, axes, hatchets, adzes, knives, mir- 
rors, smoking pipes, chains, finger rings, and earrings for this 
purpose. To the Indians who had no metals or glass, these 
articles were looked upon as priceless treasures, as Minuit well 
knew. He sent several soldiers into the woods to the north 
to find some Lenape headmen with whom a deal could be made. 
They were accompanied by Andreas Lucassen, the ‘upper’ 
boatswain, who had previously been in America and knew a 
few Lenape words. Several days later five Indian sachems 
were rounded up for a conference and brought aboard the 
Kalmar Nyckel anchored at Hopokohacking, Lucassen acting 
as interpreter. Their names were Mattahorn, Mitatsimint, 
Elupacken, Mahomen, and Chiton. The chiefs were wined 
and dined and treated with dignity to soften their hearts for 
the transaction to follow. The Indians were duly impressed 
_ by their treatment, and their squinty eyes grew big as they 
Saw the treasures heaped in front of them. No persuasion was 
needed to convince them to relinquish to Minuit as much land 
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-Minquas Kill as far as Duck Creek, all of which he allegedly 
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as the New Sweden Company needed on both sides of the’ 
Delaware River, a contract that was to lead to heated dispute 
later with the Dutch who claimed to have purchased the same | 
land. Later, the chiefs also denied having sold Minuit all the | 
land that the Swedes claimed as their own. So far as the 
property along the Minquas Kill was concerned, the Indian 
Mattahorn said that he was the principal owner of the land 
bordering the north side of the creek, including Hopokohack- 
ing. He is said to have had a house in the nearby woods, and | 
it can be assumed that he had moved there temporarily from | | 
one of the former river villages which the Minquas had ate | 
tacked. Mattahorn sold the Swedes a plot of land at Hopoko- | 
hacking bounded by six marked trees (he testified several | 
years later) and was given in exchange an iron kettle and | 
other small articles. Minuit also promised the chief half of | | 
the tobacco that should be raised on the land—one of many | | 
promises made to the Indians which was never fulfilled. 
Mitatsimint claimed to own the land on the south side of the 
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conveyed to the Swedes for suitable merchandise. Deeds were 
drawn up, a strange and unfamiliar proceeding to the sachems, 
but they willingly affixed their marks to the parchment as in- 
structed by Minuit, making everything formal and binding. 
The papers have been lost, so we shall probably never know 
how much land was actually involved in this transaction. 

Having gained legal acquisition of the land, Minuit began 
the erection of a fort on the rocky ledge. It was built of 
palisades and earth and constructed in the form of a square 
with acute-angled bastions projecting diagonally from the four 
corners, three of which were mounted with artillery. Two 
log houses for the garrison and its supplies were built within 
the enclosure. The fort was flanked by tidal marshes which 
gave it natural protection, and the river and a small harbor 
inlet on the right served as a moat to guard the main gate. 
Entrance by land was on the north side where a well-beaten 
Indian path ran over the fastland through an oak forest. With 
the fort completed, and the cargo in the storehouse, the Swedes 
were prepared for any eventuality, and were ready to do busi- 
ness with the native traders. 

During the next few months, a few Lenape came out of the 
woods to trade, some on foot, others by dugout canoe. The 
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traffic was light and they brought fish, hops, corn, and a little 
tobacco, but not many beaver skins. The Swedes learned that 
the Lenape were not a great hunting people, and their tobacco 
crops were meager. 

Meanwhile the Swedes busied themselves planting barley 
and wheat they had brought from Europe, and laid up dried 
fish, venison, turkey, and geese for the approaching winter. 
The expedition cost 46,000 florins,* and when the two ships 
returned to Sweden they brought back only about 2300 pelt- 
ries, which were sold in Holland for 16,000 florins, and a small 
lot of tobacco which was sold in Sweden. Business was initially 
bad—no Spanish prizes had been seized—but there was hope 
of making a profit in the future after contact had been made 
with the Minquas who had not yet appeared. 

The personnel of the colony left in America consisted of 
Mans Kling, Commander; Henry Huygen, the Commissary; 
twenty-three soldiers, some Dutch and some Swedish; and one 
black slave named Anthony, a pitifully small band to face the 
hardships and terrors of an unknown wilderness. Their mis- 
sion was clear. They were to hold the fort and guard the 
Minquas Kill at all costs until Sweden could send a shipload of 
colonists to help strengthen her claim and prepare to resist 
the Dutch, whose opposition was certain to come before many 
months had passed. 

The redoubt on the river was not named Fort Stockholm as 
suggested in Minuit’s secret orders. Probably because he did 
not land at the Sable Island, and christen it Christina, he felt 
that the name of the child queen of Sweden should apply to 
his American acquisition. In any event, he named the strong- 
hold Fort Christina. Christina—and that is how she signed 
her name, not Christiana—was the daughter of Gustavus 
Adolphus, the warrior king who had died in battle six years 
before the settlement was made in America. Gustavus had 
long wanted a son who would wear the Swedish crown after 
him, and when his only offspring turned out to be a girl he 
covered up his disappointment by pretending that she was a 
boy. During her childhood Christina was a headstrong child 
and if she had lived in our age we would call her a tom-boy. 
She was a brilliant pupil, and was educated in politics by Axel 





*A florin (or florijn) was a Dutch monetary unit equal to 40 or 45 cents. A 
Swedish Riksdaler was worth 2% florins. 
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Oxenstierna, the wise old chancellor who controlled Sweden’s | 
policies during her childhood. Christina took the scepter, 
when she was eighteen, and for ten years embarked on a 
mixed program of downright folly and astute statesmanship 
that almost bankrupted the kingdom. She encouraged edu- 
cation by establishing schools and was a generous patron of 
the arts and sciences. On the other hand she made the court 
brilliant and gay, squandering the public funds in extravagant 
balls, masques, and pageants. She never married, much to 
the disappointment of her subjects, and wore mannish garb 
throughout her reign. A contemporary described her as 
follows: 

“She has a hawk-like nose and a broad but pleasant mouth. 
Her teeth are passable. Her eyes are beautiful and full of 
fire. Despite a few pockmarks, her complexion is good. Her 
hairdress is curious; her large peruke, which she wears far 
back on her forehead, is very thick at the sides. In back and 
in front, however, thin wisps of her own hair are visible. Her 
bodice is tied so tightly in the back that it looks almost like a 
man’s doublet. Her shirt sticks out over her dress, which she 
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wears men’s shoes, and her voice and manner are very mascu- 
line.” 

Christina died of erysipelas in Rome in 1689, “very small, 
fat and round with a double chin,” short-sighted, and with a 
suggestion of a beard on her chin. 

It was a paradox that the name of Christina should be given 
to the fort, and later to the Minquas Kill, for she apparently 
cared little about the fate of the colony. It was founded when 
she was a child and too young to be of assistance, and when | 

| 
; 
| 
i 


- Wears in a slovenly fashion. She rarely wears gloves, and she | 
: 


she could have aided, she elected a career to satisfy her own 
hunger for bright lights, music, and wine, remaining indiffer- 
ent to New World expansion. If anyone deserved to have his 
name perpetuated in the river, that man was Peter Minuit, 
and strangely enough he was neither Swedish nor Dutch, but 
the son of French Huguenot parents born in the German 
Rhineland city of Wessel. (He later was converted to the 


_ Dutch Reformed Church and served as a deacon.) Minuit 


never again saw Europe after building the fort at Hopoko- 
hacking, and he was unable to extend Sweden’s claims as | 
instructed. He was killed in a storm off the coast of the | 
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Island of St. Christopher in the West Indies where he had 
gone from Fort Christina to trade a cargo of wine. His loss 
to Sweden was irreparable, for he was the logical person to 
have served as governor of the colony. 

Having gained this toe-hold in America, the New Sweden 
Company sought colonists to strengthen Swedish claims and 
widen the scope of the country’s interest. The Swedish people 
felt no uncontrollable urge to leave their comfortable homes 
and cross turbulent seas to the American wilderness. Tales 
of ferocious animals and red-skinned “wildlings” who lay in 
wait to slaughter all intruders were being circulated in Europe, 
and this was little recommendation for the New World. 
Nevertheless, in 1640 and 1641 small expeditions of Swedes 
and Finns were sent to the Minquas Kill, bringing horses, 
goats, sheep, and cows in a serious attempt at colonization. 
They cleared a few acres of wooded land back of the fort, 
building typical Scandinavian log cabins, the first log houses 
to be seen on American soil. This structure spread through 
the middle and northern colonies, later appearing in the pioneer 
life of the far west, separated by thousands of miles from its 
first American home on the banks of the Christina. Some 
of the Swedes went into the beaver trade and friendly relations 
were at last negotiated with the Minquas. 

When a ship arrived from Europe with goods to barter, the 
traders lost no time in pushing their way through the forests 
to the Minquas country. Up the Christina River they went 
by boat from Fort Christina until they reached the head of 
tidewater where the stream became too shallow for further 
navigation. Then they plodded along the crooked Indian path 


‘over the dividing ridge and down to the Head of Elk, the 


identical avenue the Minquas had followed in coming down 
to the Delaware to attack the Lenape villages. At the Head 
of Elk, the Swedes again took to boats and finished their 
journey by water. They went to the Minquas country twice 
a year with “cloth, kettles, axes, hatchets, knives, mirrors 
and coral beads” returning with rich luxuriant pelts. The 
Swedes were liberal in their commerce with the Minquas, 
offering more goods per pelt than the Dutch, who also sent 
traders to the Minquas country overland from Manhattan. 
This alienated the Minquas from the Dutch and made them 


-more friendly toward the Swedes. It also displeased the 
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Lenape who disliked to see the Swedes befriending and trad- 
ing with their longtime enemies. The Minquas, who were by; 
now more interested in trade than in continuing their con- 
*quests, made regular trips down to Fort Christina, their backs 
bent under the loads of pelts which they brought for barter. 
The Swedes’ difficulty was in maintaining large stocks of suit- 
able goods to barter because the ships from Europe were few 
and far between. They frequently used sewan, or wampum, 
in lieu of merchandise as a supplementary medium of ex- 
change, giving the Indians two fathoms for one beaver skin. 
A fathom consisted of three ells, and for trading purposes an 
ell was measured from one corner of the mouth to the thumb 
of the opposite arm extended. The long-armed Minquas got 
their full share of value by this table of measure. It is im- 
portant to note that the Indians only accepted shell beads of j 
native manufacture, and English traders often supplied | 
Swedish traders with beads made by Virginia Indians which | 
were negotiable among the Minquas. The resourceful Dutch | 
started to manufacture their own wampum and used it to 
advantage in competing with the Swedes until the Indians 
learned it was counterfeit and refused to accept it. 

In 1643 John Printz was sent from Sweden to take charge | 
of the growing colony. A military man said to have weighed 
four hundred pounds, with hair that hung down to his shoul- 
ders, a closely-cropped mustache above his stern lips, and 
piercing blue eyes set close in his massive head, the new gov- 
ernor was one of the most colorful characters who ever entered 
the Minquas Kill. The Indians were to call him “Meschantz’, 
or big belly. He brought one hundred settlers and his duties 
were concretely outlined before he left Sweden. 

He was to encourage the colony to grow tobacco; propagate 
cattle and sheep; cultivate grapes; manufacture salt; explore 
for mines; cut timber for export; establish fisheries; raise 
silkworms. The program was an ambitious one, but Printz 
was the man for the job. He was a big man, capable of doing 
things in a big way. To begin with, he wasn’t satisfied to 
dwell on a diminutive river like the Christina; he wanted 
bigger waters and a more stately dwelling. He shortly moved 
the seat of the government from Fort Christina to Tinicum 
Island in the Delaware River (south of present Philadelphia) 
where he built Fort Gothenburg of hemlock beams, and Printz- 
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hoff, a baronial manor for himself and family. Here Printz 
held regular courts during his nine years as governor, and 
thus Tinicum Island became the first seat of justice in the 
territory that later became part of Pennsylvania. Fort Chris- 
tina, where the first cases at law in the Delaware Valley were 
decided, remained in use as the principal storehouse of the 
colony, a branch office so to speak, under the command of 
John Papegoya, Printz’s son-in-law. A Dutchman etna in 
Printz’s time said of the fort: 


Further up the River about 3 miles on the west shore on a creek 
called the Minquas Kill, so named because it runs quite near the 
Minquas country, is another fort called Christina. This fort lies 
a good half mile up the creek [Dutch measure] and is nearly en- 
circled by a marsh, except on the northwest side where it can be 
approached by land. At the southwest side it touches the Kill, 
but although it is actually in fairly good order, yet it might be 
made stronger. 


Printz had burning ambitions to make all of the Swedish 
holdings stronger, and by choosing strategic locations for forts 
on other streams leading to the Minquas country he almost had 
the fur trade under Swedish monopoly. He wrote in one of 
his early reports to his Swedish employers: 


The places we now possess and occupy are 1. Elfsborg which 
now (especially on the one side) is so secure that there is no need 
to fear any attack (if it does not become entirely too severe) ; 
2. Christina; 3. Dinnakongh [Tinicum Island] these 2 places are 
also in like manner made so strong that those who are therein 
need not fear any Savages, even if there were several thousands. 
4. Uplandh [Chester] 5. Schylenkyl [within present Philadelphia} 
these 2 places are now open, yet strong wooden houses are built 
upon them with small stone-cannon. 


It was inevitable that Printz would clash with both the 
Dutch and English as he attempted to block them from the 
Minquas country. One outstanding incident was his strong- 
handed treatment of the Englishmen, George Lambert and 
John Thickpenny of the Delaware Company of New Haven. 
In June of 1643 the two Englishmen sailed up the Delaware 
and into the Christina in their pinnace, the Cock, and cast 
anchor somewhere near Newport. Both the Black and White 
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Minquas were encamped there enroute to Fort Christina with 
their furs. The Englishmen promptly began to barter with 
the natives, exchanging cloth and shell beads for beaver pelts. 

rintz had them arrested, and charged them with inciting 
the Minquas to attack the fort. A mock trial was held, with 


reprimanded and charged with double duty on four hundred 
beaver pelts they had received in trade, and cautioned to keep 
out of Swedish territory at the risk of having their ship con- 
fiscated. 

Printz lacked men and supplies to fulfill his dream of build- 
ing anempire. His letters to Sweden asking for more backing 
were ignored, and six years passed without his receiving a 
single letter or message from the fatherland. Feeling badly 
treated, he took the matter into his own hands and went back 
to Sweden... He never returned. 

John Rising succeeded Printz as governor, and he imme- 
diately moved Swedish headquarters back to Fort Christina. 
The majority of the settlers who came with him were assigned 
places to live between the river and present New Castle, 
known to the Swedes as Fort Trinity. A few were sent up the 
Christina to build farms and help open up a commercial route 
to the Head of Elk, following the path the traders had used. 
English colonists from Virginia were then pushing up Chesa- 
peake Bay and had begun to settle along the Elk River. Rising 
was not averse to this expansion which he felt would improve 
his own trade, but he wanted to make certain that the route 
remained under Swedish control, and that the English did not 


- get a foot in the Christina Valley through the back door. 


Before coming to America, John Rising had been a student 
at Upsala and Leyden and travelled through Europe studying 
the economic systems of the leading countries. He was con- 
sidered an authority on commerce and trade. Once he saw 
first-hand what the economic situation was in the colony, he 
knew how to make improvements, we can be sure. But there 
were many drawbacks. There were less than four hundred 
colonists, and to carry out any plans of making the colony a 
profitable asset to the fatherland, he needed several hundred 
more people and supplies. One day in June, a year after his 
arrival, he sat down at a hand-made oak table in his cabin 
to give the authorities back home a clear picture of the state 


Printz acting as judge, and the Englishmen were severely ; 
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of affairs and to urge them to support his program of recon- 
struction and expansion. 

Rising was a facile writer, and he selected his words care- 
fully, treating each subject in logical order. He pointed out 
that the Indian situation was not good. The Lenape had 
resented the Swedes dealing with their enemies, the Minquas, 
and were interfering with the trade. They had recently mur- 
dered a Swedish woman, and were a constant threat to the 
safety of the colony. Meanwhile, the English of Maryland had 
become serious competitors in the fur trade, and their brothers 
in Virginia had cornered the tobacco market. They were 
offering the Minquas seven or eight pounds of gunpowder for 
each beaver skin, more than the Swedes could afford. The 
English authorities in New England threatened to send soldiers 
to drive the Swedes out of the land that the English had long 
claimed as their own. Rising had heard rumors from friendly 
Indians that the Dutch at New Amsterdam were laying plans 
to attack the Swedes and oust them from the Christina. Food 
and clothing had been scarce during the winter. Seeds were 
badly needed for planting flax and hemp. Skilled workmen 
were scarce and he needed more of them. Goods for the 
Indian trade was an absolute necessity and he had none on 
hand. Some of the freemen had run away from the colony, 
deserting their wives and children. More settlers were needed. 
Fort Christina was in disrepair, one side completely demol- 
ished. One barrel of gold or even a half barrel was all that 
Was required to preserve the colony and give it a new lease 
on life. The tone of his letter was unmistakably pessimistic, 
as he signed ‘Your Noble Countly Excellency’s and Well-born 
Lordships’ faithful and most humble servant”, and shook sand 
on the parchment to blot the ink. 

By the time Rising’s letter was received in Sweden—six 
months after he had-written it—it was already too late. The 
blow had fallen. Even as he wrote, the Dutch were getting 
ready to attack. It was an opportune time, as the Dutch well 
knew. Chancellor Oxenstierna, the venerable champion of 
the colony, had just died, and Queen Christina had lately fled 
from Sweden, leaving affairs in that country upset and in the 
hands of an inexperienced successor, Charles X. 

The man the Dutch selected to wield the death blow against 
the Swedes was Peter Stuyvesant. He was stubbornly Dutch 
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from head to toe. Headstrong, arrogant and tyrannical, Stuy 
vesant had been christened in business and diplomacy as 
clerk in the home office of the Dutch West India Company 


“Later, he had been promoted to a foreign post in Brazil, an 


then appointed governor of Curacao. During his governorship 
he led an expedition against the Portuguese island of St. Marti 
where he walked into a volley of musketshot, and later had t 
have his leg amputated to save his life. When the Compan 
needed a dependable man to take over the job of governin 
New Amsterdam, they selected Stuyvesant to straighten ou 
the confusion left by his two immediate successors, gin-bibbin 
Wouter van Twiller, a drunken clown, and Willem Kieft, whos 
ill-advised policies had aroused the enmity of the Indians. 
Stuyvesant had been in office at New Amsterdam for seven 
years when Rising came to America. He was virtually dic 
tator in a realm that spread over a wilderness territory that, 
to him, had no bounds, and which already contained many 
farms, a dozen small villages, and a capital “city” on Man 
hattan Island with a fortress and a population of about seven 
hundred inhabitants. Stuyvesant’s authority was as supreme! 
as a Roman emperor’s. You remained standing and removed 
your hat when addressing him. To offer a word of criticism! 
of his action was a sin bordering on treason. To suggest that 
the people should have a voice in the government was even! 
higher treason. If you chanced to be a Quaker, you would be! 
promptly banished because the Friendly people were his pet 
peeve. If you refused to go, you would probably be hung up| 
by your thumbs with a weight fastened to your feet. Know-| 
ing the nature of the man, we can imagine that the purple! 
veins stood out on his forehead when he learned that Rising | 
had affronted him by seizing Fort Casimir, the Dutch fort | 
on the Delaware. That was Rising’s greatest mistake. When) 


the directors of the West India Company heard this news in| 
Holland, they demanded retaliation regardless of consequences, | 
and that’s what Stuyvesant was waiting for. He had hesitated | 
to assume full responsibility for action against the Swedes, | 
despite the fact that they were seated on what he believed to | 
be Dutch territory, lest he foment an international crisis. But 
if the Company was ready to back him up, that was a different 
story. 


The attack was launched by water—with a force of seven 
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vessels, the largest fleet of warships ever seen up to that time 
in Delaware waters. From Manhattan Island down the Jersey 
Coast the fleet sailed, and at Cape May the vessels nosed 
into Delaware Bay. In the lead position was the Waag, the 
largest of the ships especially sent from Holland for this mis- 
sion. Behind her was the Abrams Offerhandle, mounting four 
guns, and following were the Hollanse Tuijn, Prinses Royael, 
Hoop, Liefde, and Dolphijn all carrying cannon.* Aboard the 
vessels was an army of militiamen and regular soldiers, num- 
bering several hundred, all armed to the teeth, and eager for 
battle. 

On the Waag, Director Stuyvesant stamped back and forth 
on his. silver-banded peg leg, upbraiding the Swedes and 
thumping his rattan cane on the deck to emphasize his words. 
He was planning the strategy, with complete and uncondi- 
tional surrender as the objective. He constantly pored over 
his maps, this parrot-faced Dutchman with a large beaked 
nose and unblinking eyes, set above two purple bags. In his 
quarters below deck, he met with his officers, wearing a skull 
cap to hide the bald spot that had grown larger until it almost 
covered the crown of his head. The thin hair fringing his 
baldness hung down over his ears like a woman’s tresses, 
resting on the starched white collar that covered his neck and 
part of his thick shoulders and chest. When he came out on 
deck, he wore a broad-brimmed velvet hat decorated with 
long ostrich feathers, and a vest of armor polished as bright as 
Silver. | 

John Rising did his best to save the colony, but the Dutch 
flotilla was too powerful for the poorly equipped defenders, 
so he yielded to the inevitable. Within two weeks, the Dutch 
had recaptured Fort Trinity which was renamed Fort or New 
Amstel, and the Swedish garrison at Fort Christina had sur- 
rendered. The Dutch, in the meantime, performed as true 
conquerors, and in Rising’s words, “killed our cattle, goats, 
Swine and poultry, broke open houses, pillaged the people out- 
side the sconce of their property, and higher up the river, they 
plundered many and stripped them to the skin.” 

Washington Irving, in his humorous History of New York, 
describes the Dutch conquest of New Sweden with mock seri- 





*Translated in the order mentioned above, the ships were the Balance, 
Abraham’s Offering, Holland Garden, Royal Princess, Hope, Love, Dolphin. 
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ousness, and adds the following facetious touch: ‘The trees 
shook as though struck with a paralytic stroke; trees shrunk 
aghast, and withered at the sight; rocks burrowed in the 
‘ground like rabbits, and even Christina Creek turned from its 
course and ran up a hill in breathless terror!” 

Suddenly, Stuyvesant changed character and became very 
lenient in his terms with the conquered Swedes. He even 
offered to give Fort Christina back to Rising if the Swedes 
would admit he was the boss. Rising and a few of his men 
chose to go back to Sweden rather than submit to Dutch rule.| 
There was a reason for Stuyvesant’s magnanimity. A courier 
had brought him a message reporting an Indian uprising in| 
New Amsterdam. During his absence, a Dutchman had shot 
a squaw who was stealing peaches, and the Indians avenged 
her murder by going on the war-path. One hundred Dutch’ 
colonists had already been murdered, and many others 
wounded. Houses and crops had been burned. The situation| 
was grave and Stuyvesant knew he must return. If he dallied 
too long trying to enforce hard terms on the Swedes, the 
Indians might destroy the entire Dutch settlement. 

Captain Dirck Smith was left behind as commander of the’ 
conquered territory. New Amstel became the Dutch head- 
quarters, and Fort Christina, renamed Altena, was used as a 
supply depot. Garrisons of Dutch soldiers were stationed at j 
both forts, but the change in rulers did not seriously affect the | 
status of the Swedish and Finnish settlers except that they | 
were now Dutch subjects. 

The Dutch coming from a well-watered country cut up by 
bays, sounds, rivers, lakes, and fjords found something familiar 
and homelike in the marshes and low meadows, and a number 
of Dutch families built homes between New Castle and the 
south bank of the Christina. 

The Dutch control lasted about ten years, Captain Dirck 
Smith having been succeeded by Jean Paul Jacquet who was 
followed by Jacob Alrichs, William Beekman, and Alexander | 
d’Hinoyossa. Then the English crossed swords with the | 
Hollanders, the culmination of their long rivalry over the | 
Delaware. Stuyvesant was forced to surrender New Amster- | 
dam to a British fleet. Sir Robert Carr seized New Amstel, 
imprisoning the Dutch garrison. Carr represented the gov- 
ernment of the Duke of York who had received a grant earlier 
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from his brother, Charles II, and was now determined to 
extend his possessions. English soldiers marched into Fort 
Altena and ran up the Duke’s banner. All of the inhabitants 
of the colony, Dutch, Swedes, and Finns, were given notice 
that they must swear allegiance to James, Duke of York. A 
few English soldiers and officers confiscated land that the 
Dutch had owned along the Christina, but the majority of the 
farmers were unmolested. The Duke confirmed their title to 
the land if they paid a small fee. If they didn’t, they kept the 
land anyway. The English from Virginia, Maryland, New 
Jersey, and Europe came and settled in the Duke’s colony. 

By 1682, the administration had again changed. William 
Penn, the new English proprietor, sailed up the Delaware with 
two leases and two deeds of feoffment from the Duke of York. 
The country of the Christina and the territory below as far 
as Cape Henlopen became known as “the three lower counties 
of Pennsylvania, viz., New Castle, Kent and Sussex. So the 
land came under the authority of a Quaker in the mad whirl 
of changing rulers four times in less than fifty years. In his 
letter to the Society of Free Traders, Penn wrote of the 
Delaware River: 

It hath the advantage of many Creeks or Rivers rather than run 
into the main River or Bay, some Navigable for Great Ships, some 
for small craft. Those of most eminency are Christina, Brandy- 
wine, Skilpot and Skulkill; any of which have room to lay up the 
Royal Navy of England, there being from four to eight Fathom 
water. 

John Moll, the chief Dutch magistrate at New Castle, con- 
veyed an interesting document to William Penn when the 
Quaker arrived. It was an Indian deed negotiated by Moll 
himself on July 10, 1680 with the Indians Kanockere, Alom, 
Eliggene, Nogcotto, Towis, Wippaycam, and Winappanegge. 
So far as we can determine, Moll had decided, probably with 
some encouragement by his superiors, that it would be wise 
to obtain clear title from the Indians for the land that had then 
been occupied by the whites for more than forty years. This 
land encompassed the entire Christina drainage, but who the 
Indians were, and where they lived is still a mystery; and, 
moreover, Minuit’s earlier transaction with the reputed Indian 
owners had taken in the same territory. The deed was quaintly 
worded as follows: 
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Have ffor us and ower Hairs alimiated Bargend and Sold Unt 
Mr. John Moll, off ye Town of New Castle upon Delaware River In 
the Behalffe of all the Inhabitans Dwelling at Cass and Broot land 
{Bread and Cheese Island} Red CLa Creeke & Witte CLay Creeck 
Quite unto the falls thare off which are all reddi Seatind and shall 

_ seddle here after upon any off the said Lands about Cristina Creeck 
as farr as the Precincts of Maryland, etc. 


With this deed in his possession, Penn could lay claim to Indian! 
title as well as authority from the Crown, and his jurisdiction! 
over the “three lower counties” remained firm until 1704| 
when the three counties established their own separate As-| 
sembly and claimed self-government as subjects of the English) 
Crown. | 
As one flag came down, and others ruffled in the shifting: 
marsh-winds that blew over the fort, many changes were} 
taking place on the banks of the Christina. Swedes, Finns, | 
Dutch, and English felled the tall trees or burned them down 
to build their houses, barns, and sheds, each according to the 
architecture of his homeland. They set the underbrush on! 
fire to make cleared fields for cultivation. Large trees were | 
girdled and left to stand leafless and dead until they rotted | 
and fell to the earth. Wheat, rye, Indian corn, barley, peas, | 
beans, turnips and potatoes took root in the deep, rich, fertile 
soil of the reclaimed meadows which had once been marshes. | 
Flax and oats were sowed in the spring in the fields of corn | 
stubble remaining from the previous autumn. The Dutch | 
farmers, following Old World custom, heaped up dykes of 
earth along the river to keep the water from flooding over 
into their fields. Swedes and Finns, homely in their husbandry, 
built crude wagons with wooden sled runners, instead of 
wheels, to haul hay and grain from the fields to their barns. | 
Their plows had wooden mould boards; their home-made | 
harrows were of the primitive triangular shape. Ox yokes 
had bows made of bent hickory; horses’ traces were plaited 
from twisted deer hide. Even a windmill was constructed at | 
Fort Christina to grind corn, after the Dutch method, but it 
became obsolescent when water-powered mills were built. 
Settlers pushed upstream from the village that had grown 
around the fort, but they clung close to the river shore. Here 
on the banks an English-styled clapboard house went up and 
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was occupied by a family who spoke a language that was not 
understood by their Swedish or Dutch neighbors on the next 
farm who lived in a log house built along Scandinavian lines. 
The river became a linguistic and architectural potpourri. 
Note the names of some of the settlers: 

Andries Anderson, a Finn, built a mill on a navigable run 
called after him ‘Andries ye Fynnes Creek” now known as 
Mill Creek as it threads its way through Canby Park. Thomas 
Jackson, Thomas Snelling and Ollie Paulson were raising 
cattle on Bread and Cheese Island, and brush fires burnt all 
night in front of their houses to drive away the pesky mosqui- 
toes that bred in the marshes and almost ate the livestock alive. 
Thomas Wollaston, James Crawford, Hermann Otto, and 
Girard Otto were building on Swart Nutten Island, later called 
Lewden Island where Martin Gerrutt had already built a 
house. John Nomers and Peter Thomason blazed the hickory 
and gum trees along White Clay Creek to mark the bounds 
of the land that belonged to them. John Ogle, John Hendrick 
and Herman Jackson had moved upstream to settle on a plot 
of land called Muscle Cripple. The pungent odor of wild 
grapes hung in the air as their children stomped out the juice 
with their bare feet in sturdy wood casks made by Lauris the 
Cooper. Toost Rugger, a miller, owned land on the creek, 
and four soldiers, Robert Scott, John Marshall, John Cousins, 
and John Boyers, divided up four hundred acres on the east 
side of the Christina among them. 

More and more hand-made boats, many built after the 
Indian way, were seen on the Christina bringing settlers to 
the fort for supplies, or to have Hans Roback, one of the first 
blacksmiths, repair their farming tools. On Sundays, they 
paddled down the river to attend service at Crane Hook Church 
Which was built at the junction of the Christina with the 
Delaware where it was accessible to both Swedes and Lutheran 
Dutch, not only on the Christina, but at New Castle and 
across the Delaware in New Jersey. As early as 1647 a sloop 
was built, and in 1651 Clas Timmerman, a boat builder, con- 
Structed a two hundred ton burden ship for Governor Printz, 
the beginning of an industry that would later thrive on the 
river. 

Paths were being trampled through the matted woods 
where no white man or Indian had ever before set foot. The 
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paths led to groves of sassafras, red maple, and hickory whose 
barks were boiled down to make multi-colored dyes for espe 
spun clothing. Spinning the wool and flax, and weaving and 
dyeing the cloth fell to the nimble fingers of the women! 
The paths led to bayberry trees, which the Swedes calle 
“tallow shrub,’ whose leaves and berries were cooked t 
obtain wax for candles before tallow was available. The bay 
berry candles didn’t bend or melt in summer and gave o 
an agreeable odor when lighted. Modern Delawareans still 
burn bayberry candles the night before Christmas as a guar- 
antee of good luck. The paths also led to quiet fishing places 
along the rambling stream where tons of herring and shad 
were netted in the spring as they came upstream to breed 
by the millions. One of the favorite fishing holes of the early 
period was near the present town of Christiana, and became 
known as “Fishing Place,” and was so designated on the deed 
to the property. Another spawning place was on Herring 
Branch near Red Clay Point where anglers netted almost un- 
believable quantities of a species of edible fish that is now 
obsolete in those waters. 

In 1654 an alehouse formerly built on Tinicum Island, 
robbed of its doors and clapboards by the Indians, was floated | 
down the Delaware and into the Christina by keel boat. It 
was set up outside Fort Christina, a forerunner of the inns 
and taverns to follow during the Colonial period. 

Paths which later became cartroads were being beaten 
down by the feet of weary travelers going from one settle- | 
ment to another. The land route from the north formerly 
ended abruptly at the river bank, but in 1699 Robert Jones 
was given permission to carry passengers across by canoe. 
This surmounted the water barrier, and was the first step 
that eventually led to flat bottomed ferry boats and then 
finally the wood and steel bridges that spanned the river in 
subsequent years. This route from the north was the first 
trans-Peninsular line of travel, and followed the Delaware 
River from Philadelphia south to a fording place over 
Naaman’s Creek at Claymont. From there it continued on 
to another fording place over the Brandywine, and thence to 
Robert Jones’ ferry already mentioned at the site of Fort 
Christina. After crossing the river, the traveler resumed his 
journey along a path to New Castle, where other paths spoked 
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out to the south and west, one leading to Christiana Bridge. 
At the ferrying place on the Christina, another path ran 
upstream—Rising’s old road—paralleling the stream all the 
way to the head of tidewater. The court at New Castle in 
1679 specified that certain roads were to be laid out ten feet 
wide, under the jurisdiction of an overseer. The inhabitants 
on the north side of the Christina were ordered to clear a road 
to Christina Head and there erect a bridge. The head of tide- 
water on the Delmarva Peninsula was the preordained site 
of a town, so at an early date, the little hamlet that was to 
become Christiana Bridge had sent its roots into the soil. 
Today, these early routes are all paved highways, and like most 
of the main travel routes in Delaware, had their origin as 
Indian paths. : : 

As early as 1683, the most prominent men of the colony had 
obtained acreage along the Christina, and a list of the land- 
owners comprises a cross-section of the “Who’s Who” of the 
day. Peter Alrichs had 1000 acres at Crane Hook at the 
mouth of the river. Jean Paul Jacquet’s son John had 280 
acres near Long Hook. Between his land and Swart Nutten 
Island, Charles Rumsey a Welshman and John Watkins each 
held 640 acres. At Swart Nutten, John Darby owned 300 
acres of deep, fertile land. -Abraham Mann, Justice of the 
Peace and later a Sheriff, was settled on 570 acres on Bread 
and Cheese Island, and John Moll had 210 acres a few miles 
up the stream; Joseph Borne’s holdings of 350 acres were near 
Moll’s; Conrad Constantine had acquired 560 acres at present 
Newport, while Thomas Wollaston had 370 acres on White 
Clay Creek and 100 acres on Mill Creek. John Nomers and 
John Conn each had 500 acres on White Clay. Arnoldus 
de la Grange’s holdings of 1150 acres included a large tract 
on the Christina adjoining 400 acres belonging to the Finn, 
Broor Sinnexsen. Higher up on the Christina, John Ogle 
and the Quaker, Valentine Hollingsworth had each come into 
possession of 1000 acres. 

A composite folklore was taking shape along the river, 
characterized by a coalescence of Dutch and Swedish folk 
tales; church festivals, such as Christmas, Easter, Pentecost, 
Candlemas-day, Ascension Day and others; topped off by 
Anglo Saxon traditions. Added to these were the beliefs of 
the Finns to whom the others attributed an unholy knowledge 
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of magic arts and sorcery. During the reign of ait 
Printz, Lasse, a Finn, and Karin, a Finnish woman, had been 
accused of witchcraft. Later Margaret Mattson and Gertrude 
‘Hendrickson were suspected of being witches and were accused 
of bewitching cows, making their milk dry up. 

The superstitious Finns believed that a psalm book placed 
beneath the head of a newly born child would prevent it being 
turned into an elf by evil spirits. When they sold a cow, a 
bunch of her hair was cut off and preserved for good luck. 
If a Finnish housewife spilled milk, she threw salt into the 
fire to prevent misfortune that was certain to follow. If a 
Finnish farmer wanted to prevent rain during harvest time, 
he read the Lord’s Prayer backwards. His wife always cut 
a cross on her broomstick to prevent witches from riding it. 
If a horse fell down for lack of strength, a branch of dogwood 
was tied to its neck to rejuvenate it. A little of each course 
from the Christmas table was given to the cattle to preserve 
them against witchcraft. 

Not only these lores of the Finns, but commonly accepted 
signs and portents of the Dutch, Swedes, and English—warn- 
ings of death—planting by the moon—dream interpretations 
were all widely circulated among the inhabitants of New 
Sweden and became part of the common lore. The ways of 
the Indians also had a stronger influence in moulding the 
customs of the settlers than has been generally recognized, 
and European patterns were greatly modified by the prepara- 
tion and consumption of tobacco, corn, and other native prod- 
ucts. The Indian herb cures, their trapping, hunting, and 
fishing methods were all woven into a fabric of life. 

In this way the first white men became established in the 
Christina country, first as bitter enemies, one nation’s soldiers 
ready to wage war against the others in their eagerness to 
possess the stream. After a while, under the peaceful spell 
of the river, the settlers and soldiers lost their nationalistic 
ties that bound them to their European fatherlands. In the 
more important pursuits of living together, working, build- 
ing, and raising broods of children, who were to become the 
first generation of Americans, they reached for and found 
common interests. Time and acculturation smoothed out most 
of their differences. 
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Chapter 4 
A PREACHER AND A COLLEGE BOY 


WHEN pompous, barrel-bellied John Printz strode ashore 
at Fort Christina in February of 1643 to take over the gov- 
ernorship of the Swedish colony, he brought with him a motley 
crowd of Swedish and Finnish colonists. The majority were 
respectable, law-abiding citizens who had volunteered for the 
voyage in hope of finding fortunes in America. There were 
also a few convicted poachers, deserters from the army, in- 
solvent debtors, and “two married men who had committed 
adultery three times.” Their coming to New Sweden was 
not of their own choice. Colonists were badly needed for 
this fifth expedition, and the Swedes found it necessary to 
deport a few undesirables to complete the passenger lists. 
Among the lawbreakers were some Finns, of whom we shall 
hear more later, exiled for the heinous crime of destroying 
the forests by burning the trees when they cleared the land 
for farming. These banished citizens, who were reluctant to 
board the two ships in Sweden, were as eager as the others 
to come ashore at the fort. They had sailed from Stockholm 
in August—seven months before. Even after leaving the 
storm-tossed Atlantic, the two ships Fama and the Swan had 
been mercilessly battered by wintry gales in the treacherous 
Shoals of Delaware Bay. Their rigging was broken, their 
Sails split, and some of the cargo ruined. Men, women, and 
children alike were cold, seasick, and badly frightened. When 
at last they turned into the Christina, the land looked good 
to all of them, and cheers went up at the sight of the Swedish 
flag flying over the fort. We can be sure that the ships were 
as welcome to the men on the shore as the land was to those 
on the ships. Peter Hollander and Lieutenant Mans Kling, 
the leaders of the colony who had long awaited the arrival 
of ships with supplies from the fatherland, and Herr Chris- 
toffer, the Calvinist preacher, and Reorus Torkillus, the 
Lutheran minister, were among those who shouted greetings 
as the passengers came ashore. 

One of the passengers walking behind Printz dropped to his 
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knees on the cold rocks of Hopokohacking as soon as he 
stepped off the gangplank. His lips formed the words of the 
Lord’s Prayer which the others repeated after him with a 
deep believing sincerity. The man was John Campanius, a 
Lutheran minister, and this was his first visit to America. He 
had studied theology at the University of Upsala, after which 
he had served in Russia as a chaplain at the Swedish legation. 
On his return from Russia he had been engaged as a school- 
master at Norrtalje, a small town north of Stockholm, and 
later he was appointed resident clergyman at the orphans’ 
home in Stockholm. Campanius was forty-one years of age 
when he was asked by Admiral Claes Flemming, counsellor 
of state, to join Printz’s American expedition as spiritual 
advisor. . 

His wife and children apparently accompanied him to Amer- 
ica, although history is uncertain on this point. We are at 
least positive that a son named John was with him, as later 
events reveal. The minister’s salary was 180 silver dollars a 
year, the identical amount paid to Hans Janeke, the barber- 
surgeon of the colony and the first ‘“‘doctor’ in New Sweden. 
Mens’ souls and bodies were on a par so far as the Swedish 
treasury was concerned. Governor Printz was on the payroll 
for twelve hundred silver dollars per annum, a handsome sum 
by. comparison, augmented by his personal income which 
could be invested in trade for profit. 

During his first few months in America, while adjusting 
himself to the new life, Campanius assisted Torkillus in con- 
ducting services for the settlers in a log chapel built within 
the walls of Fort Christina. This was the Swedes’ first place 
of worship, and although no accurate description has been 


_ preserved, it was a far cry from a regular church building. 


During the winter of 1643 Torkillus fell ill and he died at the 
age of thirty-five. Campanius read the funeral service as 
the first Lutheran minister in America was lowered into a 
grave made near the chapel, or within its walls, according to 
Swedish church custom. As Torkillus’ successor, Campanius 
continued to hold services at the fort, but when Printz moved 
his headquarters to Tinicum Island the preacher followed him. 
In 1646 he preached the dedicatory sermon in a log church 
erected near Printz’s mansion. Then, in 1647, he wrote the 
archbishop requesting permission to return to Sweden because 
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of ill health, and finally sailed back after five years in Amer- 
ica. He lived to a ripe old age and died September 17, 1683. 

From these sketchy biographical notes, which comprise 
almost everything that is known of his life, one might gather 
that Campanius does not deserve more than the casual men- 
tion that is given to his name in most accounts of the Swedish 
colony. Yet, he made a contribution far more important than 
that made by any other Swedish pastor. Indeed, outside of 
Printz himself, the minister was certainly the most outstand- 
ing figure in the fifth expedition, and rates high as the Chris- 
tina’s first scholar. Campanius was the first Swede, and, in 
fact, one of the earliest Europeans, to give serious study to 
Indian customs and languages. Others before him had picked 
up a smattering of words necessary to enable them to carry 
on the fur trade, but the Swedes were not noted for linguistic 
facility. They preferred that the Indians learn to speak 
Swedish rather than burden themselves with what they con- 
sidered heathen gibberish. Hendrick Huygen, the commis- 
sary at the fort and one of the few who remained from those 
who had accompanied his brother-in-law Minuit on the first 
expedition, was among the best versed in the native customs. 
As a result of many dealings with the red man he had even 
gathered a superficial knowledge of their language, but Huy- 
gen was a rare individual, and furthermore he was a Dutch- 
man. Rare also was his Dutch servant Godfrey Harmer who 
also knew the Indian tongues and who, like Huygen, was of 
assistance to Campanius. As a matter of fact, the majority 
of the Swedes and Dutch could not read or write their own 
language and it is not surprising that they did not evince an 
interest in mastering an unwritten, alien tongue. 

Like the other settlers, Campanius at first made the com- 
mon mistake of assuming that there was a universal language 
with which all the American tribes were conversant. Huygen 
explained to him that the words spoken by the Lenape were 
different from those spoken by the Minquas and that neither 
could understand the other’s language. As we know today, 
the Indian tribes scattered throughout America spoke several 
hundred different dialects, and no one language scholar has 
ever been able to master all of them. Among the eastern 
Indians, the Algonkian and Iroquoian languages were the pre- 
vailing ones, and a white person conversant in the two tongues 
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could travel from Hudson Bay to the Carolinas and from the 
Atlantic to the Alleghenies without needing an interpreter. 

Campanius questioned Huygen and carefully transferred to 
his notes all the Algonkian and Iroquoian words with which 
the commissary was conversant. Then as the Minquas and 
Lenape traders appeared at the fort to barter, the minister 
took advantage of the opportunity to add new words to his 
vocabulary. The Indians also attended the services at the 
chapel out of curiosity even though they did not understand 
his preaching. Campanius wrote later that they “greatly 
wondered that he had so much to say and that he stood alone 
and talked so long while all the rest were listening in silence.” 
They came to him after the services with questioning looks 
and queries he did not understand, but it was plain to see 
that they were keenly interested in him and probably thought | 
him a great leader, for who else could command a silent audi- | 
ence of Swedes for so long a time? 

As he began to understand the meaning of the Indian 
words, Campanius labored to familiarize himself with sentence } 
structure and idiom. He was handicapped by the absence of | 
any written records to which he could refer, but continued 
on his own initiative to compile a vocabulary. In recording 
the words, he employed letters from the Swedish alphabet 
which when spoken aloud approximated the sound of the word 
as it registered in his ears. Any Swede who could read could 
pronounce the words without difficulty even though he did 
not know their meaning. An Englishman or Dutchman who 
could not read Swedish, would have spoken the words with 
an accent characteristic of his own language, thus altering or 
destroying their meaning. A modern language scholar would 
have recorded the sounds in phonetic symbols, a universally 
useful medium, but the use of phonetics had not yet come 
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Utilizing his Indian vocabulary, Campanius began to hold 
special services at the chapel in the native language, but he 
soon realized that his messages were reaching only a few of 
the savages. Many of the Indians were still reluctant to come 
to the fort, and above all to be herded behind closed doors. 
Therefore he began a tour of the Indian towns and villages, 
principally to broaden his knowledge of their language and 
customs. At the end of two years he could converse in both 
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Lenape and Minquas dialects and was a welcome visitor to the 
Indian wigwams. No Swede had previously shown such a 
sympathetic interest in their way of life. The natives ex- 
pressed their appreciation to this great white chief by extend- 
ing to him the hospitality that characterized their original 
dealings with the whites. But Campanius had not labored to 
master their words merely to ingratiate himself and to win 
their admiration. His underlying motive from the beginning 
was to teach the Indians about Christ. Governor Printz, who 
was a deeply religious man, encouraged the minister in his 
undertaking and urged him to continue in the good work. 
Printz knew that the conversation of the savages necessitated 
an intimate knowledge of their language and an understanding 
of the native religious beliefs. He was pleased to see how 
industriously Campanius applied himself to the task of con- 
verting those who were “heretofore living in abominable 
heathenish idolatry and all manner of ungodliness.” 

Campanius discovered that the Lenape Indians were a pro- 
foundly religious people, and their creed embraced certain 
beliefs which he found highly commendable, although he 
would not have dared admit this to the archbishop. They 
believed there were twelve heavens, each presided over by a 
deity, and in the highest heaven ruling over the universe was 
the Great Spirit or Manito. In order to reach the ears of 
the Great Spirit a prayer was repeated twelve times. Animals, 
birds, trees, and such natural forces as wind, snow, and rain 
all had their places in Lenape religion and were worshipped 
with appropriate ceremony. Dreams and visions also played 
a major part in the Indian’s religious pattern. 

Campanius recognized that the Lenape Manito had his 
parallel in the God of Lutheran tenets. But the keystone of 
Lutheranism was the catechism, completely lacking in Lenape 
concepts. In Europe, Campanius had used the catechism to 
prepare children for their Christian confirmation. Since the 
Indians were children in his eyes, it was natural for him to 
begin his missionary work with the catechism. Unaided he 
commenced a task of tremendous labor—the translation of 
Luther’s Little Catechism into Lenape Gialect. In 1646 the 
catechism was completed. 

Campanius then began an evangelical tour of Indian towns 
calling forth the natives to listen to the words the Great 
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Spirit had placed on his lips for them. He went to the villages' 
Passayunk, Nittabonck, and Poaetquissingh. He journeyed 
to Wickquakonick, and Sipaessingh, and even went to Min- 
Puannan on White Clay Creek. 

Men, women, and children assembled in each village to hear 
him. Sitting cross-legged on the ground at his feet, they| 
listened respectfully as he preached. As he read to them from| 
the catechism in their own language, they realized his great-| 
ness. Not even their greatest chiefs could perform such a 
feat. The tribal shaman, with his herb cures and fetishes, 
had no magic medicine to compare with the white-skinned| 
preacher who brought them a personal message from Manito} 
in their own language. They listened to stories of the virgin | 
birth, Adam and Eve, the Flood, Moses and the Command- | 
ments, and other tales and parables from the scriptures. Many | 
of his listeners were converted to Christianity and offered | 
themselves as disciples. Campanius charged them to spread | 
the gospel of Christ to others, thus laying the foundations for | 
the acceptance by the Indians of the teachings of the Mora- | 
vian missionaries, Zeisberger, Heckewelder, Brainerd, and 
others who came to the Delaware Valley during the next 
century. 

Campanius was the first European scholar to record a 
religious tract into the Lenape tongue. John Eliot’s Indian 
Bible, published in 1664, is generally accepted as the first 
religious translation into the Indian tongue. But when Eliot 
began his work among the Indians in 1646, Campanius had 
already been working among the natives for three years. In 
1656, eight years before Eliot’s Bible was published, Campanius 
presented a complete translation of his catechism to the King 
of Sweden, although it was not published until 1696. The 
catechism was used by many Swedish evangelists who fol- 
lowed Campanius to the New World, and even today copies 
may be found in rare book collections. 

Apart from his preaching, Campanius was also an accurate 
observer of the natural history of the New World. He had 
the foresight to keep a day-by-day journal in which he entered 
detailed items pertaining to the country, the weather, the 
settlements, and the Indian customs. One entry in the journal 
relating to the Christina River is of pertinent interest. He 
wrote: 
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The creek is a deep, navigable stream and runs far into the 
country. On both sides of it as well as up to Menejeck Creek, the 
land is excellent both to sow and plant, and there grows upon it all 
sorts of fruit trees. 


He went on further to write: 


At Swapecksisko, or White Clay Creek, there is a fine white 
clay and when it is dry and well prepared it is as good as white 
lead. At Huiskakimensi Creek and at Nut-Tree Island there is red 
earth which when dried, powdered and well prepared is used 
instead of cinnabar. 


One reflects with interest on the utilization of the clay from 
the banks of these two tributaries of the Christina, White 
Clay and Red Clay Creeks. The Indians first used the red 
and white clay for face paint and to make their pottery ves- 
sels. The settlers dug it out of the banks to chink their 
houses and to make pigments for their paints. More recently, 
potteries and brick-making industries have in modern times 
operated on the banks of these same creeks. The needs of 
successive generations results in a modification of products 
although the raw material remains unchanged. 

In 1648 when John Campanius returned to Sweden he car- 
ried with him the Indian catechism and his journal. The latter 
contained, among other entries, a Lenape and Minquas vocab- 
ulary as well as a dialogue between two Algonkian Indians 
and a Swedish translation of their words. At the time of his 
death the two manuscripts were still unpublished. Campanius’ 
son John, who had returned to Sweden with his father, mar- 
ried and a son was born to him who was named Thomas. 
During his childhood, young Thomas heard many tales of 
adventures in America from both his father and grandfather 
and his own interest was awakened. When he reached adult- 
hood, Thomas kept his grandfather’s memory alive by having 
the catechism published.* Then he began writing a book of 





*Copies of the catechism were used by other Swedish missionaries as shown 
in the following letter written by Pastor Biorck jin 1697: ‘‘The Indians and we 
aré as one people; we live in much greater friendship with them than the 
English; they call the Swedes in their own language their own people; they 
were very glad when we came, as they see now that Sweden does not abandon 
them. They are also very fond of learning the catechism, which has been 
Printed in their language; they like to have it read to them, and they have 
engaged Mr. Charles Springer to teach their children to read it.’’ 
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his own which was published in 1702. It was based on stories 
he had heard during his boyhood, augmented by the notes in 
his grandfather’s journal which had come into his possession. 
Its full title was A Short Description of the Province of New 
Sweden, now called by the English, Pennsylvania in America, 
compiled from the relations and writing of persons worthy of 
credit and adorned with maps and plates. This book contains | 
a condensation of John Campanius’ Indian vocabulary, an ac- 
count of the customs of the Indians, and other items on the 
flora and fauna of New Sweden, particularly the Christina 
Valley. It is not without the usual fantastic accounts then 
prevalent of fish with no heads; prophetic grasses by means | 
of which a sick man could know whether he would die or 
recover; sea spiders as large as tortoises; rattlesnakes who 
could take off a man’s leg in one bite, and other non-existent 
wonders of the New World. John Campanius, the elder, 
did not live long enough to see his manuscript in print. 
Through the perseverance of his grandson, Thomas Campanius 
Holm (he adopted Holm as a surname, contracted from Stock- 
holm, his place of residence) the journal was lifted from 
obscurity and given the circulation it deserved. Modern stu- 
dents consider it an accurate contemporary account of the 
affairs of the colony, despite the author’s tendency toward 
exaggeration. The remarkable thing, which is generally un- 
recognized, is that the book was written many years after the 
death of the scholar who gathered the data, and by an author 
who had never seen America or the Indians of whom he 
wrote so authoritatively. 
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With John Rising, commander of the tenth Swedish ex- 
pedition, came his companion and assistant, another outstand- 
ing Swede to the banks of the Christina. He was a tall, robust 
fellow, and unlike the devout Campanius, had a dreamy, 
romantic temperament. In October of 1653, when his long 
legs took him up the gangplank of the good ship Ohrn bound 
for America, he had just passed his twenty-first birthday. His 
name was Peter Lindestrom,* the son of prominent Marten 
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Mansson who had taken the name Lindestrom after he had | 
been knighted by the king. Peter had studied at Upsala, a ) 





*Usually given with an umlaut (Lindestrom) herein omitted. 
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_ university whose influence diffused to America through a 
- number of its graduates who were members of the several 
- New Sweden expeditions. Peter had left school for two years 
to work as a clerk in the College of Mines where his father 
held the important post of Secretary. Then he re-entered 
college and specialized in mathematics and the science of 
fortifications. But he had a restless disposition, and dreamed 
of adventure and romance in far-off lands, yearning for the 
day when he could quit the classroom and travel on his own. 

One day, the halls of Upsala buzzed with excitement. News 
had reached the university of the new expedition being out- 
fitted for an American journey. John Rising had issued a call 
for young men to join. Peter was an impulsive lad, and he 
made up his mind in a flash to offer his services. When he 
told his parents that he wanted to leave school and go to 
America, they were decidedly not in favor of what they 
thought was a schoolboy’s whim. But Peter coaxed, making 
the same promises sons have always made to their parents, 
and finally had his way. With some reluctance, they con- 
sented to his joining the expedition providing John Rising 
would look after him. Lindestrom met with Rising and the 
deal was made. They agreed that he was “to see the world 
and gain experience.” Consequently, he did not rate an 
Official position when the ship embarked, although he was 
given free passage with officer’s rank. However, in 1654 after 
they had landed at Fort Christina, Rising gave him the title 
of ‘Engineer and Clerk of Court,” and a salary of $144 a year. 

Lindestrom was apparently a very intelligent lad, far ahead 
of his years. He was conversant in Latin, German, Dutch, 
and French, as well as his native Swedish, and like Campanius, 
he quickly picked up a smattering of Lenape words. He was 
much intrigued with Indian place names and their meanings, 
and was curious to learn all he could about the customs of 
the savages. Lindestrom’s most important contribution was 
as a geographer, and as soon as he landed in America, he set 
out to draw a map of New Sweden, a project which appealed 
to him because it necessitated wide travelling in all parts of the 
valley. In Lindestrom’s day, geography was considered one 
of the most important branches of the sciences. Little was 


known in Europe of the outside world, especially far-away | 


America. Men capable of making good maps were rare and 
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commanded the highest favors at court. About six years 
after, a Bohemian, Augustine Herman, whose name will be 
mentioned later in our story, was commissioned by Charles 
Calvert to make a map of the province of Maryland. The 
project required ten years, and as a reward, Herman was 
given an extensive and valuable tract of land along the East- 


_ern Shore where he spent the remainder of his days in baronial 


comfort. 

John Rising encouraged young Lindestrom and placed men 
and ships at his disposal. The engineer began to explore both 
sides of the Delaware River, and every navigable creek and 
river, from the mouth of the bay to the head of navigation 
at the falls near present Trenton. His engineering training 
served him in good stead as he wandered up and down the land 
and sailed over the waterways, taking measurements and 
charting their streams. He finally completed a large map 
which was taken back to Sweden and installed on the wall of 
the Royal Council Chamber in the palace. It was consulted 
during official discussion of Colonial affairs and was reprinted 
in many tracts treating of New Sweden. In 1697 a fire in the 
palace destroyed the original, but fortunately smaller copies 
had been reproduced. The map is surprisingly accurate, con- 
sidering the crude instruments which the cartographer of the 
seventeenth century had at his disposal, and is complete with 
the locations of Indian towns, creeks, islands, marshes, as well 
as Dutch and Swedish settlements. 

Lindestrom also kept a journal in which he entered his daily 
experiences from the time he left Sweden until he returned. 
He examined the soil, took soundings of the river, made 
weather observations, noted logical town sites, and took spe- 
cial pains to observe the animals, birds, plants, and fishes. He 
left no stone unturned to record accurately the Indian habits, 
clothing, religious ceremonies, fishing and hunting techniques, 
medicines and mortuary customs. All these subjects were 
carefully entered in the journal. He wrote of the Christina 
River: 


This Christina River is a deep river, rich in fish; it extends far 
up into the country and can be navigated with sloops and other 
large vessels a considerable distance. On both sides of the river, 
the soil is by nature suitable for all kinds of agriculture and the 
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cultivation of all kinds of rare fruit-bearing trees. Yet it is such 
a fertile country that the pen is too weak to praise and extol it 
sufficiently; yet indeed on account of its fertility it may well be 
called 4 land flowing with milk and honey. 

Grape-vines exist there in abundance which bear large white, 
red, brown and blue grapes. On Christina Creek up at White Clay 
we found a grape-vine which was two ells thick — such a thickness 
in a grape-vine has never been seen or heard of before. Wild 
hemp and wild hops were also plentiful. 


With Lindestrom’s assistance Rising authorized the rebuild- 
ing of Fort Trinity at New Castle (it had previously been 
in the possession of the Dutch) and Fort Christina was 
strengthened. Lindestrom’s schooling at Upsala again proved 
to be most useful, for the young man was well versed in the 
theory of fortifications. Rising was so well pleased that he 
next commissioned the engineer to lay out lots for a town 
behind Fort Christina which was to be called Christinahamm, 
or Christina Harbor. Lindestrom divided the area into a rec- 
tangular plot with square blocks and streets running at right 
angles, a pattern that was later adopted in laying out the city 
of Philadelphia. Rising wrote of the enterprise: 


Here at Christina the people are building houses as far as they 
are able and six or eight lots are now occupied. I expect that 
when more people come there will be more buildings in the form 
of a city, where it seems best to place the staple town, since a port 
can be made and the place fcrtified against attack, so that ships 
can lie there in the winter away from the ice of the spring and at 
no other place in the river. 


The total population of New Sweden including Swedes, 
Finns, and Dutch was not much greater than three hundred. 

After his return to Sweden, Lindestrom wrote a book of his 
adventures called Geographia Americae which he completed 
in 1691, thirty years after his American excursion. His health 
had failed him, and he was in frightful pain as he finished the 
book and died a few days after writing the final page. An 
excellent English translation was published in 1925 by Dr. 
Amandus Johnson, and contains a copy of Lindestrom’s famous 
map annotated in English by the translator. It is by all odds 
the most reliable contemporary account of conditions not only 
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in the Christina valley, but throughout the full length of the 
Delaware River. Those who pass by the book on the library 
shelf, with the misleading title are not generally aware that its 
author was the first trained geographer to map out the Dela- 
ware Valley, and to lay out the streets of the first city on the 
banks of the Christina. It is true that the city did not imme- 
diately grow as Rising had prophesied: After the English 
came into the possession of the fort in 1664, Christinahamm 
ceased to exist. The territory that embraced Christinahamm, 
and adjacent properties, later came to be divided into five 
large tracts owned in 1671 by John Stalcop, Dr. Tyman Stid- 
ham, Jacob Vanderveer, Jean Paul Jacquet, and Peter 
Alrichs. As time passed their holdings were in turn sub- 
divided and sold to various individuals as house lots and farms. 
About 1730, Andrew Justison, who had acquired some of the 
land along the Christina formerly belonging to Stalcop, had 
the eastern portion of his. plot surveyed for the purpose of 
laying out a town. Thomas Willing, who married Justison’s 
daughter Catherine, became associated with his father-in-law 
in the development of his town which was to be called Willing- 
town after him. It was meant for a farmer’s town, a market 
and trading place, and for the service of ships and mills. 

Among those who purchased building lots in Willingtown 
was William Shipley, and tradition has it that his wife was the 
guiding influence in making the selection. A blend of fact and 
fancy has entered into the Christina folklore that is now told 
about the Shipleys, and I will pass it along as it has been re- 
corded in many accounts. It may be new to readers who have 
not had access to the references in which it appears. 

Before their marriage, William’s wife was named Elizabeth 
Levis and she was a Quaker preacher, said to be an intelligent 
woman and very influential among people of her sect. After 
their marriage they lived in Ridley Township, southwest of 
Philadelphia. In the year 1730, Elizabeth had a dream that 
was to change the course of her life. 

In her dream she saw herself riding away from her home on 
horseback along a high road not far from a big river. After 
a time she came to a turbulent stream crossing the road which 
she forded. Beyond the stream she ascended a long and steep 
hillside, and when she arrived at the summit a view of sur- 
passing beauty spread out before her. The hill on which she 
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stood sloped down to a broad, treeless marshland covered with 
- deep grass. Through this lowland a maundering river sparkled 
- in the sunlight, running quietly and peacefully. To the east 
she could see that the sluggish river and the wild water-course 
- she had just crossed joined together and met the larger river. 
In her dream she turned to a guide who had accompanied her 
and asked the name of the unfamiliar country. 


Elizabeth Shipley, [he answered} beneath thee lieth a new land 
and a fruitful one, and it is the design of Divine Providence that 
thou shouldst enter in thereto, thou and thy people, and ye shall be 
enriched even unto the seventh generation. Therefore, leave the 
place where thou now dwellest and enter into and take possession 


of the land, even as the children of Israel took possession of the . 


land of Canaan. 


As he finished speaking, he vanished, and she awakened. 
Her husband, who was a practical man, bade her forget such 
nonsense when she related the prophecy to him. Meeting no 
encouragement, the days passed and the dream was soon for- 
gotten. 

About a year later, Elizabeth received a divine call to preach 
at a meeting of the Society of Friends held in the peninsula 
that lay between Delaware and Chesapeake Bays. It was 
spring and the meadows were green, and the forests dressed 
in new, fresh leaves. The air was heavy with the fragrance 
of apple blossoms as Elizabeth set forth on her horse on a 
journey along the Old King’s Road. After riding sixteen or 
seventeen miles she came to a roaring stream that cut through 
tree-covered highlands and came rushing down over many 
rocks and boulders. As she crossed the old ford over the 
creek with its smooth, sandy bottom the scene around her 
seemed strangely familiar, yet she knew she had never been 
there before. Then she ascended a hill over which the road 
took her. At the top of.the hill she came to a clearing where 
an old Swede named Samuel Peterson had built a log cabin 
and was tilling the land with oxen. There she stopped, and 
from the brow of the hill looked down at the level meadows 
that spread on each side of a river curving lazily through the 
land in contrast to the brawling stream she had just crossed. 
The creek behind her was the Brandywine, and the stream 
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running through the meadow at the foot of the hill, the Chris- 
tina. She sat in silence looking at the scene while barefoot 
Swedish children gathered around the strangely garbed woman 
who sat on her horse speechless. Then clasping her hands 
and raising her eyes to heaven she exclaimed: “Behold itisthe 
land of my vision, and here will I pitch my tent.” eS 
So—according to the folklore—William and Elizabeth Ship- ~~ 
ley were led by a righteous power to the banks of the Chris- 
tina. Be that fact or fancy as it may, the couple in 1735 __ 
built a large three-story brick house on the southeast corner =. 
of what was later to be known as Fourth and Shipley Streets. © 
At that time Willington had only fifteen or twenty houses ~~ 
and was nothing but a backwoods village. Within ashort time :; 
many other Friends followed the Shipleys and Willington F 
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became known as a Quaker town. The number of houses 
doubled within a year after the Shipleys came. Known asa = 
man of sagacity, Shipley became the borough’s most prominent 4 
citizen, and, of course, had the full weight of the Quakers = . 
| behind him in all his undertakings. 


wel es 


_ Two factions developed: one led by Willing which included 
the old Swedish clique, and the Quakers under Shipley’s lead- 
ership. There were disagreements over market locations and 
other borough affairs, but Shipley sustained his position in 
business and politics. When Thomas Penn, one of William 
Penn’s sons who succeeded his father as proprietor, sent a 
charter for the borough, he rebuffed Willing by changing the 
name of the town to Wilmington. This is said to have been 
j 
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a tribute to his friend Spencer Compton, Earl of Wilmington. 
. At the first election under the new charter William Shipley 
became the first burgess. Shipley, while not the originator, 
. is partially responsible for allowing the extra ‘“‘a’”’ to slip into 
the name of the river. In his letters the Christina was always 
called the Christiana, and it was so spelled in the petition to 
Penn requesting a charter. From Shipley’s time down to the 
time of the legislation in 1937 the original spelling used by the 
Swedes was generally disregarded by the English in favor 
of the latter spelling. 
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Chapter 5 | | 
TWO MYSTERIOUS STRANGERS 


ONE summer day eighty years ago, Henry C. Murphy, an 
American tourist, was browsing in an old bookstore in Am- 
sterdam. A member of the Long Island Historical Society, 
Murphy always had his weather eye open for historical items, 
and we can imagine his surprise and pleasure to find buried 
under a stock of books a faded Dutch manuscript entitled 
“Journal of a Voyage To New York.” He purchased the 
manuscript, and upon learning that it had never been printed 
in English, he subsequently translated and published it. Prior 
to the appearance of the translation, it was traditionally known 
that a peculiar sect of people called Labadists had lived on the 
Eastern Shore of Maryland in the late part of the 17th cen- 
tury. The land on which these people settled was revealed in 
fragmentary references to them in old records, was known 
simply as the Labadie Tract. Who they were and how they 
came to settle in America was veiled in mystery until Murphy’s 
translation of the yellowed manuscript was published. 

The story of the Labadists takes us back before Henry 
Murphy’s lifetime; yes, even before Peter Minuit sailed into 
the Christina with his Swedish and Dutch crew. It began in 
Bordeaux, France, February 10, 1610 with the birth of Jean 
de Labadie. He grew up to be a studious lad, and his parents 
entered him at the Jesuit College where in time he was ac- 
cepted as a member of the lower order of priesthood. After 
taking his vows, Labadie became a visionary and refused to 
accept certain Jesuit tenets. His strange views and eccen- 
tricities finally made him objectionable to his brother monks 
and he was released from the order, and became a secular 
priest. The Jesuits recognized his genius and talents, and as a 
consequence were disposed to tolerate his radicalism until he 
began openly to attack the Catholic Church. Then, to their 
minds, he became an undesirable member of the clergy. 
Labadie considered himself to be inspired by divine power 
and a disciple chosen by God to reform the Church, which, at 
the time, was truly in need of reformation. Labadie possessed 
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great personal magnetism and through his gift of oratory was ; 
able to bring his messages to willing listeners. Finally the 
Jesuit order could no longer sanction his fanaticism, and he 
was directed to renounce his opinions and to refrain from | 
preaching. During his enforced retirement he obtained and 
read a copy of “Calvin’s Institute” which was the principal : 
factor in causing him to turn against the Jesuits and abjure 
the Catholic faith. Under Calvinist influence, he was ordained 
a Protestant minister. But Labadie also found the Protestant | 
Church in need of a reformer and he addressed himself zeal- i 
ously to the work, fortified by visions and inner voices. The 
Protestant theologians who had applauded his renunciation of 
Catholicism, and welcomed him as a lost lamb to the fold, 
began to lose their good opinicn of him as they heard him 
expound his heresies. He persisted in his unorthodox views 
and was finally rated by his fellow members of the clergy as } 
an irresponsible and arrogant egotist. He was driven out of 
churches in a number of European cities. 

Unwanted by Catholics and Protestants alike, Labadie re- 
moved to Amsterdam where he found supporters for a new } 
school of religious thought which became known by the name 
Labadism. The keystone of this movement was a communal 
society where the followers lived together in ideal brotherhood ) 
apart from worldly temptation. After his death, the church ‘ 
he founded grew and prospered and a central Labadist com- 
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munity was established at Weiward in Friesland, Holland. : 
There on an estate buried in the depths of a forest of stately 
trees, the Labadists maintained a religious colony in accord- 
ance with the teachings of their late leader. As the commu- 
nity grew, daughter churches were founded in Rotterdam, 
the Hague, and elsewhere. The members were subject to 
severe criticism by the followers of other faiths and were 
called charlatans and crackpots. 

The Labadist doctrine, while in many ways similar to the 
Reformed Church of the Netherlands, had traits distinct from 
that of the established church. Jean de Labadie had taught 
that men should stand every moment of the day under God’s 
spirit. Therefore, since Sunday was to them no holier 
than any other day of the week, they did not observe the | 
Sabbath. They did not believe that Bible reading was neces- 
sary for salvation, and when the words were read less atten- 
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TWO MYSTERIOUS STRANGERS oT 


tion was given to their literal meaning than to the suggestion 
of God’s spirit conveyed in the lines. The converts to Labadism 


gave up all their personal possessions, and joined their for- | 


tunes with the others for the common good of the community. 
A husband was not permitted to live with his wife if she 
would not accept Labadism, because such marriages were con- 
sidered unchristian, and a man who cohabited. with a non- 
Labadist committed a great sin. The members practised adult 
baptism and the Lord’s Supper but infant baptism was dis- 
countenanced. Theirs was essentially a mystic form of faith, 
which professed supreme reliance upon the inward illumina- 
tion of the spirit and an utter disregard of civil nie and man- 
made restrictions. 

The sect conceived of itself as one great Christian house- 
hold in which all were brothers and sisters. They lived in a 
community which was subdivided by teachers, choristers, 
speaking brothers, overseers, waiters on tables, laborers, and 
other specialized callings. Food was prepared in a central 
kitchen. They ate at long tables, the men separated from the 
women; and slept in small partitioned stalls in buildings owned 
by the order. 

In 1679 the Labadists at Weiward determined to send two 
representatives to America to purchase land for a commu- 
nity to be founded in the New World where they would be 
free from persecution. Peter Sluyter and Jasper Danckers, 
both prominent and devout members, were selected as the 
commissioners to go to America to purchase a plot of land. 
They made the trip incognito, using the aliases P. Vorstman 
and J. Schilders. Sluyter kept a daily journal of their voyage 
and their travels in America in search of a likely site for the 
community. It was this journal that lay untranslated until 
Henry Murphy found it in 1864—ttwo hundred years after it 
was written. In what manner it had been salvaged or how it 
reached the Amsterdam bookseller could not be learned. Prob- 
ably it was preserved by Labadists at Weiward, and after a 
few years ceased to be appreciated. Strangely enough, the 
two Labadists’ mission in search of a haven of refuge where 
they might practise the principles of their faith brought them 
to the banks of the Christina River. 

On September 23, 1679 Danckers and Sluyter, according to 
the Journal, landed at New York where they spent several 
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58 DELAWARE’S FORGOTTEN RIVER 
weeks making friends among the Dutch inhabitants. They 
soon learned that the English Governor Andros was a Roman 


_ Catholic and they feared they would not enjoy religious liberty 


in‘a community which came under his supervision. There- 
fore, they turned their eyes elsewhere. In October they had 
the good fortune to meet Ephraim Herman, the eldest son of 
the Bohemia-born map-maker Augustine Herman, then a 
prominent Maryland landowner who lived on a baronial estate 
of 24,000 acres bordering on the Elk River which was sub- 
divided into tracts which he called “Bohemia Manor,” “St. 
Augustine Manor,” “Little Bohemia,” and “The Three Bohemia 
Sisters.”’ Ephraim had moved from his father’s estate to New 
Castle, Delaware where he then served as clerk of the court. 
He had recently come to New York to be married, and he was 
about to return to New Castle with his young bride, Eliza- 
beth, comely daughter of Lucas Van Rodenburgh, at one time 
governor of Curacao, an island in the Caribbean. The two 
Labadists told Ephraim that they were in search of a good 
plot of land, but did not reveal their real intention of buying 
the land to found a religious community. They asked if he 
knew of any acreage either on the South River or Chesapeake 
Bay which might suit their tastes. Sluyter told him that they 
were seeking land suited for farming far enough removed from 
the public roads so that it would not be overrun with tres- 
passers. Ephraim told them there were numerous plots of 
good lands along the Christina River and also on his father’s 
estate at Bohemia Manor. He invited the Dutchmen to return 
to New Castle with him and see for themselves, an invitation 
which they promptly accepted. 

They left New York on November 14, 1679, going first by 
boat to New Jersey, then overland by horse to the site of 
present Trenton. Then they came down the Delaware part 
way by boat, continuing on foot. 

On November 24, after spending the previous night in a 
miller’s hut on Shellpot Creek, the travellers arrived at Hopo- 
kohacking, the site of Fort Christina which they found in 
ruins. They crossed the Christina at the ferrying place by 
canoe to property on the opposite shore owned by the Jacquet 
family. At the Jacquet home they were refreshed with 
draughts of “brandy”? made from wild persimmons that grew 
along the river bank. Ephraim borrowed a horse which he 
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TWO MYSTERIOUS STRANGERS 99 


and his bride mounted to cover the last lap of the long journey. 
The two Labadists, following Ephraim’s servant, went on foot 
after them, and soon arrived at their destination, New Castle, 
then a Dutch town of forty or fifty houses. 

As house guests of Ephraim, the visitors met his sister 
Margaret Herman, and many of his friends, including Peter 
Alrichs, Petrus Tesschenmaker, the Dutch minister, and John 
Moll. Moll, who was the chief magistrate, owned several plan- 
tations on the Christina which Ephraim wanted the Dutchmen 
to see. During the next few weeks, Danckers and Sluyter made 
tours of investigation which took them to Bohemia Manor 
and to the Christina. One of these visits to land on the Chris- 
tina seems worthy of relating, and with the exception of cer- 
tain liberties of description, the following account is based 
upon entries in the journal. 


bd * * te + * 


The Christina in December is a desolate river as it follows 
a cheerless course through the thickets, swollen by chilling 
rains and early snows. The trees stand naked and cold, de- 
serted bird nests in their branches. There is no pleasant rustle 
of leaves in the wind but a dry creaking as the limbs yield to 
movement like an old man’s joints. The leafless grape vines 
twist around the tree trunks like dead snakes. The woods are 
sombre and colorless except here and there a splash of green 
holly bush or red dots of ilex berries. The hognose snakes, 
copperheads, lizards and snapping turtles are sleeping in the 
cold earth awaiting the call of spring. The slate-gray sky has 
no warmth for those who venture along the river. In sucha 
bleak surrounding Peter Sluyter and Jasper Danckers saw 
the river on Monday morning, December 18, 1679. 

John Moll, Ephraim Herman, and the two Labadists left 
New Castle on horseback at nine o’clock that morning. They 
rode first to a plantation on a branch of the Christina which 
Moll and Ephraim owned jointly. Ephraim talked with some 
of his indentured white servants who were sawing planks to 
board a new house under construction. Having finished his 
business, he took his leave and rode back to New Castle where 
he had an engagement at court. The Labadists, following 
Moll, continued to ride along the south bank of the stream. 
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60 DELAWARE’S FORGOTTEN RIVER 


Moll hoped that his guests would find one of the tracts of land 
suitable to their tastes, although he did not know their true 
mission which they still kept a secret. He wanted to see new 
settlers in the region, especially of the type of his Dutch guests 
who were fine gentlemen, well provided with good clothing and 
silver. He was especially drawn toward Sluyter, who was 
intelligent, sincere, and had an ingratiating yet persuasive 
manner. A strange, almost hypnotic light burned in the 
Dutchman’s eyes that drew others toward him. He was suc- 
cessful in spreading the Labadist doctrines in the intimacy of 
private conversation, the method preferred by the sect as 
opposed to open missionary work. 

Sluyter was not impressed with the land, but he concealed 
his feelings from Moll. There was nothing to be gained by 
offending a possible convert. None of the properties he had 
seen seemed large enough to accommodate a community of 
several hundred people, and the land was broken by damp, 
mosquito-infested marshes that appeared unhealthful. He 
also saw that most of the cleared land bordered the river 
whereas he sought a more secluded site where the community 
would be hidden away from curious travellers who came up 
and down the stream. Neither he nor his companion enjoyed 
the cold dampness of the earth that penetrated the soles of 
their boots and the wet air that chilled them to the marrow 
of their bones. They saw the Christina on a dull day at its 
worst season, a poor time for real estate negotiations. 

Moll sensed their antipathy for the south shore, the least 
desirable side, and suggested they cross to the opposite side 
of the river. They rode upstream to a fording place near 
what was later to be called Christiana Bridge. The tide was 
out and they were able to cross without dismounting, finding 
the water not much deeper than the horses’ knees. Then they 
turned downstream, riding single file along the Indian path 
that paralleled the water—the old Minquas trading path. On 
one of the branches of the river, they saw a grist mill built 
in a clearing in the woods, the wood wheel creaking as the 
water turned it. A log house stood near the mill with a low 
doorway and two uneven square holes for windows closed by 
movable boards. The cracks between the logs in the sides 
of the cabin were plastered with red clay. Moll waved to the 
Swedish miller who came out at the sound of the horses, but 
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TWO MYSTERIOUS STRANGERS 61 


the travellers did not stop. The miller could not understand 
Dutch, and the Labadists knew no Swedish, so conversation 
would have been futile. About a mile south of the mill they 
dismounted to look over a plot of land marked by blazed trees, 
but as Danckers later noted in the journal: “We discovered 
here and there pieces of good land, but they were not large 
and were along the creek.” 

They continued their tour during the afternoon, and as the 
shadows lengthened, a chilling breeze swept across the 
marshes. Their horses began to show signs of fatigue, and 
they realized they had ridden longer and farther than they 
intended. Moll said that it would be best to seek shelter on 
Bread and Cheese Island, a few miles away, instead of trying 
to ride back to New Castle that night, a hazardous trip in 
the darkness that was settling over the countryside. The 
Labadists, whose legs and backs ached from their ride, wel- 
comed the suggestion. Moll led them to a fording place on 
White Clay Creek and their horses balked as they urged them 
into the icy waters. The stream was not deep and they crossed 
without mishap. After riding about a mile, they saw a dim 
light in the distance and Moll rode toward it followed closely 
by his Dutch guests. By now the moon was bright, lighting 
the path, and ahead they saw that the light, which had grown 
brighter, came from the window of a house. Two dogs, 
aroused by the thump of hoofs on the frozen soil, came yelp- 
ing at the travelers. The door of the cottage opened, and a 
man came out on the stoop, the moonlight reflecting on the 
Dutch musket he held in his hands. 

“Is that you, Abraham Mann?” Moll shouted in Dutch. “It 
is I, John Moll, and two of our countrymen come to visit.” 
At the familiar sound of Moll’s voice, the man lowered his 
musket and invited them to dismount. The Labadists did so, 
and he took their hands in his as a sign of welcome. He helped 
them with their horses to a lean-to shed built against the 
house. They could see in the moonlight that the house was 
made of clapboards in the old Dutch style with low pent eaves 
and a large chimney built of field stones, caulked with white 
clay. The architecture reminded them of a farmer’s home 
in their native land, and they needed no urging to share the 
hospitality that the owner offered. 
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62 DELAWARE’S FORGOTTEN RIVER 


The furnishings inside the house were like those found in 
the other contemporary Dutch homes. Probably a wooden 
table stood to the left beside a long bench nailed against the 
wall. Two chairs made from tree trunks, split half of their 
length, and a bed on the floor opposite the table containing 
loose straw and a pile of sheepskins no doubt completed the 
furniture. Wooden plates and bowls and a long white clay 
smoking pipe rested on a shelf built over the fireplace. From 
a wooden peg held in the clay between two of the chimney 
stones was suspended a spoon basket containing pewter knives 
and spoons. On another peg hung several strings of peppers, 
dried apples and slices of pumpkin. In the corner, a large 
axe was held by its blade in a hickory board. The one-room 
cabin was smoky and lighted only by two splinter sticks and a 
tallow candle. The splinter sticks burnt down frequently dur- 
ing the evening dripping pitch on the floor and were repeatedly 
replaced. | 

Everything was snug and comfortable to Danckers and 
Sluyter. The tangy, home-made grape wine their host served 
them in tin goblets, the corn bread, roast marsh duck, and the 
warm crackle of the fresh poplar log thrown into the fire 


enlivened their spirits and loosened their tongues. Outside 
' the wind blew colder and the horses pawed in the shed, but 


the four men talked long into the night. Mann kept the 
Labadists busy answering his questions about the news in 
Holland and New York. When he learned that their mission 
was in seeking a good parcel of land, he offered to show them 
some unoccupied plots on Bread and Cheese Island in the 
morning. He, too, wished that the two Dutchmen might 
settle near him, because, as he told them, he was desirous of 
having affable neighbors. 

It was past midnight when they retired. The two Labadists 


‘aecepted Mann’s bed while he and Moll lay down on a heap of 


deerskins before the open fireplace. They were tired and 
sleep came immediately. 

The next morning the four men rode over Mann’s planta- 
tion of more than five hundred acres. In the daylight the two 
Hollanders saw that Bread and Cheese Island, shown on 
Lindestrom’s famous map with which they were familiar, was 
not really an island set in the Christina as they had earlier 
surmised. ‘They found it a large irregular tract, bordered by 
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Red Clay Creek and White Clay Creek. On the western end 
of the “island” the two creeks met and joined the Christina. 
Along the creeks at the junction lay broad marshes, covered 
with thin ice, and sered swamp grass white with morning 
frost. At the noise of horses’ hoofs, great flocks of wild geese 
arose with an incessant clatter, not in flocks of ten or twelve, 
but in a continuous cloud. 

Along the edge of the marsh were several wolf pits, dug 
by order of the court at New Castle ‘‘wherein the said varmin 
may be catched and destroyed.” The wolves were so destruc- 
tive of live stock that a bounty of 40 gilders had been offered 
for each head brought in to the court. Throughout the 
marshes the Labadists saw many straw hummocks shaped 
like small haycocks, the homes of muskrat colonies. Near the 
houses were traps which Mann had set, baited with apples 
he had stored up for the winter. The English traders at Fort 
Christina paid three pence for each muskrat pelt, and shipped 
them to European hatters as substitutes for beaver skin. The 
Dutchmen commented on the size of the giant cattails grow- 
ing on the banks of the river, and Moll explained that the 
Swedes used the down for mattress stuffing instead of feathers, 
and plaited quilts from the stems for use as a protective layer 
between a horse’s collar and neck. 

Mann showed his visitors a clearing on-the bank overlook- 
ing White Clay Creek which the Indians had made in bygone 
years by burning down the trees to drive the deer out to bow- 
men who lay in wait for them. Even as they spoke, a herd 
of fifty deer leaped across the path and were swallowed up in 
the woods opposite the clearing. Sluyter was non-committal 
about the land, but he was not satisfied with any of the plots 
on Bread and Cheese Island. He said nothing because he 
wanted to spare Mann’s feelings. 

In the afternoon, after eating lunch at Mann’s home, they 
bade him goodbye with many thanks for his hospitality. The 
three retraced their route across the fording place on the 
White Clay and continued north on the blind Indian path to 
the fording place over the Christina. A disappointing sight 
met their eyes when they arrived on the river bank. Moll 
had not correctly calculated the tide, and instead of finding 
low water, the stream was so high that they could not ford it. 
There was nothing to do but wait for the tide to go out. The 
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bark from a nearby birch, hanging loose and shaggy, made 
excellent tinder and they soon had a fire blazing. By and 
by, as late afternoon came on, the three men grew hungry, 
but they were still unable to cross the river. There were no 
houses in which they could seek shelter and it looked as though 
it would be necessary to ride back to Mann’s home for the 
night. : 

Suddenly the sound of a voice from the opposite side of the 
stream brought the three men down to the edge of the water. 
Directly across from them stood an Indian. He was dressed 
in deerskin leggings and moccasins, after the native style, but 
a dirty English cloth jacket covered his upper parts, and he 
wore a tattered Dutch hat on his head in which two eagle 
feathers stuck out at a rakish angle. The Labadists’ first 
reaction was one of fear. They were familiar with many tales 
of tortures and massacres blamed on the American savages, 
and probably thought the end was near. Moll quickly quieted 
their fears by telling them that the Indian was a harmless 
Lenape fisherman, one of the last members of the tribe who 
occupied a crude cabin in the woods on the opposite shore of 
the stream. The Indian raised his right hand in a sign of 
friendship, and Moll, who had recognized the native as a fre- 
quent visitor to New Castle, usually to buy rum, returned the 
gesture. Through signs and with a mixture of broken Dutch 
and Indian words, the Lenape, who saw their predicament, 
indicated that if they would go downstream a few hundred 
feet he would come over and help them across. They stamped 
out the fire, mounted their horses, and by the time they ar- 
rived at the designated place, the Indian was waiting for them 
in a log dugout. 

They unsaddled their horses as the Lenape directed, and he 
took the bridle of the first animal, and tied it to the stern of 
the boat. Then he paddled across the river, the horse swim- 
ming behind, fighting to keep its head above the water. Next 
he returned for the second and then the third horse, tying 
each in turn to an oak tree on the opposite bank. Finally 
he carried over the men and their saddles. Sluyter gave the 
Indian a small string of wampum with which his purse was 
provided, probably a souvenir he had obtained in New York. 
The Indian rubbed the beads along his nose to assure himself 
they were genuine and not Dutch counterfeits. Satisfied they 
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were bona fide, he grunted his thanks, and stowed them in the 
_ pocket of his jacket, already bulging with a brandy flask. 


Moll indicated to the Indian that he would refill the flask if 
the Indian would visit him in New Castle—a promise that 
brought a broad grin to the native’s face. Returning to his 
boat, he paddled away noiselessly and disappeared in the 
marshes. The Labadists saddled their horses once more, and 
rode as rapidly as they could toward New Castle so that the 
animals should not be chilled. Although Moll had been over 
the path many times, it had grown so dark that he almost 
lost the way, and they did not arrive at Ephraim’s home until 
after 8:00 o’clock. Their experiences during the two days did 
not add to their appreciation of the lands along the Christina, 
and the two Labadists were glad when the time came to leave 
for New York the following Tuesday. 


5 5 * & a w 


After further exploration of plots of land in New England, 
for they were both thorough men with the best interests of 
their church at heart, Peter Sluyter and Jasper Danckers 
sailed back to Holland to make their report to the Labadist 
Officials. In 1683 Sluyter returning bringing with him the 
nucleus of a colony, but history is silent on the destiny of his 
companion. Sluyter, as the reader might easily guess, did not 
settle with his followers on the Christina, but on a tract at 
Bohemia Manor where he had purchased 3750 acres from 
Augustine Herman. In his opinion it was the most suitable 
plot in America, of hundreds which he had considered. John 
Moll and Ephraim Herman succumbed to Sluyter’s teachings 
and both separated from their wives to become Labadists 
after the women refused to accept the new faith. Even Peter 
Bayard, stalwart leader in the Dutch Reformed Church, was 
converted to Sluyter’s doctrines. Sluyter must have certainly 
been a convincing personality to bring these notable citizens 
Over to his side, even though it meant deserting their families 
and friends. Augustine Herman remonstrated with Ephraim 
for joining the sect, but to no avail. In retaliation he stub- 
bornly refused to consummate the sale of land, but the Laba- 
dists took him to court and compelled him to fulfill his side 
of the bargain. To his dying day Augustine Herman detested 
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the Labadists and he cursed his son for disobeying his wishe 
in affiliating with them. 

_ On the Labadie Tract at Bohemia Manor, the members o 
the community cultivated corn, tobacco, flax, and hemp, an 
raised cattle. The people dressed alike, ate in silence at lon 
tables, slept in their communal quarters and worshipped ac 
cording to the dictates of their faith. But the community di 
not attain the size to which its founder had aspired. I 
maximum development never exceeded one hundred men 
women, and children. Bishop, or ‘Superintendent,’ Sluyter 
as he was called was a man of almost fanatic religious con- 
victions, but he developed a strong mercenary leaning which’ 
eventually gained ascendance in the community. His wife, 
who functioned as an abbess or mother superior, was a strict 
disciplinarian and she ruled over the females with an iron 
hand. In 1698 a division of the Labadie Tract was made, and 
Sluyter transferred the greater part of the land to a number 
of prominent men of the community, including Samuel Bayard, 
Hermen Van Barkelo, Nicholas de la Montaigne, Peter de 
Koning, John Moll, Jr., Henry Sluyter, and Derick Kolchman. 
He reserved a choice neck of land for himself, as one might 
expect he would do. 

Sluyter died in 1722, a wealthy man. Up to the time of his 
death there was still some semblance of organization among 
the Labadists, although the division of 1698 marked the actual | 
disintegration of the settlement. The European community at | 
Weiward also broke up, and the members returned to the 
Reformed Church. | 

Five years after Sluyter’s death, the American Labadist | 
community had ceased to exist. John Moll, Ephraim Herman, | 
Peter Bayard, and the other converts returned to their wives 
and families, and repentantly renewed their former church 
ties. The undutiful Ephraim went insane within two years 





and died shortly after. Thus, it was said that the curse his 


) 
father had pronounced on him was duly fulfilled. 

That was the end of the Labadist experiment—one of the | 
first religious and industrial communities in America. Today | 
it is gone and completely forgotten except for the words | 
“Labadie Tract” on the old land records. | 
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Chapter 6 
SHIPS AND INNS 


WHEN Ann, old Andy McKee’s pretty brown-haired daugh- 
ter, announced that she was going to wed young Sam Bush, 
the neighbors up and down the Brandywine shook their heads 
and said the marriage wouldn’t last. Sam was too much like 
Charlie Bush, his Irish father, they opined; he was born with 
the sea in his veins and the salt spray in his hair. No one 
thought that Sam could ever suppress his wanderlust and 
settle down to an ordinary life on the land the way Ann was 
reared. -They spoke the truth, for Sam Bush knew more about 
the sea and ships and cared more about them than anything 
else in the world until he met Ann. “As a boy he had ‘built a 
flat-bottomed boat to paddle around in the Shellpot, even ven- 
turing into the Christina beside the barnacled hulls of the 
Sea-going brigs and sloops tugging at their ropes tobe off 


again. At the age of sixteen he made his first voyage to the 


West Indies as a cabin boy on a sailing schooner, and once he 
felt the ocean wind beating on his face and breathed the en- 
chantment of the sea there was no holding him on shore. One 
voyage followed another until Sam had been more places and 
seen more of the world than anyone his age in all New Castle 
County. In his early twenties he became a full-fledged cap- 
tain and made many voyages as a ship’s master, wielding an 
iron hand over a crew older in years than he. 

It ‘was in the year 1773 and the young captain was only 
twenty-six when he asked Ann McKee to marry him. — 

“Twill be your wife, Samuel,” she said, “but not before you 
make one promise to me.’” 

“Anything, pny dearest Ann,” ina replied, ‘if you will only 
be mine.” ~ 

Then she sprung the surprise that took the wind out-of his 
Sails. 

“You must give up the sea, Samuel,” she said. ‘“T’ll not bea 
Sailor’s wife sitting alone-at home for endless weeks, won- 
dering, waiting and worrying what has become of you. You 
must choose between the sea and me.” 
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Sam wanted the sea, but he was young and in love, and he 
wanted Ann, too. It was a hard choice to make, but Sam 
consented to the bargain, and they were soon married. 

‘For the first several months after their marriage Sam was 
like a fish out of water, but he had given his word and he kept 
his promise. Then, in search of other means of making a 


_ living, he conceived the idea of creating and developing a 


business by trading on the river between Wilmington and 


about the idea, and would have preferred to have Sam work- 
ing the soil as a farmer, or as a millowner on the Brandywine, 
but she had no serious objections to his plans. After all, 
she reasoned, such an undertaking would probably make him 
happy, and satisfy his yearning for the open water. Yet he 
would never be more than a few miles from home at any 
time. Sam had given up an ocean for her, so why should 
she deny him a river? 

In 1774 Captain Sam Bush had scraped together enough 
hard cash to buy a trim little sailing sloop of thirty tons 
burthen which he named the Ann in honor of his wife. With 
this craft, the hopeful sailor started a weekly line between 
Wilmington and Philadelphia via the Christina and Delaware 
Rivers. Previously there had been no regular water com- 
munication between the two cities. It was a full day’s journey 
either by land or water and hence it was not often made. The 
Wilmington merchants were accustomed to going to Phila- 
delphia twice a year, in the spring and fall, to do their buying, 
usually chartering sloops to bring back the goods they had 
purchased. Occasionally they made land trips when they 
needed merchandise between the regular buying seasons, but 
such trips were few and far between. Facilities for commerce 
were grossly inadequate. Bad roads made worse by storms 
developed ruts and ditches, causing the stages to break down. 
Horses were prone to lose their footing and go tumbling down 
an embankment taking their riders to their doom. During the 
winter the roads were either entirely impassable or too danger- 
ous for regular use. 

Sam Bush’s new enterprise changed all this. He offered to 
carry once a week the produce collected by storekeepers and 
others in Wilmington and dispose of it in Philadelphia; and 
also to fill orders for goods in the Quaker City, thus having a 


Philadelphia. He talked it over with Ann. She wasn’t keen | 
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cargo on both trips enabling him to make commissions each 
way. The project was a success from the start, but the out- 
break of the Revolution two years later brought a premature 
halt to Sam’s activities. In September 1777, following the 
Battle of the Brandywine, the British fleet sailed up the Dela- 
ware after the redcoat army had taken Philadelphia. The 
British blocked the port, and one day some of their ships 
pursued Sam’s little sloop until he was compelled to turn her 
into a creek on the New Jersey shore and scuttle her to pre- 
vent capture by the enemy. For several months following 
this episode, Sam was an owner without a ship. After the 
British evacuated Philadelphia, he lost no time in raising and 
refitting the Ann and once again resumed freighting on the 
river. 

After renewing his operations, he found that the millers 
and distillers of Lancaster and Chester Counties in Pennsyl- 
vania had discovered to their satisfaction that it was much 
cheaper to send their produce to Wilmington and ship it 
thence to Philadelphia on the Ann than to send it as they had 
done previously direct to the city by horse and wagon. Roads 
were improved for their convenience in reaching Sam’s wharf 
along the Christina, and Wilmington began to take on more 
and more the complexion of a river trading town. 

Business continued to thrive for Sam, and the Ann became 
too small for his growing trade as the millers on the Brandy- 
wine utilized his boat line to carry flour to Philadelphia. He 
built a new sloop twice as big as her predecessor which he 
named the Nancy after the famous brig of the Revolution 
which will presently be mentioned. The Nancy was fitted to 
carry passengers as well as freight, an innovation in the river 
traffic. Wilmington merchants and millers now had the bene- 
fit of a new and novel service. They could go to Philadelphia 
and select their goods in person instead of sending their orders 
through Sam. Sam also inaugurated a dinner service on the 
Nancy so that the luxury of having meals prepared and served 
on board the ship was a further inducement for local mer- 
chants to make the trip. Twenty-five cents for breakfast or 
supper and fifty cents for dinner, plus a dollar and a quarter 
fare brought the trip within easy reach of the purse of the 
most penurious Quaker. 

Captain Sam Bush built a wharf along the Christina which 
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became one of the town’s most important commercial estab- 
lishments. Friends of passengers going to the city accom- 
panied them to the wharf to say goodbye as one today bids 
adieu to a voyager taking off for distant ports. Wagons pulled 
up to the wharf from early morning to nightfall to unload | 
sacks of flour. A large bell on the storehouse clanged the 
hour of departure, which was so scheduled to take advantage 
of the winds and tides. Small boys ran along the shore, whis- 
tling and shouting, and waving at the passengers, as the wind : 
filled the craft’s sails and carried her down the river with 
Captain Bush at the tiller. On her return the Nancy brought 
the latest gossip and political news from Philadelphia to say | 
nothing of the newest manufactured novelties. Sam’s wharf 
was the busiest place in the town. 

After a few years, Captain Bush found it more profitable to 
hire a captain to take charge of the boat while he remained 
at the wharf to supervise the receiving and delivering of the 
freight and to attend to the bookwork of the business. Sam 
also branched out in his business and soon was shipping pro- | 








duce on his own account not only to Philadelphia but to New 
York and the West Indies. His firstborn son, David, was 
given captaincy of the Nancy, and a second son, Charles, was 
taken into the business. Another sloop, the Mary Ann, was 
also built and as the years rolled by, the business became very 
profitable for Bush and his son. 

When Captain Sam Bush retired in his seventy-fourth year, 
his youngest son George became the partner of his brother | 
David, the firm name being changed to David & George Bush. 
The partners broadened the foundation for the shipping to be | 
carried on by their descendants and the competitive shippers | 
who entered the business. Everyone recognized Sam Bush | 
as one of the pioneer rivermen, but few realized that a woman ' 
was behind the man—the wife who had extracted a promise | 
from her husband that he would forsake the sea. 


a we & * 


Agriculture had been the main pursuit of the Swedish, Fin- 
nish, Dutch, and English settlers, and the adaptability of the 
Christina as a trading avenue had stimulated commerce. AS 
Philadelphia grew, a new market was opened for Delaware 
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products which encouraged local enterprise. The Quaker 
merchants in Wilmington seized the opportunity to do business 
with other Quakers in Philadelphia. Quaker millers exploited 
the Brandywine whose pulsing waters furnished energy to 
operate the grist mills which they built along its banks. 
Brandywine flour grew in demand because of its fine, smooth 
texture. Before long Wilmington was the flour center of the 
colonies, its millers setting the national price for both wheat 
and flour. In addition, saw mills, cotton mills, and paper 
mills were also constructed along the Brandywine to grind 
out exportable merchandise. A new era of trade was being 
opened. The Brandywine had one serious limitation. Due to 
its shoals it was navigable only for a short distance above its 
meeting place with the Christina. The latter river, while 
lacking the swift flow so necessary in turning the mill wheels, 
possessed a deep, commodious harbor which the Brandywine 
lacked, and it was also navigable all the way up to Christiana 
Bridge. Together these two streams converging at Wil- 
mington made an ideal combination for manufacturing and 
commerce, one supplementing the other. No better descrip- 
tion of the Christina can be found than that penned by Peter 
Kalm, the Swedish botanist who visited the region before the 
Revolution: 


A little river called Christina-kill passes by the town and then 
empties into the Delaware. The river is said to be sufficiently deep 
so that the greatest vessel may come right up to the town, for 
at its mouth or juncture with the Delaware it is shallowest, and 
yet its depth even there when the water is lowest is from two to 
two and a half fathoms {a fathom is six feet]. But as you go 
higher its depth increases to three, three and a half and even four 
fathoms. The largest ships therefore may safely with their full 
cargoes come to and from the town with the tide. From Wilming- 
ton you have a fine view of a great part of the river Delaware 
and the ships sailing on it. On both sides of the river Christina- 
kill almost from the place the redoubt is built to its juncture with 
the Delaware are low meadows which yield a great quantity of 
hay. 


It should be noted that Kalm, a Swede, used the correct 
Spelling for the river, although at the time of his visit other 
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spellings were employed, e.g., Christiana, Christianna, Chris- | 


teen, and even Christiania and Christinia. 

Shipbuilding had already seen busy times on the Christina 
before the Quakers seized commercial control. Canoes, shal- 
lops, sloops, brigs, yachts, and barges had been built in the 
years of the Swedes and Dutch. Not until 1740, however, was 
a sturdy vessel launched for the foreign trade. This was the 
brig Wilmington owned by a syndicate of Quaker merchants, 
among whom was William Shipley, a man of many business 
ventures, including ownership of a brewery. During the 
summer of 1741 the Wilmington caught the wind in the sails 
hung from her twin masts and moved regally out of the Chris- 
tina and into the Delaware. Her destination was the island of 


Jamaica. Her boards creaked with a cargo of Brandywine | 
flour, ship bread, white and black oak staves, and barrels of 
butter and beef. After a year’s absence she returned home ; 


with a cargo of tropical products, and her owners, who had 
long scanned the river through spy-glasses, rubbed their palms 
together in anticipation of the future. 

Following the Wilmington’s maiden voyage, many other 
stout vessels designed for ocean traffic were constructed of the 
hard oak that then grew so abundantly in northern Delaware. 
According to the custom of the day, the builders furnished 
hogsheads of rum daily to the workmen building the ships, 
dispensed gratis. Probably no greater inducement could have 
been made—at least shipbuilding became more and more 
important, and there was never a shortage of labor. 

By 1814, the Christina had been deepened and could accom- 
modate ocean-going craft drawing up to fourteen feet of water. 
Shortly, many sailing vessels were engaged in the West Indies 
trade, as for example, the schooners Isabella and Pratt, the 
sloops Industry, Hope Polly, Hannah, Sukey, and Polly; the 
brigs Polly and Bettsy, Munton, Maria, and Keziah. Rum, 
sugar, and molasses were brought back in quantity with lesser 
amounts of coffee, cocoa, cotton, Spanish gold and silver coin 
when the ships returned to port. The West Indies traffic led 
to the slave trade, and several vessels of Negroes were dis- 
charged at the Christina wharves and offered for sale. 

Other vessels, principal among which were the brigs 
Brothers, Sophia, and the Nancy and Happy Return, were 
soon engaged in trade with Ireland. They carried flour and 
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other Delaware products across the Atlantic, returning with 
Irish linen, window glass, glassware, and European commod- 
ities not available in the West Indies. Emigrants who wanted 
to settle in America were also brought over from the Old 
World. The crowded ships were towed into the harbor by a 
cordon of small boats rowed by hand. Ropes were thrown to 
the crowds on the banks who helped pull the craft to the wharf 
with much yelling and excitement. Many of the poorer immi- 
grants who entered America by way of Wilrnington were ‘“‘re- 
demptioners” who pledged two or three years’ labor to the 
ship’s captain in return for their passage. The captain bound 
them out to farmers and shopkeepers—or as school teachers— 
and collected their wages until he was repaid. Then they were 
free to do as they chose. Occasionally some of these new- 
comers brought ‘ships fevers” with them, like the so-called 
“Welsh fever” carried by passengers from Wales which caused 
a minor epidemic in the borough. 

The coasting trade with the Eastern States and Nova Scotia 
was not neglected by the shipowners. Plaster of Paris, pota- 
toes, smoked salmon and other fish were imported from the 
north; tar, pitch, turpentine, hides, and tallows were brought 
from the Carolinas. As in the foreign commerce, the Delaware 
shippers continued to specialize in exporting flour, corn meal, 
grain, beef, pork, and some cheeses. Kiln-dried corn was in- 
vented at the Brandywine mills, enabling the shipment of 
grain free from mould to distant tropical ports. Kiln-drying 
was a crude but nevertheless efficient process. Drying houses 
with brick floors and heated flues were built alongside the 
mills; and the corn spread out to dry before it was packed in 
bags for shipment. This process was an important stimulus 
to the trade. Quercitron, a yellow dye made from black oak 
bark, was first processed at Wilmington, and it, too, was 
shipped in large quantities, especially to English ports for use 
in textiles. In fact, the extensive local forests of black oaks 
were despoiled by the bark-strippers and their movable bark 
mills in keeping abreast of the foreign demand for the dye. 

As early as 1800 a few whaling vessels sailed to the South 


_ Pacific from the Christina in a feeble attempt to compete with 


the New England whalers. By 1835 the Wilmington Whaling 
Company was chartered with a capital of $300,000. in a 
grandiose gesture to meet the increased colonial demand for 
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whale oil. The company operated the Ceres, Lucy Ann, 
Superior, Jefferson, and North America. The Jefferson was 
the pride of the whaling fleet, and was built at a cost of about 
$40,000, a tremendous sum at the time to invest in a single 
ship. Quaker money also helped support this ambitious under- 
taking. While the venture lasted it gave a picturesque aspect 
to the river as the big ships departed for voyages around Cape 
Horn to Hawaii, Samoa, Tahiti, and other Pacific Isles of two 
and three years’ duration. The first whaling ships that re- 
turned were so weighted down under the heavy cargoes of oil 
sloshing in the hogsheads in their holds that they could not 
reach the wharves without first unloading portions of their 
freight. The company appealed to Congress for aid, and in 
1836 the government appropriated $15,000 to improve the 
harbor. When the whaling industry declined, due to the in- 
creasing use of petroleum instead of whale oil, the company 
went out of business. 

The advent of steam changed the mode of navigation, and 
the slower sailing vessels were made obsolete. The ship Vesta 
was one of the first steamers built in the yards along the river. 
She ran between Wilmington and Philadelphia, and was fol- 
lowed in 1814 by the Delaware; in 1820 by the Superior; and 
then by countless others. The trip to Philadelphia by steam- 
boat required eight hours and the fare was one dollar for a 
round trip. By 1836 the New Castle, speedier than her prede- 
cessors, was making the round trip in less than a day, a sharp 
contrast to Sam Bush’s weekly trips by sailboat. 

The development of steam not only revolutionized naviga- 
tion, but it supplanted water as a source of power for indus- 
trial uses. Thus the Brandywine rapidly lost its utility as a 
source of power. Some of the more progressive millers con- 
verted their mills to steam, but the majority continued to use 
the old water methods. Obviously the Brandywine was robbed 
of its chief attribute and it held no incentive for the new steam- 
powered industries inasmuch as it was not navigable. Most 
of the new plants were built on sites along the Christina where 
they had the benefit of a good harbor and excellent dock 
facilities. The seat of production was in this way transferred 
from one stream to another and the Brandywine went into 
hiding behind the great clouds of smoke and steam that arose 
from the banks of the Christina. 
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The new industries which began to take shape included 
machine shops, foundries, iron works, tanneries, brick yards, 
fertilizer plants, and others. Carriage-making was at its 
height about 1860. Finally with the inauguration of railroad 
transportation, these river industries were greatly expanded to 
meet the needs of the new carriers. 

Today, as previously mentioned, the industrial orbit with 
a few exceptions continues to lie within its early bounds, 
although many new industries have taken their place with 
the older ones. On the south bank, near the mouth of the 
river, a marine terminal was constructed in 1923, its operation 
placed in the hands of an agency created by the General As- 
sembly called the Wilmington Board of Harbor Commissioners. 
The facilities for handling cargoes include a quay, transit 
and cargo sheds, an open storage area, and several miles of 
railroad tracks. Over-head cranes unload the freight from 
the holds of steamers brought from ports in all parts of the 
world. 

During World War II, a new shipbuilding yard under the 
management of the Dravo Corporation was built along the 
river on the site of a former pulp mill and a plant where 200 
pound sacks of “rawbone super-phosphate” fertilizer were 
manufactured from king crabs, animal bone, and phosphate. 
Owned by Walton and Whann, this establishment was known 
locally as the “‘bone mill.”” A teacher in a nearby school, who 
had taught her children to recognize natural weather signs, 
asked the pupils one morning to forecast the weather that day. 
One little boy raised his hand and said it would be a rainy day. 
The teacher, pleased at his reply, asked him to explain to the 
class how he was able to make this prediction, expecting his 
answer to relate to cloud formations, humidity, etc. The boy 
answered quickly: “I know it will rain because the bone mill 
stinks.” 

In the shipyards built on the site of the old “bone mill,” 
destroyer escorts, barges, and landing ships of several types 
were constructed, as well as floating drydocks. During the 
same war period, the other yards on the river also produced 
war craft, including minesweepers, PC boats, heavy-hulled net 
tenders, tankers, and merchant ships. More than 700 craft 
used for war purposes were launched in the Christina. On 
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Armistice Day of 1943 the Senegalais, one of six destroyer- ; 


escorts built for the French government, was launched at the 
Dravo yards. Later she was formally presented to the French 
navy by President Franklin Roosevelt. Launchings of the 
others, the Algerien, Tunisien, Marocain, Hova, and Somali, 
followed soon after, each ship christened by a prominent 
French woman or American friends of France. 

I was present at the Dravo yards on Pearl Harbor Day, 
December 7, 1944, to witness the launching of the 40th Land- 
ing Ship Medium which was purchased by the citizens of 
Wilmington through their subscriptions to war bonds. LSM- 
422, she was christened, and she represented an expenditure 
of $1,200,000, the people’s gift to the U. S. Navy. Among the 
speakers were Mayor Albert James and the late Henry T. 
Bush, a banker, one of the descendants of Captain Samuel] 
Bush. As the band struck up the national anthem, and. the 
champagne bottle shattered against her hull, the workmen 
cut the hawsers that held LSM-422 to the blocks. She slid 
down greased timbers sidewise into the water. Side launch- 


ings were used because of the narrow width of the river. 


Applause went up from the several hundred guests who stood 
along the bank, but it could scarcely be heard above the back- 
ground noises of industry. So critical was the need for ships 
that the men and women workers engaged in the construction 
of more than a dozen other craft in the yards had not stopped 
their labors. 

One hundred and seventy years before this event, another 
memorable launching took place on the Christina, although un- 
fortunately we have only the barest details of the christening. 
The ship was the brig Nancy, owned by several leading citi- 
zens of Wilmington and chartered in 1775 by Robert Morris, 
the Revolutionary financier. She was constructed by the 
famous shipbuilder Barney Harris, and at her launching, ac- 
cording to custom, the owners gave a sumptuous dinner to the 
workers. The story of the Nancy has become almost a tra- 
dition in the history of the river—one is tempted to say, a 
“myth.” Under the command of Captain Hugh Montgomery, 
she set sail for the West Indies supposedly to procure a cargo 
of munitions, riding under the British flag. While anchored 
at St. Thomas, according to the story, Captain Montgomery 
received news of the signing of the Declaration of Independ- 
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ence. He is said to have promptly pulled down the British 
flag, and hastily ran up a stars and stripes which he had made 
for his ship. Then, he turned the Nancy homeward, her hold 
loaded with ammunition which he knew would be highly valu- 
able to the Continental troops. He arrived in Delaware Bay 
during a fog, but was nevertheless observed by ships of the 
British fleet which lay in waiting. They gave chase, and 
Captain Montgomery ran the Nancy ashore at Cape May in 
the hope of saving some of her cargo. Meanwhile the British 
fired on him and he ordered his gunners to return the barrage. 
Although the Nancy was under fire for twelve hours, the crew 
was able to land all the cargo safely, with the exception of 
a few barrels of gunpowder. By that time the British shells 
had badly smashed the brig and she was no longer seaworthy. 
Running down the flag to save it from capture, the captain 
set a fuse to the remaining barrels of powder, and rowed 
ashore in a small boat with his heroic crew. The British, 
seeing him depart and thinking the lowering of the flag meant 
surrender, sent their barges to take possession of the Nancy. 
As they boarded her, she was rent by a terrific explosion 
which, in one account, was said to have been heard as far as 
Philadelphia. The ship was destroyed and the boarding party 
were blown to kingdom come. Captain Montgomery managed 
to transfer the cargo he had salvaged to another ship, although 
he had lost all his personal valuables. The powder he had 
saved proved to be a godsend to the colonial troops, and 
Montgomery was greeted as a hero upon his return to port at 
Wilmington, and the Nancy became the ‘“‘theme of song and 
story.” After serving gallantly during the Revolution, Cap- 
tain Montgomery died at sea in 1780. His widow and daugh- 
ter later made claim to Congress for remuneration covering 
his services and personal losses during the engagement just 
described. Although the claimants were supported by Robert 
Morris, and although Congress admitted the validity of the 
debt, the exact amount of the claim could not be ascertained, 
and consequently no settlement was ever made. 

While the story of Captain Montgomery’s brave deeds is 
one to make a patriot’s heart beat fast—unfortunately the 
episode of the Nancy does not. withstand critical scrutiny. 
Careful perusal of the documents reveals, for example, that 
the Nancy was destroyed on June 29, 1776, several days before 
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the Declaration of Independence was voted. Moreover, the ° 
stars and stripes were not adopted until more than a year 


later. The Nancy existed, and her captain was beyond doubt 


a brave and sincere American, but her story has been garbled | 


and the whole incident is open to question. 
In the reality of today, no one can question that the Chris- 


tina has completely lost the flavor that marked the com- j— 


merce of the Revolutionary and post-war period. The modern 
Marine Terminal and the efficient, highly mechanized ship- 
building industries provide sharp contrast with those of yester- 
year. The Golden Age of shipping and boat-building reached 
its zenith in the early part of the last century when so many 
of the inhabitants were directly dependent upon the river for 
a livelihood. This traffic brought an influx of boat-builders, 
sailors, carpenters, longshoremen, sailmakers, ropemakers, 
roustabouts, waggoners, and transient traders, all of whom 
played a part in the shipping life of the day. The river bank 
was a rendezvous for blustering men of the sea; sun-bronzed 
sailors loose with their money after a long cruise and looser 


_with their tongues; gruff captains and their tattooed mates; 


cabin boys who had run away from their homes in search of 
adventure on the high seas. Some of the sailors had lived 
through terrible fires at sea or tornadoes that wrecked their 
ships. Not a few boasted of hairbreadth escapes from man- 
eating cannibals and ferocious natives on far-off islands where 
they had been shipwrecked. Indeed, these hardy sailor men 
were all pioneers of a kind themselves in laying out the com- 
mercial sea lanes, guided by ancient quadrants, hand log 
lines, sand glasses, and the sun and stars. When they reached 
port, they sought a place of comfort to meet their cronies, 
eat, drink, sing, and talk. Primarily to meet the needs of the 
sailor, inns and taverns were built near the Christina’s 
wharves. 

A jovial landlord welcomed his guests, and a comely bar- 
maid served hot punch in well-scoured pewter mugs or set 
before them wood tankards foaming with ale; beer made from 
molasses, hops, and yeast; or grog, the powerful mixture of 
water and rum. Hard cider was a popular beverage, with such 
variants as Cider Royal, made by spiking the cider barrel. 
with several quarts of brandy and sugar; or Mulled Cider, 
a potent drink containing sugar, egg yolk, and all-spice with 
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a dash of rum. Cider was also sprinkled with ground ginger 
and heated with a red hot iron poker, a treatment also given 
to rum punch, and especially stimulating on cold nights. For 
customers with fancier tastes there were domestic cherry 
and black raspberry wines, and the more expensive imported 
Madeiras and Sherries. 

Plain, well-cooked food was spread on the tables—roast 
beef, a leg of mutton, ham and cabbage, fowl roasted on a 
spit over the fire. In some establishments local musicians 
who played “by ear’ entertained on the flute, fife, or violin. 
The over-night guest slept in a hard bed in a small white- 
washed room whose shuttered windows insured privacy. But 
rooms were not plentiful, and at busy times there was little 
privacy as several guests crowded into the same chamber, not 
infrequently into the same bed although they may have met 
for the first time a few minutes before. 

The Foul Anchor, built about 1740, was the first true 
hostelry in Wilmington built for the sailor trade. It was only 
one and one-half stories high, about twenty feet wide with a 
steep, pitched, shingled roof. In front of the entrance door 
Was a grassy square with Lombardy poplars, and in the rear 
another grassy plot ran down to the river bank, bisected by a 
stone pathway. Along the shore, a row of walnut trees had 
been equipped with iron rings for small boats to tie on. On 
a post in front of the inn, a painted sign depicted an anchor 
hanging foul in a cable swung in the wind. Even those who 
could not read could find the inn by the picture. Primarily 
a seaman’s hangout, the inn catered to sailors who had re- 
turned from one voyage, usually Ireland or the West Indies, 
and were awaiting their ships to be loaded before the start of 
another cruise. Horny-handed, Joud-mouthed, with weather- 
beaten faces, they sat at the unpainted tables, sopping grog 
and spinning yarns. About 1825 the inn went out of business 
as foreign commerce diminished. : 

More famous than the Foul Anchor was the Sign of the 
Ship, a larger hangout for seafaring men. It stood on what 
is now the southeast corner of Third and Market Streets, on a 
Slope that descended to the river. The Sign of the Ship re- 
ceived its trademark from the American war sloop Randolph, 
which was victorious in an engagement with the British in 
Delaware Bay during the Revolution. A travelling artist, a 
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member of the fraternity of tavern sign-painters whose a 
was often whimsical, persuaded the inn-keeper to allow hi 
to depict the battle on a swinging sign. The keeper at the 
time was John Marshall, a fearless patriot, and he agreed to! 
allow the painter to make the sign. It was a masterpiece and 
showed the Randolph annihilating the two British three: 
deckers. . 
During the British occupancy of Wilmington after the Battle 
of the Brandywine, it is said that the British fleet lay in the 
Christina’s mouth, and two of the English sailors saw the 


sign while swaggering through the town. Angered at this! 


brazen insult to His Majesty’s navy, one of the Britishers 
took an axe from his bag, and climbing the post he hacked the 
sign to pieces. 

John Marshall, so the tale goes, stood in the open door. 
watching the vandals, but not daring to interfere lest he be! 
hacked to pieces like his prized sign. After they had finished, ' 
he observed in a quiet voice, but with a sharp glint in his eye: 

“Tis a vast pity you did not have pluck enough to beat the | 
little Randolph for then I would not have had a handsome sign } 
hacked to pieces that way.” 

There were many other stories told about the old inn dur- 
ing the-Revolutionary period, another of which bears repe- 
tition. It seems that Captain James Montgomery, a Scotch- 
man supporting the colonial cause, commanded a small armed } 
American vessel. While breakfasting at the inn, news was | 
brought in by a messenger of enemy store ships having ar- 
rived in Delaware Ray to supply the British fleet. ‘Now is 
my harvest time,” he is quoted as saying, as he arose from 
the table, wiping the crumbs from his mouth with a shiny 
coat sleeve. He boarded his little vessel, and with sails flying 
went down the Christina and into the Delaware to the cheers 
of patriots on the shore. Later he brought three British 
cargoes to port as the spoils of his excursions. He was re- | 
warded by being carried through the streets of the borough 
on a large arm chair suspended on two long poles carried on 
the shoulders of eight men. This custom called ‘chairing the 
captain” was reserved for the ship master who had returned 
from a successful journey to foreign waters, but to honor 
the captain’s victory, an exception was made in giving him 
the hero’s ride. 
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Years after, the Sign of the Ship under new management, 
had its name changed to the Happy Retreat. It became a 
respectable hotel, popular with the borough’s gentry. Quiet 
citizens in search of company, and bachelors having no hearths 
of their own gathered together in the evening before a roar- 
ing log in the fireplace to enjoy a pipe and glass while ex- 
changing views on the news of the day. In 1789 the inn was 
owned by Captain Patrick O’Flinn, one of many ex-officers 
of the Revolution who became inn-keepers after the cessation 
of hostilities. His sister, a Mrs. Huggins, was the house- 
keeper. Martha, his wife who assisted during busy times, was 
the daughter of James Adams, Delaware’s first printer, who 
had learned his trade-in Philadelphia under Ben Franklin. 
Contrary to his Irish name, O’F linn was a ruling elder in the 
Presbyterian Church, and was spoken of as ‘“‘the most courte- 
ous man in town.” The inn-keepers were generally high- 
principled men, and the law compelled them to operate hon- 
estly and keep orderly houses at the risk of having their 
licenses revoked. In nearby New Castle, Robert Hutchinson, 
a dishonest inn-keeper stole some goods from the chest of one 
of his sailor guests. The sailor brought charges against him, 
and Hutchinson was not only given 30 lashes of the whip in 
public, but was ordered to remove himself from the town 
forever. 

Washington and Jefferson were both guests at the Happy 
Retreat, and Louise Philippe, the banished Duke of Orleans 
later King of France, once stopped overnight, as did President 
John Adams and his wife. Commodore Perry drove up in a 
private four-in-hand after his victory on Lake Erie and slept 
in the same room Washington had occupied. Perry was on his 
way to Baltimore where a demonstration was held in his 
honor. Aaron Burr, detained in Wilmington for three days 
during a heavy snowstorm, was also a guest at the inn. These 
distinguished guests—as well as the steady patrons—were 
entertained by the whistling of Charlie Brown, one of the 
colored servants whose performance was a delight to all. 
After O’Flinn’s death, the Happy Retreat came into the pos- 
session of General James Wolfe. General was his Christian 
name and not a military title. In 1824 it fell to Wolfe’s honor 
to prepare a banquet for Lafayette, who was then visiting the 
colonies. Wolfe changed the name of the inn to the Lafayette, 
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’ picted an Indian chief, tomahawk in uplifted hand, a bundle 
of arrows and a bow on his back. When the stage-coach line ; 
was established between Philadelphia and Wilmington the inn ; 
served as an office and waiting-room. The journey between | 
the two cities was then a four-hour run by fast horses. The | 

Indian King went out of business about 1841. 
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and hung a painted sign carrying a likeness of the Frenchman 
above the entrance. In 1835 the inn was closed, and today 
the site of the venerable hostelry is occupied by a retail shoe 
store. 


The Indian King Tavern stood on the southeast corner of 
Fourth and Market Streets, a few hundred feet above the : 


Sign of the Ship. A swinging sign on a twelve-foot pole de- 


The Queen of Otaheite Tavern, on the northeast corner of 


Market and Fifth, was named for the port on the Society © 
Island (Tahiti), which one of the whaling-ships had visited. ° 


The Queen was a drinking-house, although from time to time 


over-night guests were accommodated. Another sailors’ hang- | 
out, the Bird in the Hand, faced Hemphill’s Wharf near pres- | 


ent King Street. 

There were many other inns and taverns in Wilmington— 
the Buck, Fountain Inn, Swan, Spread Eagle, Black Bear, Bull 
Frog Tavern, Cross Keys, Farmers and Drovers, to name a 
few. Those described were only the most important during 
the early trading days on the river. Further upstream there 
were other inns which will be mentioned when we visit the 
smaller towns. 

With so many public houses catering to the sailor trade, the 
maintenance of law and order became a serious problem. 
Over-indulgence in spirits led to argument, fist fights, and even 
knife-duels, and in 1740 a jail house was erected on Market 
Street, where law-breakers could be imprisoned. It was a one- 
story brick building, lacking windows and chimney, measuring 
twelve feet square and 8 feet high. It was divided into two 
sections, one for men and the other for women, and a foot- 
square iron grating in the oak door was the only entrance for 
light and air. In the winter a dish of burning coals was used 
to heat the cells, filling the jail with smoke and resulting in 
the opprobrium “smokehouse.” Alongside the jail were stocks 
and a whipping-post. 

One day in 1792 a drunken sailor was imprisoned in the 
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smokehouse which, after fifty years of use, was much the 
worse for wear. His comrades from the Foul Anchor, forti- 
fied with rum and armed with handspikes marched on the 
jail, smashed down the door, and triumphantly carried the 
prisoner away on their shoulders. 

Often undesirable visitors were drummed out of town by 
the authorities. The citizens pelted the unfortunate one with 
rotten eggs, spoiled fruit, and filth from the gutters as the 
constable marched him to the town limits and sent him on his 
way with a swift kick. 

At the end of the Revolution, followers of the army who 
were degraded to petty thieves, drunks, and beggars fre- 
quented the taverns and inns, creating a very difficult situa- 
tion for the town authorities. There was a wave of smug- 
gling as illicit traders brought in tobacco, dress goods, wine, 
salt, olive oil, spices, coin, and articles of personal adornment, 
most of which were intended for the Philadelphia market 
without going through the regular customs offices. This, too, 
constituted a problem for the law officers, who had to keep 
their eyes peeled for strange craft in the river and suspicious 
characters at the inns and taverns. 

During this era of inns and sailing ships, the river was the 
center of activity. In 1793, when a yellow fever plague broke 
out in Philadelphia, hundreds of men, women, and children 
fled their homes and sought haven in Wilmington, which was 
still free from the pestilence. Houses were overcrowded and 
rents went sky-high. The Christina was crowded with ships 
of all shapes and sizes filled with refugees, and the wharves 
were constantly in use in discharging passengers and their 
household goods. In 1797 and 1798, the pestilence again struck 
Philadelphia, and once more the ships with refugees crowded 
the Christina. One of the ships caught fire at the wharves, 
and the other ships were cut away from their moorings and 
allowed to float down the river to avoid serious conflagration. 
The shipping trade of Philadelphia was temporarily diverted 
to the Christina harbor, and every available building was con- 
verted into a warehouse, as the tremendous tonnage of im- 
ports overtaxed Wilmington’s facilities. Nothing like this had 
ever been seen before on the little river, nor anything like it 
since. 

We have seen how Sam Bush’s wharf became very popular 
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in the borough, but it was only one of many wharves con- 
structed along the river. Nothing remains of these old 
wharves today, and very little has been written about them. 
Yet they were the keystone of the river commerce a century 
and a half ago, man’s attempt to get even closer to the river 
than its banks permitted. They were built of rough planks 
and logs with the bark still clinging to them, nailed with 
square hand-wrought iron spikes or lashed together with 
ropes and supported by posts driven down into the muddy 
banks. The wharves were built to facilitate loading and un- 
loading goods from both wagons and ships, and also to permit 
passengers to go aboard a ship or come ashore without the 
inconvenience of using small boats. At the corners of the 
wharves, tall piles cut from heavy oak were arranged vertically 
or set at an oblique angle to which the ships were tied with 
thick hawsers while they were huddled against the docks. 
Merchandise was usually piled high in hogsheads, casks, and 
crates awaiting transit. Sheds with sloping roofs and ware- 
houses of brick were built alongside the wharves for storage 
of sacks of grain, barrels of flour, and other perishable mer- 


_chandise which could not be exposed to the weather while 


awaiting shipment. 

Competition was so keen that each wharf owner tried to 
extend his dockage further out into the stream than his rival’s 
wharf. The result was that the piers were like long fingers 
that interfered with the passage of the ships in the narrow 
river. In 1772 the legislature authorized the formation of a 
commission to draw up regulations to control the construction 
of wharves and specifying their maximum dimensions. Most 
of these wharves were on the north bank of the river where 
the banks were more solid than on the southern, marshy 
shoreline. 

John Foudray, who sailed a packet to Philadelphia, owned 
one of the early wharves. His house, built adjacent to it, was 
accessible from the water when the tide was high, and a 
visitor could step from a gig to the doorway. Isaac Harvey, 
who owned several brigs and schooners, built a wharf where 
his ships could dock, which was later purchased by Thomas 


-Mendenhall. Mendenhall, an important trader in flour and 


grain, also ran a line of packets up and down the river. John 
Shallcross, a prominent Quaker merchant, built a wharf which 
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came into the possession of William Hemphill, who was en- 
gaged in foreign commerce. Robinson’s Wharf and Jonathan 
Rumford’s Wharf were equally important to the river trade. 
Rumford, who had Tory leanings which irked his neighbors, 
was assaulted by patriots during the Revolution and never 
fully recovered from his injuries, 

Even the meager and incomplete desctiptions of the wharves 
appearing in early accounts serve to illustrate what a color- 
ful role they played in borough life. We are told, for ex- 
ample, that when an oyster boat arrived at one of the wharves, 
a colored man was sent through the streets to ring a bell. 
The townsfolk came down to the river with their splint baskets 
to buy half a peck for 8 to 10 pennies. Cargoes of tropical 
fruits and fish were also unloaded at the wharves and offered 
immediately for public sale. Cedar shingles from Indian 
River and the Carolinas were brought to the wharves and 
sold to the carpenters and repairmen for use in building houses. 
On one occasion a shipment of pine lumber was purchased by 
Benjamin Latrobe and shipped to Washington for use in the 
construction of the capitol building. Sailors not yet rid of 
their sea legs climbed down to the wharves with chattering 
monkeys or trained parrots on their shoulders, much to the 
delight of the small boys for whom the river banks was a 
wonderful playground. The water lapping at the wharf tim- 
bers was deep enough for a dive from the top of the highest 
hawser posts, and the boys swam and splashed in the sun 
during the summer months. The more agile ones tried to 
climb aboard the sailing vessels by pulling themselves hand 
over hand on the taut anchor ropes. When they reached top- 
side, there was always a battle of wits with the vigilant watch 
who would rap their knuckles as they tried to get on deck. 

In the late afternoon, as the business of the day subsided, 
the wharves grew quiet. The warehouse doors were locked 
and bolted and the draught horses stabled for the night. The 
Ships’ crews swaggered down the cobbled street to have a 
boisterous evening at one of the inns. Occasionally, a fisher- 
man from the town sauntered down to the wharf at dusk, 
his hickory rod on his shoulder. There he sat in the cool 
shadows of evening, smoking his pipe, his feet dangling over 
the planks, as he patiently awaited a nibble on his line. The 
Sea-gulls winged overhead until the sky was dark. The silent 
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ships nosing against the wharves became dark shapes, their j 


masts steepled against the twilight sky. Lamplight shone ° 


through the windows of the houses on Quaker Hill as the | 
townsfolk ate their suppers and prepared for bed. This wasa | 
picture no camera has ever preserved. This was the Christina ; 
in the days of wharves, inns, and sailing vessels—days that no ‘ 
one living has ever seen and about which little has ever been ; 
written. 
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Chapter 7 
SHOT AND SHELL 


THE Revolutionary War came unexpectedly to the shores of 
the-Christina River through an unforeseen turn of military 
events, and like so many other occurrences it is not given in 
detail in schoolbooks. When the news of the Battle of Lex- 
ington reached New York, dispatch riders carried the alarm 
to Philadelphia, and from there to Chester, Wilmington and 
New Castle; thence they galloped with the dispatches to 
Christiana Bridge, and over the path to the Head of Elk 
where boats carried the bulletin to Baltimore and Annapolis; 
from there it was relayed to southern patriots. Hoofbeats 
echoed across the Christina as the colonial communications 
system went into action, the old Minquas path now an im- 
portant part of the route. No one anticipated that the little 
river would play any part in the battles to come. Nevertheless, 
before many months had passed, the full strength of the in- 
vading British armies and the defending Continentals came 
within an inch of decisive combat on the river, a battle which 
might have turned the tide of the Revolution then and there. 

Previous to this land engagement a marine battle was 
fought at the mouth of the Christina, and one that is among 
the strangest encounters in all American naval history. The 
incident actually opened the Revolution in the Delaware valley, 
and it was the first naval battle ever to be fought in the 
Delaware River. 

Two big British ships, the Roebuck and Liverpool, and their 
tenders had entered Delaware Bay from the Atlantic and 
were headed upstream toward Philadelphia, the capital city 
of the thirteen colonies. Somewhere in the vicinity of Reedy 
Island, the look-out on the Roebuck spied a little American 
Sloop called the Wasp skirting the waves in a leisurely fashion, 
unaware of the enemy. The Wasp had been in the habit of 
casting anchor at Port Penn, New Castle, or Lewes, but when 
her patriot skipper, Charles Alexander, saw the two English 
men o’war bearing down on him like two wolves after a lost 
lamb, he hung on full sail and turned her nose toward Wil- 
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mington, hoping to find haven in the Christina. Luck and the | 
wind were with him, and the Wasp made her objective without | 
mishap, the enemy in pursuit. The two bigger ships were | 


barred from following by the shallowness of the channel when, 
just in the nick of time, the Wasp reached the Christina. 


The situation was comic, indeed laughable. The tiny Wasp 


had only six guns of small caliber with which to defend her- j- 


self, while the Roebuck, the pride of the Queen’s navy and a 
favorite of Lord Sandwich, built the previous year, carried 44 
guns. The Liverpool had 28, and the total combination of 72 


sixteen and thirty-two pounders was enough fire power to sink | 
a dozen crafts of the diminutive Wasp’s size. With the Wasp — 


bottled up in the Christina, the two English ships dropped 


anchor in the Delaware for the night, satisfied that their prey ; 
could not escape. The Roebuck’s commander took advantage ; 
of the lull in the day’s activities to fill his water casks, the | 


schooner Betsey, which had accompanied him, serving as a 
tender. - 

This sudden threat to Wilmington, New Castle, Chester, and 
Philadelphia brought a night of terror to the inhabitants up 
and down the river.. It was far from pleasant to have the 
enemy on the front door step, especially when he had 72 can- 
non pointed toward them. The expectation of volley aiter 
volley of hot lead and cannon balls pouring into their houses 
was far from comforting to the townsfolk. Moreover, there 
was a possibility. of landing parties sacking the houses. For- 
tunately, the Christina served as a moat to guard Wilmington 
from close-range attack. Philadelphia, more vulnerable to 
bombardment from the water, was protected by a double set of 
chevaux-de-frise, consisting of frames and timbers, with pro- 
jecting beams shod and sharpened with iron, sunk at the 
bottom of the Delaware pointed downstream. Woe betide the 
craft that rammed into this terrible bulwark, and had her hull 
ripped to splinters. One barrier was just below the mouth 
of the Schuylkill, protected by Fort Mercer at Red Bank on 
the New Jersey shore, and the other was at Fort Mifflin on 
Mud Island. Each barrier was in two sections with a narrow 
passage left for entrance and exit. The location of the pas- 
sageway was not~ known to the enemy. Behind the two 
barriers riding at anchor in the Philadelphia harbor were the 
ships of the Pennsylvania navy under the leadership of Com- 
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modore Thomas Read. He could not make up his mind 
whether to sail out and meet the two enemy ships in open 
battle or to remain behind the barriers and conserve his ships 
to defend Philadelphia in the event the British broke through. 
Discretion being the better part of valor, the commander 
decided not to risk his warships by inviting combat, yet he 
realized that the situation called for some action on his part. 

The next day was Sunday, and the citizens of Wilmington 
who had spent a sleepless night anxiously watched the river 
expecting the appearance of Commodore Read’s ships to drive 
away the enemy lurking outside. They did not seek in vain, 
for in the morning sunlight a rescue fleet appeared on the 
northern horizon. They began to applaud and cheer. Then 
the cheers died on their lips as their rescuers came nearer. 
These were unusual ships that Read had sent down the river, 
for they bore no sails. Perhaps a new secret weapon? Then 
as the craft came into clear view, a titter rippled across the 
crowd, and despite the seriousness of the situation, they broke 
into hilarious finger-pointing laughter. The sight was so 
ridiculous that they could not believe their eyes. Instead of a 
fleet of battle craft, they saw thirteen row boats, or galleys, 
each one manned by thirty-odd American sailors. A heavy 
cannon was tied down securely in the bow of each boat with 
rope, the weight of the weapon holding the bows deep in the 
water, as though the Lilliputian fleet might at any moment 
over-balance and plummet to the river bottom. 

The scene was even more ludicrous than the one the previ- 
ous day when the two English giants had hotly pursued the 
American midget. Now even smaller boats than the Wasp 
were after the giants. Who ever heard of sending rowboats 
to fight warships? A direct hit on a galley from a single gun 
on either of the British ships would have blasted it to king- 
dom come. Yet the galleys came on slowly, the sailors bend- 
ing in unison behind the long oars, the bow of each galley 
pointing toward the British ships. Within safe distance of the 
British ships, the galleys stopped, turned, and pumped shot 
after shot into the larger ships, succeeding in striking home 
many times. Once the English gunners recovered from the 
surprise of the onslaught like a page from Gulliver, they 
returned the fire, but the targets were small and elusive, 
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darting in from all directions, peppering them with cannon : 
shot, and pulling away to reload. : 
Men, women, and children from Wilmington, Newport, . 
Marcus Hook, Chester, and New Castle gathered along both | 
banks of the Christina all the way out to the Delaware to | 
watch the progress of the battle. They cheered the American | 
sailors and howled with delight when one of the enemy ships , 
was hit. The Roebuck commander, incensed with his failure 
to drive off the galleys or to make a hit, and angered by the . 
derisive shouts of the first land audience in his naval experi- 
ence, promptly trained his guns on the crowd for a couple of : 
shots. The gunners missed, as they had been missing the 
galleys, but there was an immediate rush to the safety of 
trees and dikes. After a while, the onlookers came out of 





their cheers for the Americans and gave vent to noisier cat- 
calls than ever for the English. 

While the British ships were busy swatting at the galleys, 
like two bulls besieged by mosquitoes, the Wasp crept out of 
hiding and captured the enemy tender Betsey, sending her off 
to the New Jersey shore, a prisoner of war. When night fell 
she slipped back into the Christina to pull down her sails for 
the night. During the night the Roebuck went aground on a 
sand bar close to the Jersey shore. If the Americans had 
known of her serious condition they might have sunk her, 
because her guns had heeled over so far they could not be 
trained against any attackers. The next morning at flood-tide 
she was righted and readied for action. The morning also 
brought a thick fog under whose protective veil the little 
Wasp had again stolen out of the Christina into the Delaware, 
hoping to inflict damage on the Roebuck. She cruised blindly 
for hours, and when the fog lifted she found herself smack 
alongside the British frigate, too close for comfort. Captain 
Alexander let go a broadside at close range that took the 
British ship by surprise but did no harm. Then he took to his 
heels, chased by the Roebuck for almost an hour, firing his 
bow guns as fast as they could be reloaded until the iron was 
almost red hot. Finally by using oars as well as full sail the 
Wasp escaped the frigate. 

Meanwhile the row galleys had also come out to resume the 
fight, their brave crews once more rowing into the face of 
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death. After a few hours of cannonading and much maneuver- 
ing, the galleys returned to their berths and the British ships 
took to their heels down the Delaware, glad to be rid of a 
stubborn and pesky enemy on whom they had already wasted 
too much valuable ammunition. The engagement was de- 
clared an American victory, since the British ships were driven 
away. ‘The pressure on Philadelphia and Wilmington was re- 
lieved and the inhabitants on the river had a good night’s 


sleep. 
& 2 & £ % & 


Now for the land battle. After his famous crossing of the 
Delaware and the Christmas day assault on the carousing 
Hessians at Trenton in 1776, which halted the enemy advance 
toward Philadelphia and led to other engagements forcing the 
British to retire, Washington spent the winter with his army 
at Morristown. He deployed his troops in New Jersey, and 
prepared to repel another attack on Philadelphia which was 
certain to come that summer. Lord William Howe with his 
staff of British generals, Cornwallis, Grant, Agnew, and Grey, 
and the Hessian commanders Knyphausen, Von Wurmb, and 
Von Dunop, were determined to take the capital city. Once 
it was in their hands they expected the American rebellion to 
end, a supposition that showed little insight of the patriots’ 
determination to fight to a finish. They got their heads to- 
gether and brewed a strategy over their campfires that Wash- 
ington did not get wind of until it was almost too late. Instead 
of launching the attack on Philadelphia by the logical land 
approach from the east, which was well defended, the English 
leader planned an amphibious thrust from the supposedly soft 
southern underbelly via Delaware Bay and river. Leaving a 
few troops behind, Howe loaded the majority of his soldiers, 
about 18,000 Britishers and Hessians, horses, field pieces, arms, 
ammunition, and supplies aboard a fleet of more than 250 
Sailing vessels, and suddenly embarked from New York. When 
Washington learned of this unexpected departure, he was 
mystified. What was the destination of the English, he asked 
himself? New England? The Hudson? The Delaware? He 
hadn’t the slightest inkling, but after much pondering, he 
concluded that the movement was only a feint to lure his 
troops into a trap by drawing them away to other fields. Then 
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the British might return and suddenly move on to Philadel- | 
phia unopposed. Washington was not to be tricked in this 


way, and so he did not move his army. 
Howe’s stroke was a daring one, although modern military 
tacticians might deem it foolhardy because it separated him 


from his base of supplies by several hundred miles of uncer- | 


tain sea. Howe, although an able officer with long experi- 
ence, was not familiar with the topography of the theater of 


war he had chosen nor with the dangers of the sea route. His | 


transports encountered heavy storms and unfavorable winds, 
and more than five weeks were required to make the trip. 
The troops became seasick, and drinking water and food 
supplies grew alarmingly low. During the passage, 27 men 


and 170 horses died and 150 more horses were unfit for com- | 


bat duty when the troops finally landed at their destination. 


Arriving at the mouth of Delaware Bay, the fleet anchored — 


and Howe sent two ships up the river to reconnoiter. They 
reported back that it was well defended by American ships 
and shore batteries, and also dangerous to navigate because 
of the shoals. Howe forthwith altered his plans and elected 
to approach his objective through Chesapeake Bay. This 
meant rounding the tip of the Delmarva Peninsula and added 
about 350 miles to the voyage. Today we realize this was 
totally unnecessary, for he could have safely sailed up the 
Delaware to New Castle or Chester and there landed within 
ready striking distance by land of Philadelphia. He could 
easily have overcome the opposition which was not as strong 
as he supposed. 

Near the head of Chesapeake Bay he Hireeh his bowsprits 
into the wide mouth of the Elk River, the identical tributary 
the Minquas Indians and Swedish traders had used a century 
before to come back and forth from the Susquehanna to Fort 
Christina. On the hot morning of August 25, 1777 the fleet 
landed without opposition at Elk Ferry on the western shore 
of the Elk River, now called Oldfield’s Point. Some of the 
American militiamen fled without offering resistance as they 
saw the mighty armada approaching, the sun glistening on 
bayonets and silver buttons and gold epaulets. The British 
light infantry disembarked first and marched to a post about 
four miles toward the Head of Elk. Then the rest of the 
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army was landed, using flat-bottomed boats, an operation that 
took all that day and the morning of the next. 

In his headquarters, General Washington had received re- 
ports of the enemy’s progress after leaving New York from 
vigilant patriots who deserve more credit than they have been 
given for a masterful job of intelligence. Through General 
David Forman of the New Jersey militia he learned that the 
flotilla had sailed down the Atlantic Coast in a southerly direc- 
tion. From Captain Hunn and two other patriot informants, 
who had been dispatched to the capes of the Delaware by the 
Council of Pennsylvania, he received dispatches that the enemy 


_ fleet had been sighted there. Now it began to look as though 


the British really meant business and were not just feinting 


to trick him as he originally believed. He began to move his 


troops toward Philadelphia to meet the British as they came 
up the Delaware. Then, three days later news of the English 
departure from Delaware Bay again left him in doubt of 
Howe’s intention. A council of war was hastily called, com- 
posed of the commander-in-chief and his generals. After a 


_ lengthy discussion they came to an agreement that Charles- 


ton, South Carolina was Howe’s destination. It turned out to 
be a poor guess. : 

When on August 22 dispatches informed Washington that 
Howe was still miles from Charleston, and was then, in fact, 
in the upper stretches of the Chesapeake, he lost not a minute 
in putting his men again on the march. By Sunday, August 
24, the day before Howe went ashore at Elk Ferry, Washing- 
ton accompanied by Lafayette recently arrived from France, 
had reached Philadelphia. The continental armies were 
paraded through the streets on their way south to engage 
the enemy before they could reach the turnpikes leading to 
the approaches to the city. As the long column of about 
16,000 men marched through Philadelphia, crowds gathered 
to watch them. One of the onlookers was the stalwart John 
Adams who later wrote his wife an eye-witness account of 
the parade. They marched twelve deep, he said, and took 
two hours in passing by. They were well armed, fairly well 
clothed, but had not quite the air of soldiers. “They don’t 
Step exactly in time,” he wrote. “They don’t hold up their 
heads quite erect, nor turn out their toes exactly as they 
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ought. They don’t all of them cock their hats, and such as do 
don’t all wear them the same way.” 

It was, indeed, a strange army especially when compared 
with the well-trained British regulars against whom they | 
marched. This was not a G.I. army. Not only were they not 
dressed alike, but their military equipment was inadequate 
and differed one from the other. Most of them carried their 
own guns which they had brought with them from their homes 
and farms. The privates were individualists, and as a rule } 
independent, undisciplined, and often insubordinate. Those : 
who had volunteered for duty felt at liberty to go home when 
they pleased, and Washington never knew from day to day 
how many men would answer the roll of the drum on the 
morrow. Many brought their wives or girl friends who fol- » 
lowed the columns on foot and slept with their men at night. ° 
The strong Tory element in Philadelphia, and the Quakers | 
who bitterly opposed the war, were not in the least impressed | 
by the Continental Army as Washington intended and hoped | 
they should be. If any wagers were made that day, we can 
be certain the odds were on an English victory. 

After leaving Philadelphia, the motley army straggled south © 
through Chester and Claymont, and then into Wilmington, ° 
arriving August 25. The foot soldiers encamped on the east 
side of the Brandywine while the horsemen galloped into the 
city. The general set up his headquarters in a little house on a 
promontory called Quaker Hill overlooking the Christina 
and the road to Newport. The house is still standing at 303 
West Street, but like many other historical shrines, it is 
treated in Delaware as commonplace, and is rented today as 
an ordinary dwelling. 

Upon his arrival at his new headquarters, a dispatch rider 
on a foam-flecked horse brought Washington the news that 
the British had finally landed on the shores of the Elk. The 
general promptly summoned all available troops to his assis- 
tance including the militiamen of Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
and Delaware. Congress, acting on the general’s request, 
ordered one thousand of the Delaware militia to rendezvous 
at Newport and Christiana Bridge and there await the gen- 
eral’s orders. The request arrived too late. President (Gov- 
ernor) McKinly had on his own initiative already ordered | 
out the militia from New Castle and Kent Counties to as- | 
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semble at Middletown under the command of General Caesar 
Rodney. . 

In the meantime, Howe’s army was proceeding toward the 
Head of Elk, and Washington sent some of the Pennsylvania 
militia to delay the advance and save the supplies stored there 
from falling into the enemy’s hands. But the father-to-be of 
his country was still in a quandary, because he was still uncer- 
tain which route Howe had chosen to march to Philadelphia. 
Until he had more intelligence of the British plans he could 
not move his army into a permanent defensive position. 

On August 26, accompanied by General Lafayette, General 
Greene, and his aides, Washington rode out from Wilmington 
through Newport, Stanton, and Christiana Bridge on a secret 
scouting mission to seek clues to the British plans. He went 
as far as the Head of Elk, a dangerous mission with the enemy 
almost within gunshot. On the trip, he climbed the summits of 
Iron Hill and nearby Gray’s Hill, from which he had a clear 
view of both the Delaware and Chesapeake waterways. He 
reported to Congress: 

“T this morning returned from the Head of Elk which I left 
last night. In respect to the enemy I have nothing new to 
communicate. They remain where they debarked first. I 
could not find out from inquiry what number is landed nor 
form an estimate from the distant view I had of their encamp- 
ment. But a few tents were to be seen from Iron Hill and 
Gray’s Hill, which are the only prominences about Elk.” 

While they were away from headquarters, a storm came up 
forcing Washington and his party to seek overnight shelter. 
There is no question that Washington, Greene, and Lafayette 
remained overnight in the countryside of the upper waters 
of the Christina, but whether in an inn or private residence is 
not known. There are several stories reported traditionally 
about the incident which may or not be factual. One of 
the most popular stories relates that the weary, rain-drenched 
generals, their uniforms hidden under long cloaks, knocked at 
the door of an inn when the storm was at its heaviest. The 
Owner, an elderly woman, asked whether they were Whigs or 
Tories. Suspicious that she might be a Tory who would in- 
form the enemy of their presence, they replied simply, 
“Friends.” The proprietress thinking they were Tories re- 
plied that there was not a vacant bed in the house, hoping 
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they would leave. Nevertheless, the generals insisted upon 
entering and slept on the floor beside the fire. The next morn- 
ing as they prepared to leave, the old lady followed them to 
their horses. Her curiosity still unsated, she bluntly asked 
the tall gentleman who was mounting his horse, “And what 
might your name be, sir?” 





“George Washington, madam,” he replied as he went gal-j - 


loping across the Christina followed by his aides. The old 
lady, a true patriot, wrung her hands in despair crying, “To 
think I have let George Washington sleep on the floor and I 
had plenty of good beds in the house.” 

After his reconnaissance trip, Washington finally decided| 
that Howe intended to approach Philadelphia via ‘Neca 
along the former Indian path, then a much-used pike, the most} 
direct route from the Head of Elk. Washington’s logical tac-| 
tic was to move his troops to places along this route which}. 
could be securely held. He directed three battalions of mili-} 
tiamen to march to Christiana Bridge, and on August 28] 
moved the regular army from its bivouac on the Brandywine; 
through Wilmington and Newport, ordering them to encamp: 
on the south side of Stanton and along White Clay Creek on a! 
farm owned by the father of Captain Robert Kirkwood of the} 


H 
g 
: 
. 


Delaware regiment. The “brave, meritorious, unrewarded” ) 
captain, born in Mill Creek Hundred, later fought courageous!y | 
at Brandywine, Germantown, Monmouth, and the campaign at 
Charleston where he commanded the Delaware battalion. i 
After the Revolution, he resumed his sword in defending the} 
west from the Indians and was killed at the head of his regi- 
ment in 1791. 

A few days later, Washington again scouted the area be- 
tween his army and the enemy and was fired upon by a British 
advance column. He also questioned a few British prisoners } 
and deserters who had been brought to the American lines. ; 
Still he was unable to obtain specific information about the 
British plans, although he was no longer in doubt that Phila- 
delphia was their objective. He moved his army from the | 
Kirkwood farm to the east side of Red Clay Creek near Kia- | 
mensi, with lines stretching to Newport, and earthworks ; 
thrown up to guard the roads. A ridge west of Stanton was 


' 


| 
: 
| 
; 
: 
“ 


fortified and another advance detachment posted on the hill 
leading into Christiana Bridge. Washington established heac- | 
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quarters at an inn in Newport. He had decided that this gen- 
eral area contained the best topographical features for the 
main battle that would inevitably occur when the two armies 
met. 

Meanwhile General Greene, who had been reconnoitering on 
his own, ahead of the advance forces stationed at Christiana 
Bridge, found a crossroads at the foot of Iron Hill, about six 
miles from the Head of Elk which seemed to him the ideal 
place to engage the English. It appeared even more desirable 
as a defense position than the Red Clay Creek area. At the 
crossroads, the road from Christiana Bridge intersected the 
Christina River and continued on to the Head of Elk. This 
was the same road for which the Welsh Tract settlers had 
in 1723 petitioned the New Castle and Cecil County Courts. 
The wooden bridge erected over the river was known as 
Cooch’s Bridge, after the estate of Thomas Cooch, and a flour 
mill situated on the west bank. On the same side of the 
stream as the Cooch House, a road from Glasgow running to 
the Welsh Baptist Meeting House crossed the road to the 
Head of Elk. Behind the Christina lay open country and 
meadow from which to draw up supplies and reinforcements, 
with good skirmishing ground in front. Iron Hill looming up 
behind the Cooch mansion could be utilized as a topographi- 
cal spearhead, with Continentals hidden there to fire down 
upon the enemy should they approach on the road below. 
Moreover, the Christina, swollen from rains, constituted a 
water barrier behind which supplies and reserves would be 
safe from surprise attack as long as the bridge remained in 
American hands. Greene recommended that the battle be 
fought here at the crossroads, but a council of war, prob- 
ably mindful that rivers and hills are often dangerous allies, 
had already decided to hold out at Red Clay Creek and would 
not change their decision. General Washington did not over- 
look the strategic value of Cooch’s Bridge although he con- 
Sidered it useful only as an advance post and laid his plans 
accordingly. To operate there he organized a corps by select- 
ing one hundred expert marksmen from each of six brigades, 
to be led by two captains, six subalterns, and a suitable number 
of non-coms, all under the command of Brigadier General 
William Maxwell. These troops, about 720 in all, were directed 
to stay near the enemy and cause them every possible annoy- 
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ance. Their orders specifically called for them to engage the 
British before they reached Cooch’s Bridge and to delay the 
advance as much as possible. Maxwell stationed his troops 
along the road leading from Cooch’s Bridge to Glasgow, with 


the strongest outpost at a fording place on a small tributary 


of the Christina which crossed the road. The tributary was 
larger than usual from the rains, and the ravine through which 
it gushed gave excellent protection and concealment for the 
riflemen. 

On Tuesday, September 2, a wet, overcast, chilly morning, 
the British advance began. Cooch’s Bridge was their imme- 
diate objective. The army traveled in two divisions. One 
commanded by Cornwallis went toward present Elkton, then 
a village of 40 brick and stone houses, the other, under 
Knyphausen, the Hessian general, had crossed the Elk and 
camped overnight at Cecil Court House. This division of 
forces was part of the tactics designed to conquer both shores 
of the Elk, with the two units scheduled to meet again at 
Aiken’s Tavern, about two miles south of Cooch’s Bridge at 
present Glasgow. Then in full strength, they would move on 
to Cooch’s Bridge. In their advance, both columns raided the 
countryside, taking horses, mules, sheep, and cows, and con- 
fiscating flour when they could find it in the grist mills. Many 


of the farmers and their families fled for their lives as they | 


learned of the British approach, leaving their livestock to be 
corralled by the enemy. Others concealed their cattle by 
driving them to secluded places in the woods and took with 
them whatever personal valuables they could carry. 
Knyphausen resumed the march from his camp at Cecil 
Court House by the roads to the south of Back Creek, now 
part of the Delaware-Chesapeake Canal, halting overnight at 
the Buck Tavern, also known as Carson’s Tavern. Some of 
the troops under General Grey reached Mill Dam, now called 
Lum’s Pond, on a tributary of St. George’s Creek that eve- 
ning where they seized sixty barrels of flour at the mill. 
Cornwallis, accompanied by Howe, took a lower and more 
direct route to Aiken’s Tavern in order to avoid Iron Hill, 
which he suspected might be well defended, finally reaching 
the tavern at about 9:00 A. M. Knyphausen’s forces had not 
yet arrived—they came about an hour later—so Cornwallis 
ordered his men to push cautiously along the road to Cooch’s 
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Bridge, which ran through a thick forest with dense under- 
brush on either side. Suddenly shots rang out as Maxwell’s 
mén, posted among the trees on the roadside, saw the enemy 
and opened fire. The Americans were badly outnumbered, but 
they made two determined stands. 

When we read of these determined stands during military 
engagements of the Revolution, we usually make the mistake 
of evaluating them in terms of modern weapons which is un- 
- fair to the valiant Continental warriors. Today the machine 
gun and automatic rifle have speeded up warfare to a pace 
unthought of in Washington’s time. One modern machine 
gun well placed in the thicket could have repulsed the British 
advance on Cooch’s Bridge, but the crude, heavy, muzzle- 
loading muskets carried by the Colonial troops were a far cry 
from the efficient weapons of today. 

After Maxwell’s soldiers poured their first volley into the 
lines of the redcoats, then came the critical interval of re- 
loading their muskets. Loading a gun today is accepted as a 
matter of course because it can be accomplished with a deft 
snap of a bolt and no loss of time. But not so in 1777. Let’s 
watch one of Maxwell’s picked soldiers reload his gun after 
he has fired his first shot into the ranks of the oncoming 
enemy. First he removes one of the cylindrical paper car- 
tridges filled with ball and powder from the leather case at his 
side. Then he lifts the cartridge to his mouth, bites off the 
end and spits it to the ground. From the open cartridge he 
sprinkles a little of the black powder on the flash pan of the 
gun near the trigger. The remainder of the cartridge he 
drops down into the muzzle. He next removes the ramrod 
from its container on the underside of the barrel. Then he 
inserts the ramrod into the muzzle, poking down the cartridge 
deep into the chamber, squeezing it together like a wad to 
prevent the precious powder and balls from falling out. He 
replaces the ramrod in its container. Now he is ready to lift 
the gun to his shoulder, take aim, and tighten his finger on the 
trigger. The spark from the steel snapped against the flint is 
communicated through a hole in the barrel to the charge, and 
the gun goes off with a roar. Then he must start all over 
again. 

What was his red-coated enemy doing while this lengthy 
operation of reloading was consuming valuable time? Did he 
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patiently wait until his adversary had primed, loaded and 
fused and was again ready to face him on equal terms? Not: 
by a long sight. Up went his gun to his shoulder and bang | 
he let go at the bush where he had seen the flash of the first 
shot and the cloud of smoke. Then, without waiting to reload, : 
he ran headlong into the bushes, his glistening bayonet before : 
him like the horn of a unicorn, catching his opponent with his 
gun down. The British regulars were well trained in the | 
use of the bayonet, a technique that many Colonial troops did ; 
not know. It is true, of course, that the British soldier was | 
forced to reload his gun, following the same steps as his ad- 

versary. However, since the British soldiers outnumbered the 4 
Americans during the engagement at Cooch’s Bridge, the odds : 
were greatly in their favor both because of their numbers and - 
their proficiency in the use of cold steel. 

- Little wonder that wise old Benjamin Franklin in all seri- } 
ousness once suggested that the American army be supplied | 
with bows and arrows instead of muskets. Could not four ; 
arrows be sped into the air in the same time it required a | 
trooper to load his gun and fire a single shot? Were not the { 
bow and arrow “secret weapons” sending up no smoke to | 
cloud the soldier’s eyes and fill his nostrils, and no flash of : 
revealing red fire to disclose his position to the enemy? Wash- 
ington himself realized the disadvantage of exposing his troops 
to open attack, not because they were cowards in battle, but | 
because once a soldier had fired his musket he was helpless | 
prey to the enemy attacking with the bayonet during the 
critical interval he required to reload. 

“Place them behind a parapet, a breastwork, a stone wall or 
anything that will afford them shelter,” he wrote, “and from ) 
a knowledge of the firelock they will give a good account of | 
their enemy, but I am as well convinced as if I had seen it that : 
they will not march boldly up to a wall nor stand exposed in | 
a plain.” 

To add to the weight of their bayonet attack at Cooch’s | 
Bridge, the first battalion of British light infantry brought | 
their fieldpieces into play against Maxwell’s men. At the 
same time, a detachment of Hessians took to a little patch of 
woods on the right of the road for an attack on Maxwell's 
flank. Then the main force hurled itself forward in another 
bayonet assault in the center of the defending line. The 
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Americans were pressed back on the road all the way to 
Cooch’s Bridge, where they rallied to make another stand, 
concealing themselves in the shrubbery and trees. Then the 
second British light infantry battalion came up to reinforce 
the first and the overwhelming weight of the offense forced 
the Americans to retreat across the Christina, leaving their 
wounded behind, and the precious bridge in the enemy’s hands. 
The British and Hessians pursued them about one and one- 
half miles to the Welsh Baptist Church and a mile beyond it, 
and then returned to the Bridge. The tired Americans made 
their way in defeat back toward Washington’s lines on White 
Clay Creek and joined the other troops. Not a very note- 
worthy episode, the Battle of Cooch’s Bridge hardly deserves 
to be called a battle, for it was little more than a skirmish. 
As intimated earlier, it might have been a decisive combat had 
Washington chosen to move up his full strength to engage 
the British. Washington wrote of his losses: 

“We have not been able to ascertain the enemy’s 1688 in the 
late action any other way than by a woman who came from 
their camp yesterday. She says she saw nine wagon-loads of 
wounded. I think this probable because we had about forty 
killed and wounded, and as our men were thinly posted, they 
must have done more damage upon a close body than they 
received.” 

One human interest story, not without an element of humor, 
has survived the battle. An eccentric old fellow named Hum- 
phries was a fifer in the American army, and, as we are 
told, the fifer and drummer are reported always to have been 
in the thick of all the battles, spurring on the troops with 
martial music. The old fellow was different and decided that 
he would resort to a stratagem to save his skin. Just before 
the battle he hid his fife in order to keep out of danger. A 
fifer without a fife would indeed be useless in battle. Many 
years later Humphries’ son was questioned about his father’s 
stratagem during the battle. 

“Oh, yes, indeed,” came the frank reply. ‘He hid the fife 
and the fifer too!” 

Following the engagement, Lord Cornwallis took possession 
of the Cooch mansion and used it as his headquarters, the 
family having fled earlier to Lancaster County. Howe estab- 
lished headquarters in Aiken’s Tavern, and so, for several days, 
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the upper reaches of the river were again under British sov- 
ereignty. Huge fires were kindled on Iron Hill which at night 
could be seen for miles. Then Howe made another daring 
decision. He severed communications with his ships anchored 
in the Elk River, and before the break of day on September 8, 
by the light of a borealis which illuminated the heavens, he 
marched his troops, not toward Wilmington as Washington 
expected, but north through Newark, Delaware. During the 
whole day there was an unbroken column of cavalry, infantry, 
artillery, baggage and artillery wagons through the town. 
Howe sent a small detachment to Red Clay Creek to dupe the 
Americans into thinking the long-awaited attack had been 
launched against their main defense lines where they had been 
- expecting it. Meanwhile, he carried out a great flanking | 
movement under cover of darkness with the intention of plac- } 
ing his army between Philadelphia and the American army. | 
Washington, however, was not asleep at the switch. He 

ordered his army on the march at 2 o’clock on the morning of 
September 9 to high ground near Chadd’s Ford on the Brandy- 
wine Creek. A few days later, the main fight, which might | 
have taken place on the Christina, occurred when the British | 
and American troops clashed in the Battle of the Brandywine. 


iiceemainnsvesnntl a 7" ‘ , seas 





The American Army lost that battle and the Redcoats spent 
the winter in Philadelphia. Contrary to Howe’s expectations, ; 
the capture of the capital city did not end the war, so the } 
entire campaign that year was a failure to the British even 
though they were victorious in the major engagements. 

Despite its incidental character, the skirmish at Cooch’s | 
Bridge, the only Revolutionary engagement on Delaware soil, | 
raised an issue that has grown in proportion until today it has 
been magnified into almost a national issue. The question: } 
Where was the Stars and Stripes first carried in actual battle? } 
The answer (according to proponents of the theory): At | 
Cooch’s Bridge! : 

In weighing this issue, we must remember that before the } 
signing of the Declaration of Independence, the flag carried | 
by the Continental Army consisted of red and white stripes 
with the English cross of St. George superimposed upon the | 
cross of St. Andrew in the upper left corner. This flag had | 
been officially adopted on January 2, 1776, at Cambridge, | 
Massachusetts, and from that time on was known as the | 
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Cambridge or Continental flag. After the signing of the Dec- 
laration, this flag was deemed inappropriate since the English 
crosses were also found on the flag of the enemy from whom 
the Americans were seeking freedom. Congress on June 14, 
1777, passed the following resolution: 

“Resolved that the Flag of the United States be thirteen 
stripes alternate red and white; that the Union of Thirteen 
stars white in a blue field representing a new constellation.” 

Those who deny that the Stars and Stripes was carried at 
Cooch’s Bridge argue that Congress authorized the new flag 
for naval use, and it was not intended to be flown by the army. 
The flag was, it is true, proposed by the Marine Committee of 
the Congress, for otherwise the ships of the American navy 
would be mistaken by their own ships as pirate craft. A flag 
is more necessary to a sailor than to a soldier. Edward W. 
Cooch, in his excellent story, The Battle of Cooch’s Bridge, 
comes to the conclusion based upon what he believes is admis- 
sible circumstantial evidence, that the new flag was carried 
for the first time by Washington’s troops when they paraded 
through Philadelphia enroute to Wilmington. Inasmuch as 
the skirmish at Cooch’s Bridge was the first military engage- 
ment after the adoption of the flag, Mr. Cooch deduces that 
the Stars and Stripes must have experienced its baptism in 
blood on the Christina. Christopher L. Ward in The Delaware 
Continentals discusses both sides of the question and ends up 


by quoting a flag expert, who insists there is not “a scintilla of _ 


reason for supporting that the Stars and Stripes was carried 
at Cooch’s Bridge.” 

In 1901, a granite marker was erected at the bridge, bear- 
ing the following inscription: : 

“The Stars and Stripes was first unfurled in the Battle at 
Cooch’s Bridge, September 5, 1777.” 

In 1932, the Historical Markers Commission of Delaware 
covered the old inscription with a new bronze tablet which, 
after briefly describing the battle, continues as follows: 

“The only battle of the American Revolution on Delaware 
soil and claimed to have been the first in which the Stars and 
Stripes was carried.” 

Following the Battle of the Brandywine, a detachment of 
victorious British dragoons clattered into Wilmington and 
took over the city. In anticipation of the approach of the 
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British, the public records and treasury of Delaware had 
previously been moved from the offices in New Castle to z 
more secure place at the house of Colonel George “sence 
in Christiana Hundred. There they were guarded by an ensign] 
and four privates. On September 8, the records and money} 
were taken in four wagons from Craghead’s home to a sloop} 
lying in the Christina which Governor John McKinly had} 
hired from Thomas Stroud. The purpose of this second move 
was to keep the records from falling into the hands of the 
British in their march on Philadelphia. 

The sloop was at anchor in the Christina when the British! 
came into Wilmington, and they promptly boarded her. They 
not only were able to seize the money and records, but they j 
captured McKinly, who was in hiding on the vessel. The sloop 
was taken out of the Christina to the Delaware where the 
British warship Solebay lay off New Castle. After the forts: 
on the Delaware were taken, the Solebay sailed to Philadel- 
phia, carrying Delaware’s first governor, the treasury, and } 
reams of records more valuable than money. McKinly was 
held in Philadelphia until the British evacuated the city, and - 








_ then he was taken by water to Flushing, L. I. Finally, he - 


was given a parole of one month to go to Philadelphia and | 
arrange for his exchange. 

As for the money, it was lost forever to Delaware, and the 
priceless records were scattered in Philadelphia and New } 
York. Fifteen years later some of them turned up in South 
Carolina. While a great many of the papers were found and } 
returned to the state, others of inestimable value are still 
missing from the public archives, making a sorrowful gap in 
the state’s records. The British are not entirely to blame, ; 
for the sworn officers of the state were known to have been } 
careless in guarding public documents, and many were mislaid i 
while in official custody.. i 

During the period of the British occupancy of Wilmington, 
the city’s churches and many homes were used as hospitals | 
for the enemy wounded. The Roebuck and Liverpool again | 
appeared opposite the mouth of the Christina, but this time } 
there were no American sailors to oppose them. The people | 
knew that their homes were safe from enemy bombardment | 
because of the numbers of wounded Britishers in the town. ‘ 
In November the British withdrew their forces, giving the 
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townsfolk a subject of conversation that continued for many 
years. 

The Christina again came into the Revolutionary picture on 
a later occasion. The reader may recall that in the latter 
years of the war the traitor Benedict Arnold was ravaging 
the country along the James River and the lower part of the 
Chesapeake. In 1781 Washington directed General Lafayette 
to take an expedition of 1200 men and march against Arnold’s 
forces. Lafayette’s troops came from Trenton, down the 
Delaware River, turning into the mouth of the Christina. 
Up the little stream their boats moved to Christiana Bridge. 
Twelve wagons, each pulled by four horses, met them to carry 
the shells and powder and to pull the six fieldpieces and 
fourteen cannon. 

Following the old road, the troops marched over the ridge 
and down to the Head of Elk where boats awaited. From the 
Head of Elk the expedition sailed to Annapolis where aid 
from the French fleet was expected. Unfortunately the British 
had dispatched a larger squadron to reinforce Arnold, and 
they overtook the French fleet. Although the French had 
the best of the fight, they suffered heavy losses, and they 
decided to abandon the enterprise. When Lafayette arrived 
at Annapolis, the French fleet had not made its appearance. 
Learning later of the presence of the British fleet in the bay, 
Lafayette ran the enemy blockade and returned to the Head 
of Elk. From there he was ordered south to assist General 
Greene. 

During the War of 1812, the people of Delaware lived in 
fear of another attack by the British; in fact, Lewes, at the 
mouth of Delaware Bay was bombed by enemy ships, although 
no one was killed and little damage was done. British ships 
appeared in Chesapeake Bay, and raiding parties landed and 
burned and plundered Frenchtown and Havre de Grace. For 
a while, it looked as though there might be an invasion along 
the same route Howe had used during the Revolution via Elk 
River or an attack from Delaware Bay. The citizens of Wil- 
mington awakened to the war emergency, made hasty prepa- 
rations for the city’s defense. Inevitably, they were drawn to 
the same key position that had attracted Minuit in 1638—the 
rocky wharf along the Christina where Fort Christina had 
stood. There they threw up a mud bulwark and stationed 
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cannon and gunners on day and night shifts to check the | 
enemy if he tried to enter the river. James A. Bayard, a | 
distinguished Senator from Delaware and a descendant of | 
Labadist Peter Bayard, put on boots and old clothes and led | 
the parade of laborers in the construction of the fort. It was | 
given a new name—Fort Union. Bayard also helped raise an -; 


artillery company to which Caesar A. Rodney, his friend but 
political enemy, was elected captain. He was a nephew of 


Caesar Rodney who, as a member from Delaware in the | 
Continental Congress of 1776 cast Delaware’s deciding vote for : 


independence. The elder Rodney, who was also Brigadier- 


General for the Kent County Militia, had come home from | 
Congress in Philadelphia to help deal with a threatened Tory : 
uprising. The story has often been told how, during his | 
absence, the Congress in committee of the whole voted on | 


independence and the other two Delaware delegates, Thomas 


McKean and George Read, disagreed, one voting for and the } 


other against. A messenger was dispatched to notify Rodney 
to return to Philadelphia. He rode the 86 miles without stop- 
ping except to change horses, arriving in time to save the day 
by casting his vote for independence. 

As a gallant captain of the artillery company, the younger 
Rodney, who was later to serve in the cabinets of Madison and 
Monroe as Attorney General, gave his troops the prestige of a 
famous name. Wilmington ladies collected $130. and bought 
a flag made of lustring with an “elegant staff” to fly over 
Rodney’s brave men who had volunteered to lay down their 
lives for their country. Six other companies—including artil- 
lery and infantry—were also organized for the defense of the 
city, but Rodney’s First Artillery remained the favorite. 
When, on May 22, 1813, a detachment of the regular army 
marched into Wilmington, Rodney’s artillery company (along 
with the volunteer infantrymen and cavalry) escorted the 
regular army through the borough to an encampment at Stan- 
ton. Apparently, fears had again arisen that the British 
would try another land attack via the river’s back door. 

M. Peter Bauduy at his estate at Eden Park drew up a 
grand strategic defense plan which he submitted to the Bur- 
gesses of Wilmington. He proposed overflowing the Christina, 
allowing it to flood the meadows and marshes as a safeguard 
against attack. The plan was seriously considered, but re- 
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jected because of its expense. Instead several gunboats were 
stationed in the Delaware. 

The decisive victory over the English on Lake Champlain 
in September, 1814, by Commodore Thomas Macdonough, one 
of Delaware’s sons, further stimulated state pride. The volun- 
teer companies ached for a chance to show their mettle, but 
the enemy didn’t appear. Rodney marched his men toward 
the Chesapeake on one occasion and they camped on Iron Hill, 
but they never had an opportunity to defend their native state. 
The British disdained the little river, and the war ended with- 
out an enemy shell having been fired over its banks. Bayard, 
incidentally, was appointed a member of the commission which 
negotiated the Treaty of Ghent. 

Fort Union was soon forgotten.* The flag which the patri- 
otic ladies had contributed was later seen flying at the door 
of an enginehouse in Wilmington. Benjamin Ferris summed 
up the situation when he wrote: 

“The shores of our placid Christina, as if consecrated to 
the Genius of Peace, had never resounded to the war-whoop 
of savages, nor to the clamor of confiicting troops, and her 
soil was once more left unstained with blood.” 

The Civil War, which came fifty years later, also left the 
Christina soil unstained with blood, for the river escaped the 
actual conflict. Home Guards were formed, and on one occa- 
sion a revenue cutter was sent from Hampton Roads to the 
mouth of the stream to help protect Wilmington in case of 
attack, but there were no encounters with the enemy. Dela- 
ware in her position as a border state occupied an anomalous 
position during the war. There were some 2,000 Negro slaves 
on plantations below the Christina in the lower counties, but 
there was a strong Union sentiment above the river in Wil- 
mington, Newport, Stanton, Christiana, and elsewhere in 
New Castle County to counterbalance the Confederate sympa- 
thizers or ‘“‘Copperheads.” Abraham Lincoln devised a plan 
for settling the slavery question peacefully which he decided 
to test in Delaware in view of the division of opinion in the 
state and her border position. He proposed to give slave- 
holders $500 to be paid over a ten-year period for each slave 
they freed. Lincoln wrote: “I am satisfied that this is the 





*J. P. Fairlamb’s map of Wilmington dated 1842 shows ‘‘Fort Independence” 
at the same location. This is the only reference to the use of this name. 
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cheapest and most humane way of ending the war. Delaware 
is the smallest and has the fewest slaves of any state in the 
Union. If I can get this plan started in Delaware I have no: 
fear but that all other border states will accept it.” On the: 
President’s instruction, Congressman George Fisher trans- 
mitted the proposal to the Delaware Assembly for approval in 
1861. Downstate sentiment held it back. It lacked one vote 
of passing. | 
Apart from this legislative by-play, and the several thou-: 
sand troops supplied to both the Union and Confederate armies, 
Delaware’s outstanding contribution during the Civil War era | 
was in the Underground Railway. This was, of course, a 
figurative term to denote the system of relaying escaped 
slaves from one place of refuge to another, and no actual rail- | 
way was involved. Thomas Garrett, the Quaker abolitionist, | 
was a leading figure in the movement which was supported 4 
by other fearless men and women, both Quaker and non- | 
Quaker, who did not condone slavery. The Garrett House on | 
Shipley Street in Wilmington was one of the stations on the | 
so-called Underground Railway which spread over half the | 
United States running north through Pennsylvania, Ohio, and ‘ 
Indiana to Canada. The Webb Home on Fourth Street was 
another station where a vault was dug in the cellar and reached 
by a hidden trap door. One of the stations north of Wilming- 
ton was at the Mendinhall Farm at Hamorton, Pennsylvania, 
where Isaac and Dinah Mendinhall received and befriended the 4 
fleeing Negroes. The nearest southern station was at Middle- j 
town, where another Quaker named John Hunn, who referred 
to himself as “superintendent of the Underground Railway ; 
from Wilmington down the peninsula,” was the agent. A ) 
Negro named William Sill, one of Garrett’s co-workers, was | 
the principal Philadelphia agent who maintained close contact } 
with the Wilmington headquarters. Ezekiel Hunn was the | 
agent at Camden, Delaware. 

Almost all the official documents that ever existed relating 
to the workings of the underground were destroyed so that no j; 
evidence would exist to incriminate the agents who were in | 
violation of the fugitive slave laws. .John Hunn had written {| 
an account which minutely detailed every fact, but on his 
deathbed he instructed his son to burn it. Consequently, it is 
difficult to obtain accurate information on the functions of the | 
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underground, its methods, and the names of all of the persons 
who contributed to its efficient operation. Among the Friends 
of Wilmington it has been passed down by word of mouth that 
almost 3,000 Negroes were slipped through the city with 
Garrett’s personal assistance. Some were disguised in gowns 
and bonnets of Quaker ladies, while others were concealed in 
secret compartments in wagons, or buried in loads of hay and 
alfalfa. Every stratagem was used, and Garrett was known 
to have given a fugitive a rake or some other tool to carry 
as if going to work, with directions that when a certain bridge 
was reached to hide it and proceed to the next station. In 
written communications between the agents, the human freight 
was referred to as “bales of black wool” and codes were em- 
ployed if there were any danger of the message being inter- 
cepted. Some workers, like Harriet Tubman, a free colored 
woman, went south to entice the Negroes to flee their masters. 
She is said to have made 19 trips into the deep South for 
“freight” and was known as a “through conductor” in under- 
ground parlance in contrast to “local conductors” who moved 
their freight from one station to another. The majority of 
the underground agents did not attempt to influence the 
Negroes to run away, but merely fed and clothed them and 
Otherwise helped them pass on to the next station along the 
escape route. It was a dangerous business, fraught with ex- 
citement of the cloak-and-dagger type to outwit the officers 
of the law who were inevitably close behind on the heels of 
the fugitives. 

In the journey from John Hunn’s in Middletown to Wil- 
mington, the King’s Highway was sometimes used in trans- 


porting the slaves. An alternate avenue was the old com- — 


mercial route via Christiana and into Wilmington. Most of 
the movement was at night, with the fugitives hiding in the 
woods by day. According to local tradition, fugitives were 
smuggled into Wilmington via the Christina in boats with 
secret compartments, then taken through an underground 
Passage to a house which was one of the stations. Once again, 
the Minquas trading path, and the deep, sluggish river played 
a part in the traffic between the North and South—a traffic of 
Oppressed people seeking freedom. 
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OLIVER EVANS, 
THE COLONIAL ENGINEER 


TWENTY years before the outbreak of the Revolution, 


Charlie Evans bought a farm in the quiet, pastoral valley of | 
the Christina on land now embraced by the town of Newport. 
Before his marriage to Ann Stalcop, daughter of a prosperous 


Swedish miller, Charlie had worked as a cordwainer. He ; 


knew the technique of fleshing, soaking, and mellowing cow- 
hide to make it soft and pliable. On a wood last shaped like 
the customer’s foot he could build the sole and inner sole of a 


sturdy shoe, sewing on the uppers with waxed thread. The | 
trade required skill in the use of the awl, hammer, knife, and | 


needle, and the utmost of patience. In time, Charlie grew 
restless at his bench, and he began to yearn for sweet-smelling 
clover fields and pastures and the life of a farmer. He needed 
money to buy land, and fortunately his wife was able to come 
to his assistance. When her father died, Ann inherited a tidy 
sum which was sufficient to enable him to purchase two par- 
cels of fertile land “up on the Christeen’” and to erect a com- 
fortable stone house and barn. So Charlie Evans deserted the 
last to become a yeoman farmer. 

A farmer’s greatest economic asset, then as now, was 2 
family of strong sons to assist in plowing, sowing, cultivatins, 
caring for the livestock, and sharing the hundreds of tasks 
that make the farmer’s days long and his nights all too short. 

Faced with a critical need for male offspring to protect 
their investment, the couple were soon blessed with a son. 
Then came a second. And a third. From then on, child- 
bearing became an event in the Evans family with the regu: 
larity of apple leaves falling in their orchard each autumn. 
They named their sons Jonathan, John, Theophilus, Oliver, 
Joseph, Evan, George, and Thomas; their daughters Sarah, 
Margaret, Elizabeth, and Mary. 

Charlie lost no time in putting his sons to work as soon 4&5 
they shed their swaddling clothes. As the sons grew taller 
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and stronger, more and more trees fell under their axes to 
make cleared fields, and the Evans farm became one of the 
most productive in the countryside. Charlie was a better 
farmer than he was a shoemaker, and his sons followed his 
example. The combination of good climate, fertile soil, and 
tireless hands produced fields teeming with wheat, corn, barley, 
oats, alfaifa, and clover. 

There was one non-conformist in this well-regulated family, 


not an unusual occurrence in a household of twelve children.. 


In the Evans’ home it was the fifth child, Oliver, born Sep- 
tember 13, 1755. A quiet, reserved, heavy-browed lad, deft 
with his hands, facile in thought, Oliver was unable to adapt 
himself to farm work. When he was assigned a chore, he 
either balked or did it reluctantly. Oliver wasn’t lazy, but he 
found farming uninteresting and uninspiring. Given a spindle, 
an old branding iron, a broken-down chair or table, or a dis- 
carded oil lamp, he would spend hours patiently tinkering, 
sawing, filing, and whittling. At every opportunity he would 
hike up the river to prowl around the old iron forge at the 
base of Iron Hill; or watch the water-powered sawmill on 
White Clay Creek at Stanton; or gaze with dreamy eyes at the 
water splashing against the wooden wheel turning the stone in 
the gristmill at Marshall’s, crushing the wheat into soft, 
white meal. 

Charlie tried desperately to awaken in his fifth son an 
interest in the farm, first with promises of rewards, and then 
with threats of a willow branch. It was all for naught and 
Oliver didn’t improve. Charlie finally resigned himself to ac- 
cept this son as one who could never earn his salt as a farmer, 
and when Oliver was sixteen, his father apprenticed him to a 
Newport wheelwright. The wheelwright, like the millwright, 
gunsmith, blacksmith, and locksmith, was considered a me- 
chanical engineer and was indispensable in the industrial life 
of the community. Oliver took to the new job like a fly to a 
Sugar bowl. 

If we can heed the stories that have been handed down in 
Newport, Oliver didn’t neglect book learning despite his in- 
ventive leanings. He is supposed to have carried home many 
a basket of spoke shavings from the wheelwright’s shop to 
keep the open fire in the kitchen burning brightly while he 
Studied long into the night after a hard day’s work. He was 
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hungry for literature on engineering and mechanics, and wa: 
able to borrow a few books from friends and neighbors. Some 
how, he obtained a volume which described the old Newcome 
atmospheric engine which he read and reread. 

Engaged in learning to make and repair wheels, Oliver w 
thrown in contact with farmers and waggoners who had drive 
long distances to reach Newport. They complained of thei 
arduous journeys; their horses grown lame from the pood 
roads. As he watched the long caravans of six-team Cones4 
togas bringing corn and wheat to the sloops at the Newpor# 
wharves for shipment, a thought began to grow in his i 
native mind. Why couldn’t some other force than horse 
power be employed to turn wagon wheels? Why couldn't : 
self-propelling vehicle be constructed? Through his brain 
flashed pictures of a swift-moving wagon, travelling ibd 
its own power, carrying a heavier load and speeding past th 
slow, lumbering Conestogas. The gristmills and sawmills use: q 
water power; the bellows that pumped air into the ce | 
mills were operated by water; and he knew that windmills) 
constituted a source of energy in Holland. But both water! 
and wind were dependent upon the whims of nature and 
seemed impractical for moving a land vehicle. Yet, he was 
certain there must be a way. A 

One cold Christmas day, after he had worked for severa! 
years in the wheelwright shop, an incident took place tha at! 
gave Oliver the key to the riddle. One of his younger brothers} 
was at play with a blacksmith’s apprentice, and to escape a 
wind and snow they went into the shop where a fire was still§ 
burning in the forge. They piled on wood and charcoal ce 
the flames blazed high. Lying in the scrap heap was an 0! =| 
rusted gun barrel, the stock missing. To amuse themselves 
the boys salvaged the tube of metal and used it to poke the ; 
coals in the fire. Beads of moisture that had formed on the ; 
inside of the barrel evaporated in the heat, and a thin wisp | 
of steam threaded out. This suggested further experimenta- 
tion, and so they attempted to pour water in the barrel and 
expose it to the fire to see what would happen. Of course the | 
water ran out of the open end of the barrel, and they promptly } 





they placed the barrel in the fire. 
The flames lapped the metal, and steam formed in the 
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barrel from the imprisoned water. Suddenly there was a loud 
report as the steam expanded, and the wadding was ejected, 
striking the roof like a bullet. It was great fun. The boys 
amused themselves for a while with their improvised steam 
pop-gun, and then something else took their attention, and the 
gun barrel was thrown aside in the trash heap. 

That night Oliver’s brother told him casually of the ex- 
perience with the gun barrel. Oliver pricked up his ears, and 
said he wanted to try the experiment himself. At the break 
of dawn the following day, the boys returned to the black- 
smith’s shop, lighted a fire in the forge, and a repeat per- 
formance was played for Oliver’s benefit. To him the device 
was more than a plaything. It was the force for which he had 
been searching to compete with wind and water. Like James 
Watt and the teakettle, Oliver Evans for the first time wit- 
nessed the almost magical power of steam in a homely experi- 
ment. All that remained was to find a workable method of 
making and controlling the steam power and using its full 
pressure to turn wagon wheels. Then he would build the 
carriage of his dreams that would put to shame the snail’s 
pace of the Conestogas clattering down the Gap Road. 

From that day on, the steam engine became almost an ob- 
session with him, but the time was not ripe for actual work 
on it. Nevertheless, it was being fitted together part by part 
in the drafting room of his brain. He claimed later in life 
to have conceived of a steam carriage as early as 1773 when 
he was 17 years old. He said that in 1788 he had independ- 
ently concluded that steamboats were also feasible. Prior 
to that date he had urged John Fitch to use paddle wheels 
and a steam engine to propel his boat. Fitch and Evans were 
friends, although they disagreed on the principles of naviga- 
tion. Fitch advocated the use of vertical oars moved by steam. 
When Fitch demonstrated his boat in 1789 on the Delaware, 
Evans freely yielded him and his associates all honors and 
profits, but he insisted that a paddle wheel was more efficient 
than oars. Time has shown that Evans was right. 

Even though the steam engine remained in his thoughts, 
Evans turned. his restless hands to other inventions. At the 
age of twenty-two he devised a method for making “cards” 
for cleaning and straightening wool fibers, replacing the cum- 


bersome hand tools then in use. First it was necessary to 
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perfect a method of making fine wire from American bar iron, 
because wire was needed in the cards. The small amount of 
wire used in the colonies had been imported from Europe, and 
the development of a method of manufacture in America was 
in itself a mechanical accomplishment. Evans not only made 
the wire, but he built a machine to cut and bend it. Next he 
added a device which pricked the leather and set the wire 
teeth in place by a single turn of a crank. After making a 
wooden model he was unable to convince a blacksmith to 
forge the finished article in iron. The Newport blacksmiths 
probably considered him an irresponsible youth wasting his 
time on useless gimcracks and they wanted no part in his 
folly. Even his father and brothers ridiculed him for such 
visionary schemes. There seems to have been only one man 
who had faith in young Evans—James Latimer, a prominent 
Newport merchant who became wealthy as a grain shipper. 
Latimer was convinced of the value of Evans’ invention, and 
he agreed to help. His cellar produced a bottle of Jamaica 
spirits imported from the West Indies—very scarce at the 
time. With the bottle as a bribe, Latimer prevailed on a 
blacksmith to make a model of Evans’ machine. Oliver took 
the model and demonstrated it to the card manufacturers at 
Wilmington. They immediately recognized its value, and it 
was installed not only in the shops of Wilmington, but through- 
out the colonies. Unfortunately, Oliver Evans had no patent 
protection—the federal government was not yet in existence— 
and he never received his just due in money and credit for 
what proved to be an efficient time-saving machine. 

In 1783 Evans married Sarah Tomlinson, who was to stand 
by him through a lifetime of alternate poverty and prosperity, 
fame and ridicule. About that time, with his brother Joseph, 
he left Newport and opened a general store at Tuckahoe on 
the Eastern Shore of Maryland. Oliver could not remain 
contented with the uneventful life of a village storekeeper, 
and in 1784 he returned to Newport. He went into partnership 
with two other brothers, John and Theophilus, and they 
erected a flour mill on Red Clay Creek not far from the 
Evans’ farm. 

Oliver had long deplored the antiquated methods used in 
the shingle-roofed mills in Delaware and Maryland, and he 
had convinced his brothers that he could revamp the entire 
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process. Indeed, the system of converting corn to meal and 
wheat to flour had changed very little from the time of the 
Swedes and Dutch. Many of the mills built 100 years before 
were still in use. 

The typical flour mill consisted simply of a single vertical 
shaft with a stone at the top and bottom, and a paddle wheel 
for the water to splash against. The water turned the wood 
wheel which in turn revolved the stones. A sieve or hand- 
turned wheel for “bolting” the coarse meal was the only other 
mechanical device. With the increasing demand for corn 
meal and flour, Oliver was one of the first Americans to realize 
that the growing population could not be fed by using obsolete 
milling methods. His objective in the new mill was to increase 
production by replacing the slow manual operations with ma- 
chinery. He dared to predict that the water power used to 
turn the millstone could also be used to carry the grain from 
the wagon to the mill and back and forth in the mill. He 
visualized a mill that would operate entirely under its own 
power. Time and money did not deter him as he built, tore 
down, and rebuilt. The neighboring farmers and millers 
scoffed at his radical labor-saving ideas, and even his brothers 
became skeptical of his sanity. 

He persevered, and the improvements were added one 
by one. When finished they consisted of an elevator, or 
endless band holding a series of wooden buckets which lifted 
300 bushels of grain an hour from the farmers’ wagons to 
the mill, in contrast with the old, laborious method of two 
men lifting a tub of grain at a time; a conveyor to carry the 
grain or meal from one location to another in the mill; an 
automatic hopper boy or revolving rake to spread the meal 
for drying or cooling; a drill to move the meal in any direc- 
tion by means of water-propelled rakes; and a kiln drier 
whereby the grain was dehydrated so that it could be shipped 
abroad without moulding. All of the devices moved by water 
power, and the mill proved to be practical and efficient. The 
handling of meal was eliminated, one of the earliest advances 
in sanitation in the manufacture of foodstuffs. 

Evans was certain that every miller in the land would beat 
a path to his door to buy rights to his inventions. Strange to 
Say, the millers and millwrights were his most violent critics. 
Those along the Brandywine refused to have any gadgets 
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built into their venerable mills by a Newport upstart. Theirs 
were family enterprises, and to replace a son or son-in-la 
with a mechanical elevator or conveyor seemed absurd, almos 
unholy. Why force men into idleness? What good coul 
come of fostering laziness among their sons when man was} 
designed to work by the sweat of his brow? Anyhow, what! 
was good enough for their fathers was good enough for them. a 
One of the millers is supposed to have said to Evans: 

“Ah, Oliver, thee can not make water run up hill, nor can 
thee make wooden millers.” 

Even after the‘inventions were in operation in the Evans) 
mill and their usefulness proved in increased production, the) 
conservative millers refused to accept the evidence before} 
them. When Joseph Tatnall, the most influential miller on| 
the Brandywine, first saw the mill operating under its se 
power, he turned his back and is supposed to have said: “It) 
will not do. It can not do. It is impossible it should do.” Yet, 
all the while it was doing. 

With hopes depressed, Evans sought the assistance of his: 
friend Latimer. At Latimer’s suggestion, he petitioned vari- | 
ous state legislatures beginning with those of Delaware, Mary- 
land, and Pennsylvania. Acts were passed in his favor per- } 
mitting him to sell his improvements in the manufacture of ) 
flour and corn meal to the millers in those respective colonies. : 
After the passage of the first patent law in 1790 by Congress | 
convening in Philadelphia, Evans applied and was granted a | 
federal patent for his mill improvements with rights extending 
over a 14-year period. He had hoped to make $10,000 by 
selling his patent rights which would then give him capital to 
invest in a steam engine. That was still his great ambition. 
Still, the millers did not respond to the new idea. The attitude 
of those on the Brandywine, the experts in the field, preju- 
diced others against his inventions. His brother Joseph | 
offered his service in the cause, and with $100 in expense | 
money travelled 1,000 miles in Delaware, Pennsylvania, Mary- | 
land, and Virginia calling on millers. He offered to install the ; 
improvements for only $40 in a mill with one pair of stones. © 
As an added inducement, the invention was offered gratis to 
the first miller in each county to adopt the improvement. 
Joseph not only could not induce a single miller to invest in 
the apparatus, but he couldn’t even give it away! 
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After Joseph’s return, Oliver tried his own hand at sales- 
manship. He went to see the Ellicott Brothers, on Patapsco 
Creek, operators of the largest mill in Maryland. Three of 
the Ellicotts listened attentively to Oliver’s story, but re- 
fused to give him an immediate answer. Finally, after de- 
ciding that it was hopeless, Oliver saddled his horse to leave. 
At the last minute, they agreed to install the equipment pro- 
viding the fourth member of the firm was willing. Oliver 
rode to Baltimore to see the fourth, and sold him the plan. 
The improvements were shortly installed, and the Ellicotts 
gave the following testimonial: 


We do certify that we have erected Oliver Evans’ new 
invented method of elevating, conveying, and cooling 
meal, etc. As far as we have experienced, we have found 
them to answer a valuable purpose, well worthy the at- 
tention of any person concerned in merchant or even 
extensive country mills, who wishes to lessen the labor 
and expense of manufacturing wheat into flour. 


Joseph Tatnall, whose eyes had refused to accept the proof 
of the mill improvements, suddenly had a change of heart. 
Despite his conservatism, he was a shrewd businessman, with 
deep, honest convictions, and an enduring faith in America’s 
future. During the Revolution, he had defied the British 
military order, at the risk of his neck, to shut down his mill, 
and had continued to grind flour to feed Washington’s armies. 
When Tatnall adopted the improvements others on the Brandy- 
wine followed his example. Tatnall, Thomas Lea, Samuel 
Hollingsworth, Thomas Shallcross, and Cyrus Newlin per- 
mitted their names to be used in a testimonial that Evans’ 
inventions installed in their mills represented “a great saving 
of waste, labor, and expense, and not subject to get out of 
order. We therefore recommend them as well worthy of the 
attention of those concerned in manufacturing grain into 
flour.” 

At this time, George Washington passed through Wilming- 
ton, and he stopped to pay his respects to Joseph Tatnall and 
thank him personally for his support during the Revolution 
without which his troops would have gone hungry. Mrs. 
Tatnall asked the President to wait while she sent for her 
husband who was working in the mill, but Washington in- 
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sisted upon going personally to honor the benefactor of 
armies. There he not only had an opportunity to than 
Tatnall, but he saw Evans’ equipment in operation and wa 
deeply impressed with its efficiency. The President then w: 
in process of reconditioning the family mill on Dogue Cree! 
at Mt. Vernon. When he arrived home he instructed Tobi 
Lear, his private secretary, to write Oliver Evans and as 
him to take a personal hand in building the improvements int 
the Mt. Vernon mill. Evans was too busy to make the trip 
but he dispatched his brother, Evan Evans, to do the work. 

Washington had a high regard for Oliver Evans, and i 
1798 wrote several letters asking for his assistance in ei 
ing a miller to work at Mt. Vernon. Thomas Jefferson, =e 
his presidency, also installed Evans’ improvements in his mill 
at Monticello, and from time to time purchased mill supplies) 
from the inventor. With Washington and Jefferson among) 
his patrons, Evans’ popularity took a spurt, although many oa | 
his contemporaries still regarded him as an eccentric. Ini 
correspondence with the state legislature, the patent Fee 
and in discussion with customers like the Ellicotts he often| 
referred to his steam engine. Although no one could soils 
the value of his method of manufacturing wool and cotton 
cards, and his mill innovations, no one took his steam engine | 
seriously enough to advance the capital needed to build the 
model. Once when he phophesied that carriages without 4 
horses would run between Philadelphia and Baltimore, his ; 
father, still remembering the small boy who was a failure’ on 
the farm, replied: 

“Oliver, I always thought your brain was a little cracked, | 
and now I know it.” 

In 1792 Oliver Evans sold his share in the Red Clay Mill 
and moved to Philadelphia, hoping to find a better reception 
there for his ideas than he had found in Delaware. He opened 
up a shop in Philadelphia advertising himself as a “construc- 
tor of mills,” specializing in the sale of plaster of Paris, bolt- 
ing cloth used to sieve flour, and millstones. During his first 
year in Philadelphia, he found time to make drawings and 
specifications for a steam engine which he deposited in the | 
patent office. The specifications covered a reciprocating en- | 
gine, both horizontal and vertical, a rotary engine, and a boiler | 
enclosing a furnace. The designs were not very practical, but 
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this was only the first step. In 1804 he patented an engine 
using high pressure steam intended to “grind, saw, pump, 
forge, roll slit, plane, turn stone, move forge and furnace bel- 
lows, to propel boats and land carriages.’”’ He left no doubt 
of his confidence to the uses which steam could be put. 

Meanwhile, he worked feverishly writing a book, “The 
Young Millwright and Miller’s Guide,” the first pragmatic 
work on mill construction published in America. Among the 
subscribers to the first edition were George Washington, 
Thomas Jefferson, James Madison, Edmund Randolph, then 
Secretary of State, Robert Morris, and other notables. The 
book was not a financial success and he went heavily into 
debt to have it printed. Evans had neglected his business in 
concentrating on the book, and his wife and seven children 
were in dire straits. He petitioned the Pennsylvania Legisla- 
ture for financial aid, but to no avail, and as a last resort 
borrowed $1,000 from John Nicholson, Comptroller General 
of the State, to tide him over the emergency. 

While writing the book, and earlier while conducting his 
business, the steam engine continually bedevilled him. He 
schemed and contrived without finding anyone credulous 
enough to aid him financially in building a model. Meanwhile 
his creative temperament would not allow his fingers to re- 
main idle. He patented an improvement in millstone making; 
sent specifications to the patent office for an innovation using 
mica in stoves and grates; developed a mechanical screw for 
grinding; and invented a process of obtaining inflammable gas 
by roasting pine wood. In 1801 he became interested in coal 
and offered anthracite for sale in his store, one of the earliest 
shipments of “‘stone coal” in the East. Later he experimented 
with bituminous coal in a furnace, and was almost on the 
verge of discovering malleable iron. 

In 1801 he built a small one-cylinder steam engine, putting 
into application the theories that had been gnawing at his 
brain. It was a high pressure engine with a small cylinder 
and a long stroke. It admitted a puff of strong steam on the 
piston for only a quarter of its travel and then allowed the ex- 
pansion of the steam to complete the power stroke. This was 
a new idea in American steam mechanics, for even Fitch had 
gone no further than a low pressure condensing steam engine. 
Evans’ engine, with a wood boiler hooped in iron, cost him 
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tical success. 

He geared it up to grind and break plaster of Paris, whic 
was usually broken into small pieces with a sledge hammer; 
and pulverized in a horse-powered mill. It was sold as fer 
tilizer, for use in millstone construction, and as stucco for fac 
ing brick walls. Evans’ steam engine ground 300 bushels or 
12 tons in 24 hours, a demonstrable saving over the formen 
method in both time and labor. He exhibited the steam engine) 


$3,700.—all the money he could command—but it was a | 


frames, and cutting marble at the rate of 120 feet in 12 hours.: 
Many curiosity seekers came to view the machine and asked 
skeptically if it would saw wood, grind grain or propel boats, | 
to which he answered in the affirmative, adding that it would: 
also propel wagons. Few believed that the engine was more | 

| 


on Market Street in Philadelphia, driving twelve saws in bea) 


than an oddity. 

One who saw Evans’ engine without derision on his lips was 
Louis Valeort. With a certain Captain James McEver, the 
Frenchman had contracted to build a steamboat capable of 
navigating the swift current of the Mississippi. Evans’ high 
pressure engine appealed to Valcort, and he contracted with 
Evans to construct one. It was the chance the inventor had : 
long awaited, and he worked day and night building the parts | 
and assembling them. The engine and boiler were shipped } 
to New Orleans to be installed in the hull. By 1803, the boat, 
sleek in her new paint, was ready for a trial run when a 
spring flood washed her half a mile inland, and when the 
water receded she could not be moved. It was another grave 
disappointment to Evans. McEver and Valcort salvaged as 
much of the ship as they could, and installed the engine and 
boiler in a nearby sawmill. However, the local hand sawyers, 
who believed that the steam monster would take bread out of 


their mouths, set the mill on fire and the equipment was 
destroyed. 
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Constantly, Evans found himself beset by reverses of one } 


kind or another. B. H. Latrobe, the famous and influential 
architect, publicly pronounced him a crackpot and his prin- 
ciples unsound. In a formal report to the Philosophical So- 
ciety in Philadelphia on steam engines, Latrobe pointed out 
that steam boats and steam wagons were impractical and im- 
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possible, and accused Evans of being imbued with “steam 
mania.” 

In 1804 Evans tried a new approach to win support for 
steam engines. He laid before the managers of the Phila- 
delphia and Lancaster Turnpike Company a plan to transport 
merchandise by steam carriage. The road, opened in 1795, 
was the first extensive turnpike built in the United States, and 
was the major artery leading from Philadelphia to the West. 
Evans produced figures to show that he could design a vehicle 
that would travel 3 miles per hour on level roads and 1 mile 
per hour up and down hills. He claimed it would do the job 
of hauling 100 barrels of flour in two days, that had required 
) wagons and 25 horses 3 days to carry. He asked for $2,500 
to build the engine and carriage. The company officials 
listened respectfully to the proposal. Then they said they 
weren’t interested and declined the proposition, without offer- 
ing any encouragement to the frustrated inventor. 

By now Evans was almost bursting with ambition to make 
a steam carriage, and he could not contain himself any longer 
despite the opposition. He resolved to give the citizens of 
Philadelphia the biggest thrill they had ever had, and at the 
same time prove to them that Oliver Evans was not daft. 

One day in 1804, a strange contraption came chugging 
down Market Street. Pedestrians froze in their tracks, their 
mouths agape. Horses reared on their hind legs, and dogs 


took to the alleys, their tails between their legs, howling as | 


though they were pursued by demons. Even some of the 
pedestrians instinctively sought shelter behind the trunks of 
the elm trees or the water pumps which lined the street. 

The contraption resembled a carriage, for it had four 
Wheels. There the resemblance ceased, for the body was 
constructed in the shape of a flat-bottomed boat. The vehicle 
was about 30 feet long and 12 feet broad. The thing that 
instilled wonder among the onlookers was the stack in the 
Stern of the vehicle from which sparks flew and clouds of 
black smoke spurted and billowed. Wonder of wonders, the 
Wheels continued to turn and the vehicle moved and yet it was 
not pulled by horses. The small boys, more daring than the 
adults, who followed close behind the monster, could see that 
the wheels were turned by a movable chain looped around the 
hubs. The chain received its power from a larger wheel set 
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vertically on a shaft within the boat near the front. Thi 
large wheel was turned by a steam engine which alternate 
thumped and hissed as the piston arm worked up and dow 
in the single cylinder, rocking a wooden “grasshopper” arm: 
on. top. In the rear sat the driver, working the valve that! 
controlled the steam. The wheels were fixed and could not’ 
be turned, but it was a straight route into Center Square} 
where the vehicle was headed after travelling a mile and a 
half down Market Street. It was exhibited in the Square fo 
several days, and then one day the inventor drove it down to 
the banks of the Schuylkill. To the amazement of the on- 
lookers who had followed, the driver leaped to the street and 
bolted a wooden paddle to the stern of the vehicle. Then he 
drove it into the water, leaving the wheels and chassis behind. : 





. 
mo 










flat-bottomed scow. The inventor turned a valve, the oasod 
hissed and the paddle began to revolve. Down the river, the} 
boat moved at four miles an hour, churning the water behind 
it. At the Delaware the navigator turned it north, using a long | 
paddle as a rudder, and ran 16 miles up the river, passing many | 
sailing craft on the way. | 
This vehicle that all Philadelphia talked about was called 
the Orukter Amphibolos, or amphibious digger. It was in- 
vented and built by Evans for use by the Philadelphia Board 
of Health to clean the waterfront by scooping up mud and } 
refuse which harbored disease and doubtless contributed to 
the yellow fever plague. Rigged up to the engine was a chain 
of buckets to bring up the mud, with hooks to clear away sticks | 
and stones and other obstacles. Evans had fulfilled his con- } 
tract with the Board of Health to build a steam dredger, but 
| 
| 


A 





he had also achieved his ambition to build a steam carriage. : 
Moreover, he had made a carriage which would travel by 
steam through water. Thus, for the first time in history, 
America had witnessed an amphibious craft moving under its 
own power. 

“Tt travels too slow to be of any use for a carriage,” one of | 
the bystanders had remarked. To which Evans hotly replied, 
“Tf you will make up a purse of $3,000, I will make a steam 
carriage that will outrun the swiftest horse you can produce 
on a smooth, level, hard bottom.” 

A heavy blow fell upon Evans in 1805 when Congress failed 
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to renew his patent on the mill improvements after its expira- 
tion. Evans had maintained that he actually had only a brief 
period of protection under the patent because it was so long 
in being adopted in the mills. Congress maintained that it 
could not be extended, and he was again left in disappoint- 
ment and badly in debt. Failing in eyesight, and burdened 
with family responsibilities, he had difficulty meeting his 
obligations. He had been writing a second book to be called 
“The Young Steam Engineer’s Guide,’ a companion book to 
his first volume, and with the proceeds he hoped to promote 
further the development of steam engines and boilers. Em- 
bittered at his treatment by Congress, he published his book 
under the title “The Abortion of a Young Steam Engineer’s 
Guide.” 

For many years he had fought an almost unending battle 
in the courts, assisted by his brother Joseph, and the strain 
had a telling effect on his health. Finally the court handed 
down a decision which he interpreted to mean that patent 
rights were not worth anything. It was the last straw. Not 
desiring to leave after his death any papers which would lead 
his children and grandchildren on the road which had sub- 
jected him to ‘insult, abuse, and robbery,’ he collected the 
“drawings, specifications, explanations, and minutes of all my 
inventions which had cost me immense study and labor of 
mind. Called my family together declared it was for their 
good I was going to destroy them lest they might prove the 
ruin of them and to enable me to pursue regularly business the 
remainder of my life for their support. They all approved 
and I Jaid them on the fire.” 

Fire might burn his papers, but nothing could keep Oliver 
Evans from thinking, working, planning, and inventing. In 
1807 he opened the Mars Works in Philadelphia, a factory de- 
signed to manufacture milling equipment, steam engines, and 
other mechanical devices. Then a new lease on life came in 
1808 when Congress enacted a law “For the Relief of Oliver 
Evans” extending for 14 years his rights to collect money from 
the millers who had installed his inventions. 

The need for flour mills in the growing West took Evans 
to Pittsburgh, where in 1809 he constructed a steam flour 
mill. He used his original labor-saving mill inventions, but 
supplanted the water power with steam. His son, George, 
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then 24 years old, moved to Pittsburgh and became part owner | 
and manager of the Pittsburgh Steam Mill Company. This ‘ 


mill and another at Lexington, Kentucky, also equipped with 


Evans’ engine, were in operation at the same time, and were © 


the first steam mills in the country. The utilization of steam 
in flour-making opened the gate to industrial expansion in 
areas where water power was not available. Between 1809 
and 1814, Evans constructed 25 steam engines of various sizes 


at the Mars Works and shipped them to Boston, Providence, . 
Natchez, Lexington, Louisville, Cincinnati, and elsewhere : 
where progressive manufacturers had begun to appreciate : 
their utility. These engines were used to operate flour mills, | 
sawmills, cotton and wool spinners, white lead mills, rolling © 
and slitting mills, and one shipped to Boston, a 20-horse-power | 


engine, was installed in a boat. Robert Fulton, with whom 


Evans had friendly arguments on low pressure versus high } 
. pressure engines, was Satisfied with his 8 pounds of steam | 


pressure and a boat that would travel 6 miles an hour. Evans’ 


engine could build up a pressure of 150 pounds and a speed on | 


the water of 9 miles per hour. 


During the War of 1812 Evans made a unique proposal to 


President Madison. He offered to construct an iron-clad, 


steam-operated battleship, with an armored deck and a heavy | 


gun fore and aft—a sound principle of warship design far 
ahead of the sailing frigates of the U. S. Navy during his time. 
But of greater significance, he maintained that he could install 
ballast tanks to sink the boat during an engagement with the 
enemy so that her deck would be level with the water. The 
war ended before the government took any action on his sug- 
gestion, but the idea was later proved of sound practical value 
in the modern instrument of war—the submarine. 

Another Evans’ accomplishment was the installation of a 
steam engine in the first U. S. Mint in Philadelphia to provide 
power for the rolls. They had originally been turned by oxen 
and later by horses. 

Although Oliver Evans can be considered as the American 
inventor of the high pressure steam engine, and certainly the 
first man to invent an automatic flour mill in this country, to 
say nothing of being the first to show that people could be 
conveyed in steam-propelled vehicies, his genius should not be 
appraised as one who first invented this or that. He deserves 
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Ke. the honor of being one who contributed to changing the think- 


ing of his time, and one who had the vision and courage to 


s make practical improvements over ancient and obsolete 
-_methods. His theories of mechanics, hydrostatics, and his 


practical work in hydraulics — developed through his own 
basic research — are mostly tenable today. 

Prophetic, indeed, was this utterance in 1813, long before 
anyone had seen a railroad or sleeping-car: 

“The time will come when people will travel in stages moved 
by steam engines, from one city to another, almost as fast as 
birds fly, fifteen or twenty miles in an hour. A carriage will 
set out from Washington in the morning, the passengers will 
breakfast at Baltimore, dine at Philadelphia, and sup at New 
York the same day. To accomplish this, two sets of railways 
will be laid so nearly level as not in any place to deviate more 
than two degrees from a horizontal line, made of wood or 
iron on paths of broken stone or gravel, with a rail to guide 
the carriage, so that they will pass each other in different 
directions and travel by night as_well as by day; and the pas- 
sengers will sleep in these stages as comfortably as they now 
do in stage boats.” . 

In 1817 a number of steamboat tragedies visited the nation, 
with passengers scalded to death when boilers exploded. Bitter 
opinions were expressed in the newspapers by the advocates 
of low-pressure engines who accused Evans of creating an 
instrument of death. That the accusation was false goes 
without saying, yet, tired, ailing, and worn out from a hard 
life, he tried to refute his critics. He fell sick at his father- 
in-law’s home in New York in April of 1819. While he lay ill, 
news reached him that his Mars Plant had been burned to the 
ground. . Four days later the inventor was dead. He was buried 
in the Zion Episcopal Church in the Bowery, and when the 
church property was sold in 1854, friends and relatives were 
asked to re-inter the dead. No one claimed his remains, and 
they were placed in a crypt beneath the tower of a new church 
on Murray Hill. Later the Murray Hill Church was sold and 
his bones removed from the crypt and re-buried in Trinity 


Church at 157th Street in a plot known as No. 641. Here 


lies Oliver Evans in a grave unmarked, a man whose life was 
influenced by the Christina country, and whose inventions 
changed the tempo of the nation. 
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Chapter 9 
PATHS, CANALS AND RAILS 


Serene, 


THE old Minquas Indian trail connecting the Head of Elk i 
with the Head of Christina became one of the most used 


Colonial avenues as travelers moved back and forth between 
the North and South. Although it was the most important 
route, it was not the only one connecting Chesapeake and 
Delaware Bays. The Choptank Indian Path started at the 
native villages on the Choptank and Nanticoke Rivers on the 
Eastern Shore and twisted northward following the eastern 


shore of Chesapeake Bay. From Back Creek, a tributary of : 
the Elk River, it took a diagonal course eastward, crossing 2 ' 


corner of the later Welsh Tract, terminating on the Delaware 
River at New Castle. After the coming of the whites, this 
path, too, was used as a cartroad in the Colonial commerce. 

A third cross-peninsular path linked the headwaters of 
Bohemia River on the Chesapeake side with the headwaters of 
Appoquinimink Creek directly opposite on the Delaware Bay 
side. This, too, had been trampled down by moccasined feet 
before the coming of the whites, and was frequently used by 
Minquas war parties. In fact, the Appoquinimink was early 
known as the Minquaskill (as the Christina was called) be- 
cause the Minquas made use of it in traveling back and forth 
between the two bays. 

The earliest white commerce over these three principal 
paths was carried on by unnamed Swede, Dutch, and English 
traders, among whom were such famous barterers as Sylvester 
Garland, Peter Bezalion, and a mysterious character known as 
“Jacob, my friend.” The Indian traders, who were business- 
men, not road builders, merely followed the footsteps of the 
natives, and did little to improve the routes of trade. 

As the settlements grew, foresighted men saw the need for 


- better avenues to permit passage from one town to another. 


The water routes, with their auxiliary portage paths, had an 
advantage by allowing the use of canoes. This relieved the 
traders of carrying their goods the full journey on their backs. 
As the quantities of goods increased, the portage paths were 
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made passable to horse and wagon. This introduced another 
problem, for it became necessary to unload cargoes from boats 
to waiting wagons at the head of one stream, and then unload 
the wagons and transfer the merchandise to boats when the 
headwaters of the second stream was reached. Not only was 
this laborious, but it consumed precious daylight hours in a 
day when the wheels of commerce turned only by day. 

In 1654 Governor John Rising had spoken of building a canal 
across the peninsula to join the two bays and eliminating the 
portage paths. Then, in 1680 Augustine Herman, who had 
cleared the Indian path from the Head of Bohemia to the 
Head of Appoquinimink for use as a cartroad, expressed him- 
self as favoring a canal to connect the two streams. Rising and 
Herman were far advanced in their thinking, and many years 
ahead of their contemporaries, and their canals did not mate- 
rialize. Admittedly, it would have been difficult, if not im- 
possible, to find experts on canal building, either in Europe 
or America, who could have undertaken such a complicated 
project. 

As time went on, and the settlements continued to grow, 
manufacturies were soon established in many east coast 
towns. The bottleneck which retarded the exchange of goods 
was the inadequate transportation system. Finally the time 
came for constructive thinking and prompt action if industry 
were to progress. Among other things, the subject of a canal 
between the two bays was reopened and given serious atten- 
tion. : 

By 1767 Thomas Gilpin, a Philadelphian, proposed the dig- 
ging of a canal between Duck Creek to the Head of Chester 
River which would enable boats to cross the peninsula. He 
presented this idea to the American Philosophical Society, a 
Philadelphia organization responsible for advances in many 
sciences. The Society appointed a committee, which included 
Gilpin among its members, to make a thorough study of the 
proposition and to file a report of their findings. The com- 
mittee members made a tour of Delaware, arriving first at 
Christiana Bridge to survey the existing route from there 
across to the Elk “which was then the great road of land 
Carriages across the peninsula.” They looked into the feas- 
ibility of digging a canal here, versus three other proposed 
routes; namely, the Duck Creek—Chester River route Gilpin 
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had suggested; Bohemia River—Appoquinimink River which : 
Augustine Herman had suggested 80 years before; and finally 
a third and newer route from Back Creek to Red Lion Creek. | 
The committee made its report, but the Revolution broke out 
before any action was taken and the canal was temporarily 
forgotten. 

In 1786 another group of eminent men, including Ben : 
Franklin and James Madison, met in Wilmington to discuss : 
with leading citizens of Delaware plans for a canal which was | 
unanimously endorsed. In 1799 the State of Maryland, then. 
fully cognizant of the commercial advantage to its citizens of a | 
waterway which would bring Chesapeake towns and farms 
closer to Philadelphia and other Eastern markets, chartered a 
company to build a canal, authorizing the sum of $500,000 | 
to be raised by selling shares of stock at $200 each. Pennsy)- : 
vania, Maryland, and Delaware were the three principal states * 
to be benefited by the canal, and all seemed willing to encour: | 
age the company formed to engage in the project. In 1801 
Pennsylvania and Delaware passed acts of incorporation ; 
authorizing the sale of stock in the canal project within their | 
respective states. The committee appointed by the Pennsy]- 
vania Legislature to consider the project waxed poetic about 
the peninsula lying between the two bays in the following 
excerpt from its report: 

“Like the Isthmus of Darien — that of Egypt over to the 
Red Sea and many others, it seems to be one of those impor- 
tant passages left by Nature to be completed by the industry 
of man to confer immense benefits upon Society.” 

Benjamin H. Latrobe, Cornelius Howard, and John Thomp- 
son were employed to make a second study of the various 
routes that might be used, and they submitted their recom- 
mendations to the company. The directors finally agreed 
that the best plan was to cut a canal between Welsh Point, at { 
the junction of Back Creek and the Elk River, to run some | 
22 miles in a northeast direction ending at Mendenhall’s 








epistles Si kell Mat Saat a ce alin aR Rs ‘pallet 


Landing on the Christina River. The canal was plotted to | 
have a 50-foot width at the waterline and a depth of 8 feet, | 
and was estimated to cost $850,000. It would have the ad- | 
vantage of allowing river craft to turn into the Christina from | 
the Delaware River and move past Wilmington, Newport, and ; 
Christiana all the way to the Chesapeake by water, pulled by , 
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mules or horses on tow paths built on the banks. This would 
eliminate the delay and inconvenience of unloading the car- 
goes to wagons at Christiana Bridge and then again transfer- 
ring to boats at the Head of Elk. The canal would have given 
the little Christina a more prominent place in the commerce 
of the nation than it had ever held before. As a vital part of 
an inland waterway between Philadelphia and Baltimore, and 
the growing settlements along the Elk and Susquehanna, it 
and the towns on its banks showed promise of coming into a 
brilliant commercial future. 

The engineers decided that the best plan was to dig a meee 
from the Big Elk River to a reservoir to be constructed some 
distance west of Glasgow, Delaware, from which the water 
could be taken as needed to supply the locks of the canal. 
Work began on the construction of the feeder under the super- 
vision of Latrobe as chief engineer. He was considered one of 
the most capable architects and civil engineers of his day, 
and his best-known architectural accomplishment was the 
erection of the capitol building at Washington, D. C., which he 
designed. Actually he was engaged on both the canal and 
capitol projects at the same time, and for a while the canal 
took priority of his time. He lived in Wilmington, and then 
moved to a house on Iron Hill for several months while survey- 
ing the route for the western terminus of the canal. By 1803 
the feeder was completed, but diversity of opinion had already 
developed, and many persons were opposed to the route of the 
canal as Latrobe had surveyed it. Latrobe had estimated, with 
reasonable accuracy, that 42,000 tons of freight exclusive of 
passengers was taken across the peninsula by carriage each 
year. He had pointed out that the canal as he designed it 
would permit transporting in a year’s time 100,000 tons of 
coal alone from the newly opened mines at Richmond to 
Philadelphia. This seemed an astronomical figure. His critics 
began to call him a crackpot and a visionary whose scheme of 
taking boats loaded with coal from one stream to another at 
the particular location he had selected by means of locks, an 
artificial reservoir, and feeders was entirely impracticable. 
Latrobe would not give an inch, insisting that without inter- 
ference he could and would fulfill his claims. He apparently 
also had a personal interest in the adoption of the particular 
route he had selected as evidenced in a letter written to John 
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LenthallsatWashington,? DieGexorteMeiroh "20/1805 ,in whics 
he said: 


“I had made a joint purchase with another Gentleman of 
the land on which our feeder joins the main canal, a spo 
which at some future day must be immensely valuable, 
I now find that I must take the whole although prepar 
to pay for half, etc.” 


Very soon, however, the funds that had been raised oe 
exhausted in digging the feeder, and with the development of 
anti-Latrobe factions none of the three states seemed willing 
to provide the needed money to complete the project. 

In 1806 Latrobe moved to Philadelphia where he had for-! 
merly resided, writing again to Lenthall that ‘‘the total sus-| 
pension of our canal leaves me nothing to do in Delaware and, 
I have again taken a house in this city.”” The canal slumbered! 
until 1812, without a drop of water running into the idle) 
feeder. The approaching conflict with England spurred the} 
Maryland legislators to pass a resolution to the effect that: 
since a canal would be most useful as a link for inland fibvied 
gation in the event of war, as Washington had learned during } 
the Revolution, they were of the opinion that it should be; 
completed. i 

“Therefore, in order to enable the president and directors of } 
said canal to prosecute and finish the important work of the 


- said Chesapeake & Delaware Canal, Be it enacted by the } 


General Assembly of Maryland That if the United States shall 
subscribe 750 shares, the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 375 | 
shares, the State of Delaware 100 shares in the Chesapeake & 
Delaware Canal Co., in such case the treasurer of the western ° 
shore be and is hereby authorized and directed to subscribe 
in behalf of this state 250 shares in said company, etc.” 
Then came the War of 1812 and once more the canal was 
forgotten as other more important issues faced the nation. 
About ten years after the war, interest in the canal was re- | 
vived, but the opposition to Latrobe’s original plans was even + 
greater than before. Critics now maintained that the reser- | 
voir and feeder would not carry sufficient water to operate the | 
locks he had designed. Latrobe had estimated the water |; 
stored in the reservoir as being sufficient to equal one hundred 
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and ninety locks full per day. John Randel, Jr., a civil engi- 
neer in the employ of the canal company, estimated the supply 
of water as being equal only to seventy-nine locks full per day. 
He further maintained that the water supply would be equal 
only to thirty locks full per day during July, August, Septem- 
ber, and October, insufficient for the anticipated boat traffic 
hauling farm products at that, the peak season. He painted 

.a dark picture of vessels jamming the approaches to the canal 
waiting for the water to rise to sufficient height. Randel ad- 
vised abandoning Latrobe’s old plans completely, and digging 
a canal farther down the peninsula which would not require 
feeders or locks because of the level of the land. 

An uproar followed this announcement all along the Chris- 
tina. The Wilmington papers said that if the river were not 
used, the city’s trade would be ruined, and men would be idle. 
Landowners at Newport, Stanton, Christiana, and the other 
hamlets who had been led to believe that land values would 
double or treble when the canal was opened voiced their dis- 
pleasure in no gentle words as they saw opportunity slipping 
through their grasp. 

Farmers and millers on White Clay Creek and Red Clay 
Creek, who had been promised that the canal would give them 
a cheaper method of transporting their corn and wheat, were 
up in arms. Among themselves they said that Randel was a 
shyster who was purposely underestimating the quantity of 
water in the Big Elk Creek so that he could negotiate a new 
contract with the canal company to serve his own interests. 
Randel argued down his critics by producing engineering data 
which could not be refuted. 

On April 15, 1824, work began on a new canal under his 
direction. A large force of workmen was employed to dig the 
big ditch. During the excavations marl was discovered in the 
lower depths — decayed shell of an early geologic age. The 
lime content of the marl made it suited as fertilizer and thou- 
sands of tons were purchased cheaply by the New Castle 
County farmers and used to enrich their fields. Mingled with 
the marl were found marine fossils, the remains of extinct 
invertebrates that had lived in an ancient sea which once 
covered the lower stretches of the Delmarva Peninsula during 
the last interglacial period. Even today one can walk over the 
plowed fields near Lum’s Pond or at Cooch’s Bridge and pick 
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_ his journal he made the following reference to these natural | 
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up fossil belemnites and costata exogyra, millions of years o! 
which had been spread on the fields with the marl. 

The costata exogyra resembles a large clam shell, while the 
belemnite, the fossilized remains of a salt water squid-like 
animal of late Paleozoic and Mesozoic times, is unlike a 
marine species found in our waters today. It is shaped like aj 
man’s finger, brown in color and translucent, and comp 
have picked up as many as a peck of them in the debris alon 
the banks of the canal in a single afternoon. Paleontologists' 
from many parts of the East make regular visits to the canal 
today to collect these fossils. As long ago as 1713 Andrew; 
Hesselius, one of the pastors of Old Swedes Church, found 
specimens of belemnites in a deep spring near the head of: 
Bohemia River which had introduced into the same stratum 
through which the canal was later dug. He did not know 
then that they were fossils, and he called them “pipes” or 
“horns” and attributed magic cure to them for blindness. In: 
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oddities. 


A rare stone from Bohemia in Maryland was sent me. It is} 
fabricated in a beautiful spring that runs off a lofty hill covered 
with wood, close upon the homestead belonging to a sertman Mr. }j 
Harper. The stone is long and narrow as an earfinger, but quite { 
circular and pointed towards one end. It is brownish yellow in i 
color and transparent: it has a centrum through from one end to the | 
other, towards which every one of the lines run from the sides. ; 
Some time later on I myself went to this very spring and fetched 
a great deal of these stones of various size. Although they appear | 
to be broken and uneven at the big end, having a wide opening 
like a funnel, but soon closed at the centrum, they have, however, | 
been joined to no stone, but are all laying loose on the black sandy 
bottom. } 

If this stone is taken and scraped with a knife and the scrapings } 
are blewn in the eye on a blind horse, or beast, the membrane is 
destroyed and the creature has its eye-sight again, this has been j 
proved by a great many instances, and has made me think that this 
stone perchance is the Lapis Lyncenes, so-called in this country, } 
it is nowhere-else to be found but in the above-mentioned spring. 


John Randel had little interest in paleontology, folk cures, \ 
and no time to gather fossils. He was concerned only with | 
completing the canal, which according to his contract, was to 
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be finished before 1828. In the fall of 1825 the company can- 
celled his contract, and entered into a new arrangement with 
another engineer. The company had alleged neglect on 
Randel’s part, and he brought suit against them for violating 
the contract. Later the courts decided in his favor and 
awarded him damages of $226,000. 

The new engineer completed the canal on October 17, 1829— 
a project which the first committee appointed to investigate 
never lived to see fulfilled. The canal was thirteen and five- 
eighths miles long, dug at a cost of $2,250,000, running be- 
tween Chesapeake City and Delaware City, two fishing ham- 
lets on either terminus. The ditch went in almost a straight 
line across the peninsula, some ten miles south of the original 
course that had been chosen by Benjamin Latrobe. The 
Christina River had been completely disregarded. 

The new canal, which provided the long-promised all-water 
route from Philadelphia to Baltimore, eliminated Wilmington 
entirely. (In 1919 the Federal government bought the canal 
and spent large sums in enlarging the channel to its present 
27-feet depth and 250-feet width.) Resuscitated by the 
canal, Delaware City awakened from its sleep, stretched its 
legs, and almost overnight developed a stride that bid fair 
to surpass Wilmington or even Philadelphia as a port. Many 
eastern industries obtained their first cheap coal from barges 
that passed into the Delaware River through the canal. Farm 
products, lumber, and manufactured goods came through the 
canal as a parade of ships moved back and forth, day and 
night. The traffic had a color and flavor of its own. The 
skippers of passing barges saluted each other by tooting their 
horns as they came abreast. Some of the captains lived on the 
barges with their families. Their wives hung out their wash 
on lines rigged across the masts, and even raised chickens and 
pigs on deck. Showboats tied up at the canal towns occa- 
sionally, calling forth the farmers and their families to see 
old-time minstrels and melodramas. 

The old commercial route via the Christina began to go to 
seed in the face of the canal competition. Weeds grew in the 
road from the Head of Christiana to the Head of Elk, and the 
creak of wagon wheels was seldom heard. The traffic in grain 
by the old route had virtually halted. There was no reason 
for the Maryland farmers and millers to ship their goods 
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north along a slow, cumbersome land route with the new can2 
facilities at their disposal. Likewise, no Philadelphia shippe 
would think of using an obsolete route to reach the Maryland 
and Virginia markets when he had access to less expensive all 
water transportation with its many advantages. Meanwhile 

turnpike had been constructed from New Castle on the sa 





ware River to Frenchtown on the Elk River. This pike w 
met at either end by boats, and it also contributed to the ob} 
solescence of the Christina route. It also eliminated cet 
mington from the main avenues of transportation in favor of: 
New Castle, which now loomed large in the commercial lime< 
light. 

Even before the canal was completed, another new enter- 
prise had been chartered by the Delaware and Maryland Legis- 
latures, the Frenchtown and New Castle Railroad Company. | 
The founders of the line were also seeking a short cut from} 
the Delaware River to the Chesapeake. Construction got} 
under way without delay and the railroad was completed in; 
1831. As the name of the company indicates, the line ran 
between Frenchtown on the Elk River and New Castle on thei 
Delaware, a distance of approximately 17 miles. It was essen- 
tially a passenger line, with a car pulled by horses. The rails; 
were of wood, anchored to blocks of stone about a foot square, 
set about three feet apart. In time the rails warped and, 
pulled apart as a result of exposure to the weather. The! 
remedy was to lay cross-ties extending from one rail to an-| 
other. While the horse-drawn train was pitifully slow and: 
inadequate when compared to modern systems, it was never- 
theless faster than traveling over the turnpikes by stage. In 
1833 a steam engine was made in England and purchased by 
the railroad company to replace horses on the line. The loco-! 
motive pulled two passenger cars and made the trip across the 
peninsula in about an hour. Pine wood purchased on the} 
Eastern Shore and transported to Frenchtown by boat was | 
used as fuel. Most of the travelers between the North and | 
South, including the President and members of Congress, were 
passengers on this railroad. In going from New York to: 





Washington, a traveler would come to Philadelphia by stage- | 


coach, and from there take a boat on the Delaware to New | 


Castle. Then he transferred to the railroad, and at French- | 


town he boarded another boat for his final destination. 
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An ad from the Delaware Gazette for 1833 read as follows: 


Passengers for Baltimore and those wishing a pleasant 
and novel excursion are respectfully informed that a train 
of cars drawn by Locomotive Engines leaves New Castle 
immediately on the arrival of the Steam Boat from Phila- 
delphia, about half past eight A.M. for Frenchtown where 
passengers take steam boats and are landed at an early 
hour in the afternoon at Baltimore. Return train arrives 
at New Castle about 1 o’clk P.M. Fare from New Castle 
to Baltimore $3.25. 
John D. Bird, Agent. 


The new railroad further glorified New Castle at the expense 
of Wilmington which now had little to offer the traveler going 
from North to South. With New Castle at the terminus of a 
steam railroad, and Delaware City on the eastern gate of the 
new canal, Wilmington was divorced from the new shipping 
lanes. Already the once thriving upstream villages — New- 
port, Stanton, and Christiana — were developing a pallor from 
being neglected by the shippers. It seemed that Wilmington 
was destined to suffer a like fate, as the busy river traffic 
steamed up and down the Delaware with either New Castle 
or Delaware City as its destination, scarcely ever turning into 
the Christina. Flour milling, which continued to be Wil- 
mington’s principal industry, had begun to decline with the 
opening of the Erie Canal in 1825, which linked the Hudson 
River and Atlantic Ocean with the Great Lakes, providing a 
water road for western growers and millers. 

Almost overnight revolutionary developments took place in 
transportation that once more turned things topsy-turvy. The 
practicability of rail transportation having been demonstrated 
for passenger service, a movement took foot to lay a fast all- 
rail freight and passenger route between Philadelphia and 
Baltimore. Its objective was to eliminate all wagon routes, 
boat connections and the slower water traffic. The railroad 
fever spread like a contagion and the dreams of Oliver Evans 
became a reality. Four different lines were successively con- 

‘structed — Baltimore and Port Deposit, Delaware and Mary- 
land, Wilmington and Susquehanna, and the Philadelphia and 
Delaware County Companies. In time, all were merged to 
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form the Philadelphia, Wilmington, and Baltimore Railroa 
which was an independent organization from 1838 to 188 
when it was absorbed by the great Pennsylvania Railroa 
system. The river and canal commerce that had centered a 
New Castle and Delaware City followed the railroads back t 
Wilmington and new industries took the place of flour milling 
The two Delaware river towns went to sleep again, whil 
Wilmington became a principal depot on the railroad. As fo 
the upstream Christina towns, they, too, were denied a posi 
tion of importance in the rail commerce and were by-passed by; 
the locomotive lines. A new era had opened in which there 
was no place for water-powered mills, Conestoga wago 
cross-road inns and slow-moving river boats. 
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Chapter 10 
ON THE BORDER 


ONE travels only a few miles west from the town of Chris- 
tiana, along the cement road leading to Ogletown, and thence 
through Newark, and of a sudden he finds himself at the 
Maryland-Delaware border. A _ well-delineated line running 
north and south separates the two states, but the division of 
territory was not always as sharply defined as it is today. In 
the erratic passage of land from the Indians to the Dutch, then 
to the Swedes, once more to the Dutch for a short time, then 
to the Duke of York, and finally to William Penn, it was im- 


possible to avoid disputes over territory lines. William Penn’s > 


claim had its basis in two grants, the first in 1681 when he 
received his charter of Pennsylvania from Charles II in pay- 
ment of a debt owed his father by the crown; and in 1682 
when he received a grant from James II, then Duke of York, 
for land on the west bank of the Delaware south of Pennsyl- 
vania. This latter grant, as we have mentioned in a previous 
chapter, came to be divided into the “three lower counties” 
of Pennsylvania, and later blossomed forth as the separate 
state of Delaware. The fly in the ointment was that the 
identical territory comprising the three lower counties was 
also claimed as part of the Province of Maryland by the 
Calverts by virtue of a grant from Charles I in 1632. In fact, 
the Calvert grant was supposed to extend northward to a line 
of 40 degrees latitude which would have placed Philadelphia 
and its valuable harbor, as well as the three lower counties, 
in Maryland beyond Penn’s jurisdiction. 

The question as to who owned the land became a major 
issue bétween Penn and Calvert and their followers. A con- 
flict raged for years which fills many pages of the court rec- 
ords. The controversy outlived both proprietors, and was 
argued out by their descendants before it was finally settled 
by compromise. In the early disputes over the land owner- 
ship discretion was thrown to the winds. Discussion led to 
argument, and argument to threats which ended in pitched 
fights, gun battles and bloodshed. Although both parties to 
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the controversy were English, an animosity between them w 
kindled as heated as that which characterized the earlie 
Swedish and Dutch disputes over a similar question. On 
again the Christina River came into prominence, for its wate 
drained the marginal territory claimed by the Penns an 
Calverts and a number of so-called border “incidents” oc 
curred on or near its banks. By far the most important were - 
those incited by George Talbot, a cousin of Charles Calvert 
and a leading proponent of the Maryland interests. 

A warm-hearted, courageous, and impetuous Irish cavalier, 
Talbot is first mentioned in the records of the Maryland Coun 
cil in 1680, when he obtained a land patent called Susquehannaj 
Manor. This land was granted to him on the strength of his 
pledge to assume the expenses of transporting 640 Britishers| 
and Irishmen to the Maryland colony within twelve years. 
The object apparently was to settle in the territory then} 
under dispute and solidify the Calvert claims by the weight of 
new population. Susquehanna Manor, or New Connaught, as 
it was also called, lay in Cecil County between the Northeast 
River, the Octoraro River and Chesapeake Bay, and con- 
tained 32,000 acres. With this sizeable foothold, Talbot began 
to extend eastward the authority of Lord Baltimore, and in 
1683 obtained a patent for 2,000 acres at the Head of Elk 
which he called Belleconnell. This brought him almost to the ; 
waters cf the Christina and dangerously near the settlements 
at Christiana Bridge, New Castle, and Fort Christina. His 
next. move was a trip to Philadelphia to see William Penn 
and make a formal demand for the land. Failing in this mis- 
sion, he blazed a line of trees across the peninsula from the 
mouth of the Octoraro to the mouth of Naaman’s Creek. The 
line was supposedly a marker of the northern limits of Mary- 
land, and all the citizens living south of it (which included all 
those along the Christina) fell under the jurisdiction of the 
Maryland proprietary government. 

Shortly thereafter, Charles Calvert departed for England, 
leaving nine deputy governors to supervise the affairs of the 
Maryland colony. Talbot, one of the governors, immediately 
assumed dictatorial powers in his part of the province. One 
quiet April morning in 1684, the air washed clean by a shower 
the previous night, Talbot and a party of henchmen mounted 
their horses and clattered up the well-worn path from the 
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Head of Elk to Iron Hill. East of the hill they raided a farm 
owned by Joseph Bowle, frightening the poor fellow half to 
death. 

The rampant Irishman next erected a log stronghouse a 
short distance west of Christiana Bridge on a plot of land 
belonging to the widow Ogle, intimidating the good woman by 
throwing her hay in the river. He did not build his fort 
directly on the Christina, which would probably have been a 
better position strategically, because he realized that he was 
outnumbered by the settlers on the river. His chief objective 
seems to have been to block the road leading from Christiana 
Bridge to prevent any of the colonists from Penn’s lands com- 
ing further west without swearing allegiance to Calvert, and 
to coerce those living in the region to sever their ties with the 
Penn government. His stronghouse was in no way an im- 
pressive fortress, since it measured only thirteen or fourteen 
feet long by ten feet wide. Moreover, it was garrisoned only 
by six or seven Irishmen. It was supported by other garrisons 
stationed at a line of blockhouses established at convenient 
distances from each other near the present Maryland-Delaware 
border. The approach of danger was signalled by beacon fires 
at night; or, if by day, horns were blown, followed by three 
shots in rapid succession. The signal was relayed from one 
redoubt to another and brought out the men to the assistance 
of their commander. Talbot raged and roared through the 
upper Christina countryside, cursing and threatening to dis- 
possess those who would not admit allegiance to Lord Balti- 
more and pay rent to him. He threatened to oust Jonas 
Erskine, Andrew Tille, and the widow Ogle from their homes 
if they did not do his bidding and ‘‘Yield Obedience to ye Lord 


Baltemore.” John White, a Christina farmer who refused to 


heed Talbot’s threats, was forbidden from harvesting his hay 
at the point of a gun by Talbot’s men. 

One day the Sheriff of New Castle on the Delaware de- 
cided to take a hand in the matter to protect those living on 
the river who came under his jurisdiction, and he rallied a 
posse of citizens. They mounted their horses, and galloped 
down to the Christina along the same path Dankers and 
Sluyter had used, and crossed the fording place where the 
two Labadists had shivered awaiting for the tide to recede. 
Then they lashed their horses on through the cross-path in 
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what was later to be the town of Christiana Bridge and drew 
up in a cloud of dust at Talbot’s little fort alongside the roa 
The Irishman was awaiting them defiantly, arms akimbo. The 
Sheriff, in a loud, officious voice, demanded to know by what 
authority Talbot had built a fort on Penn’s territory and by: 
what right did he harass the inhabitants? Suddenly, from 
within the stronghouse, the Sheriff heard the shuffle of habe 
and the rattle of steel. Out stalked more than a dozen of 
Talbot’s Hibernian hirelings armed to the teeth. The Sheriff 
could not understand how they had all managed to squeeze 
together in the small building. Talbot’s men raised their 
muskets, and pointed them at the Sheriff and the posse. Then 
their leader produced a roll of parchment from inside his coat: 
“Here, you dog,” he said dramatically, flourishing the docu-. 
ment, “is my Lord Baltimore’s commission for what I do.” 
The Sheriff was non-plussed. He knew that Lord Baltimore} 
was a subject of the King of England, just as William Penn 
was a subject, but he knew nothing of the intricacies of court 
politics. The situation didn’t make sense and called for an 
interpretation beyond his office. All he could do was to in-: 











of his majesty’s government through William Penn, the pro-— 
prietor. ‘T'albot laughed in his face and remained firm in the . 
name of Lord Baltimore. <A session of threats and name 
calling by both parties followed, but no shots were fired. The | 
Sheriff was forced to give ground and he ordered the posse * 
back to New Castle. The situation required consultation with - 
higher authorities in the government. : 
Further action was not needed to oust Talbot. One winter 
night when the thermometer crept lower and lower the mem- 
bers of the garrison went on an old-fashioned Irish spree. 
Their life was lonely, and they missed friendly neighbors and 
women’s songs and laughter to lift their jaded spirits. The 
only alternative was to get drunk, which they did whenever 
Talbot wasn’t around to crack the whip. This particular night 
they had obtained a quantity of liquor, probably from Bohemia 
Manor from whence they were supplied with provisions. Then 
they had their binge by starlight. They emptied the flagons, 
and fell drunk in the snow. The next morning some were 
dead, and others were so frost-bitten that they lost their limbs. 
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That was the last of the garrison and wrote finis to Talbot’s 
fort. 

George Talbot next got himself mixed up in serious trouble 
by stabbing to death Christopher Rousby, one of the collec- 


- tors of the king’s customs in Maryland, and a knave who 


deserved everything he got. Talbot was forced into hiding 


_ for several months to escape the long arm of the law, dis- 


guising himself in a flaxen wig, and living for a while in a cave 
below Port Deposit on the Susquehanna River. Tradition 
says (probably without foundation) that he trained a pair of 
falcons to catch wild fowl for him. After a while the fugitive 
submitted to authority and was tried and convicted. The Lord 
Proprietors obtained a pardon for him, and he finally returned 
to England, leaving behind memories of one of the most singu- 
lar characters to come within the Christina’s orbit. 

After Talbot’s departure from America until William Penn’s 


death in 1718, an understanding seems to have been reached 


between Maryland and Pennsylvania, but later the border 
incidents recurred with alarming frequency. In 1707 the 
Sheriff of Cecil County, Maryland, “disseised by force some 
of the Welch settlers in said County of New Castle.” The 
fracas reached the point where the Sheriff of New Castle 
County seized the Sheriff of Cecil County and held him for 
court. A few years after, Adam Short, who lived at Green 
Meadows on the border of the Welsh tract, was forced off his 
land by Davy Evans and his gang of eight or ten Marylanders. 
He was compelled to move to another plantation on the Chris- 
tina in order to live in peace. 

At last, John, Richard, and William Penn, Jr., who by the 
will of their father had jointly fallen heir to the proprietor- 
ship of Pennsylvania, entered into a written agreement with 
Charles Calvert, the fifth Lord Baltimore, for an adjustment 
of the boundaries between the two provinces. Both parties 
agreed to abide by a line run west from Cape Henlopen on the 
Delaware Bay side to the exact middle of the peninsula as the 
coterminous southern boundary of Pennsylvania and the north- 
ern boundary of Maryland. From this line, another straight 
line was projected northward until it made a tangent point on 
an imaginary circle with a radius of twelve miles from New 
Castle; thence east from the arc of the circle to the western 
terminus of the two territories. Each party was to appoint 
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not less than seven commissioners under whose supervisic 
the exact lines were to be surveyed, and which would settle 
the problem for all times. It was an easy matter to lay od 
the boundaries on paper, but a far more difficult one to mark! 
out those bounds in a territory much of which was still cov- 
ered by virgin timber and inhabited by wild animals and, inj | 
some parts, unfriendly Indians. The commissioners met; there 
was much talk, but the conference ended with nothing 
achieved. 
More blood was spilled on the border when Maryland se 

to force settlers in the marginal territory to pay taxes, with! 
Pennsylvania doing likewise. Then the king took a hand. He; 
commanded the governors of the two provinces to prevent a 
recurrence of the riotous proceedings of the past, enjoining? 
them to make no more grants in the disputed territory to 
minimize further friction. Following this the governors 
agreed to run a temporary boundary line as decided upon by: 
the seven commissioners several years before, and subse- | 
quently a number of surveyors worked at various times in an: 
effort to complete the task. The work of these earlier sur-: 
veyors was eclipsed by that of Charles Mason and Jeremiah | 
Dixon, two eminent European astronomers and mathemati-* 
cians who were engaged to finish the project. After landing | 
in Philadelphia on November 15, 1763, Mason and Dixon 
shortly set to work to find a tangent point on the imaginary 
twelve mile circle so that accurate boundary lines could be } 
extended west and south. They erected a building to observe 
the stars thus enabling them to ascertain the latitude of a 
point in the southern part of the city. Both parties had pre- | 
viously agreed that the border line should be run fifteen miles | 
south of Philadelphia. Thus it was important to establish a 
point from which another point fifteen miles south could be + 
located. It is of interest that their computation of the latitude 
varies only slightly from the figure determined by modern 
astronomers with their more advanced instruments and tools. 
The next step was to find the tangent point on the circle 
where the north-south line coming up from the middle of the 
peninsula would strike it. To do this, they moved west to the 
forks of the Brandyw vine, carrying their telescopes and survey- 
ing equipment in three horse-drawn wagons. There they re- 
erected their observatory, and by shooting the stars found 
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the same point of latitude they had previously established at 


Philadelphia. They set up a stone marker which, from their 


habit of studying the heavens, became known to the country 
folk as the Star Gazer’s Stone, a name by which it is still 
known. From this point, axe men cleared a vista in the forest 
to a point fifteen miles south which brought them down to 
Mill Creek Hundred near Muddy Run, a tributary in the 
Christina water system. The vista, about eight yards wide, 


was clearly visible for many years, as though a giant had 


scythed a trail through the timbers. 

Following this preliminary work, the tangential point was 
located and marked. Theoretically it was to become the corner 
where Maryland, Pennsylvania, and Delaware intersected. 
Then the surveyors embarked upon the arduous undertaking 
of pushing the line some 280 miles through the western wilder- 
ness to the Ohio Valley. This was to be the boundary line 
dividing Pennsylvania from Maryland. 

During the early days of their survey, Mason and Dixon 
became well acquainted with the vagaries of the Christina 
country, and their presence made gossip everywhere. After 
running the vista down to Muddy Run, they went to New 
Castle, and from there set out across the peninsula in their 
wagons. They rode up and down, hiking whenever necessary, 
running experimental lines to find the true boundary. On the 
21st of November, 1764, they met with the commissioners at 
Christiana Bridge as they left off their work for the winter. 

The following spring they resumed their labors around Red 
Clay Creek and White Clay Creek, and for a while head- 
quartered at Newark. While in the field, they set up their 
tents alongside a convenient spring or running stream and 
Spent their evenings plotting their work on maps or study- 
ing their calculations. The members of their crew—axe men, 
chain men, and laborers—were hired in the towns and from 
the farms. Pleasant evenings were spent around the camp 
fire, singing songs, telling stories, and imbibing the applejack, 
peach brandy, and wines sold to them by the farmers. The 
farmers’ wives brought preserves, fresh vegetables, and baked 
goods which were sold to the surveyors and their crew. One 
of the crew members owned a trained bear which attracted 
the children who trailed after the workmen. Mason and Dixon 
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were looked upon as strange men by the unlettered rural! : 
people who could not understand the necessity of wasting time - 
by cutting down trees for the sole purpose of taking measure- 


ments. The surveyors’ methods of taking bearings aroused 


much curiosity, and many thought they were soothsayers | 


seeking supernatural aid from the heavenly bodies. 


After bounds were completed, the commissioners again met ;- 


at Christiana Bridge and decided that the line running from 
the Ohio which Mason and Dixon had projected from the 
northeast corner of Maryland should be continued eastward in 
a straight line until it reached the Delaware River. The sur- 
veyors plotted the extension of the line as requested, which is 
not a state boundary today, but merely an enlargement of the 
boundary between Maryland and Pennsylvania carried out to 
its maximum length through Delaware. Running from the 
Ohio to the Delaware River, this became the well-known 
Mason-and-Dixon line adopted during Civil War days as the 
dividing line between slave and free states. 

Mason and Dixon marked the lines they surveyed with ap- 
propriate memorials, and a number of boundary stones were 
set up between Delaware and Maryland, some of which are 
still standing. One of the markers, a keystone in their line, 
was placed in the northeast corner cf Maryland, but during 
its erection it was accidentally broken by the surveyors who 
mended it by drilling holes in the stone, inserting metal clamps, 
and filling the holes with molten lead. When the Revolution 
broke out, the lead was removed from the stone by farmer 
patriots for use in casting bullets, lead being scarce at the time. 
The clamps later dropped out and the upper part of the stone 
collapsed, and within a few years the lower section was cov- 
ered with earth. As time passed, and with this important 
marker no longer in evidence, once again the exact corner of 
the state became obscure. In 1849 surveyors from Maryland, 
Delaware, and Pennsylvania were appointed to establish the 
point again and re-erect a new marker. Considerable measur- 
ing and calculating followed, and finally, after many weeks 
of field work, a point was agreed upon by all parties as being 
the correct one. A new stone was prepared for erection. In 
digging a hole for its foundations, the excavators struck the 


bottom half of the stone placed there many years before by 
Mason and Dixon. 
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Chapter 1] 


NEWPORT, STANTON, CHRISTIANA 


NEWPORT, Stanton, and Christiana—what a wealth of tradi- 
tion lies buried in these three old-river villages. Men have 
come and gone; businesses have thrived and failed; mills, 
wharves, warehouses and homes have rotted and fallen apart, 
taking their histories with them. The Christina flows on as 
always, a trifle thinner in the waist, it is true, and with a 
muddier complexion; but still an ever-present yet silent wit- 
ness. The river knows many stories that will never be recon- 
structed of fortunes won and lost, romance, heartaches, and 
disappointments. Yet, some of the stories are not entirely 
forgotten, and as we weave together the loose threads which 
can still be gathered from aged informants and musty docu- 
ments, a portion of the fabric becomes clear and bright. No 
more perfect examples of the little Colonial towns that pre- 
ceded our big eastern cities can be found anywhere in the 
land. Some of the American villages blossomed into cities, 
but these three Delaware towns, through no fault of their 
own, had their growth stunted. 

As though extending sympathy for these less fortunate com- 
munities, Wilmington in recent years has stretched forth a 


helping hand to Newport, her nearest neighbor. Blocked by 


rolling hills in her expansion to the north and west, and but- 
tressed by the Delaware River and tidewater marshes on the 
east, Wilmington has had no alternative in growing except to 
burst her southern stays. During the last few years homes, 
churches, schools, and stores have inched south, reducing the 
open space between the city line and the edge of Newport. 
The future may see Newport completely swallowed up by 
Wilmington’s suburbs if the present trend continues uninter- 
rupted. It is doubtful that Stanton and Christiana will ever 
share this redemption. The distance separating them from 
Wilmington is too great to be bridged even by a growing city. 
As in olden times they will probably continue to struggle on 
alone and unaided, encouraged by the memory of the glorious 
days of the past. 
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146 DELAWARE’S FORGOTTEN RIVER 


One approaches Newport from Wilmington on a macadam 


highway which ascends a slope called Indian Hill, or, as it is - 


named in an early deed, the Minquas Plantation. Seemingly 
there was an Indian settlement on the hill in the distant past, 
or the Minquas trading parties may have camped there enroute 
to the Swedish trading post at Fort Christina, but no traces 
of an aboriginal encampment remain. There have been rumors 
of the finding of Indian relics and alleged Indian skeletons on 


the hill, but I have explored here and there with spade and © 


trowel, and have found nothing attributable to the Indians. 
From the crest of the hill one has an excellent view of the 
winding river and marshes in the valley below. Washington’s 
soldiers bivouacked on Indian Hill when they marched against 
the British during maneuvers preceding the skirmish at 
Cooch’s Bridge, but no details of this sojourn can be found in 
our histories. The pike—which is the identical route of the 
old Wilmington and Christiana Turnpike—gradually descends 
on the south side of the hill and curves into the center of the 
town. It continues on in almost a straight route to Stanton 


and Christiana. In Newport it is intersected by a cement 


highway running from New Castle to Gap, Pennsylvania, where 
it meets the famous Lincoln Highway. Newport’s heart is 
wrapped up in this intersection. There is a store on each of 
the four corners, and an overhead traffic signal in the center. 
Trolley busses running to and from Wilmington stop at the 
corner to take on and discharge passengers. There are a few 
other stores, garage, a school, bank, firehouse, community hall, 
Masonic lodge, and several churches. A number of old houses 
with gambrel or gabled roofs, heavy pent eaves, and Flemish 
bond brick walls still stand as architectural relics of the 18th 
century. Their charm is partially lost by being crowded in on 
either side by homes built much later. 

Newport’s major industries include a pigment plant, whose 
towering stacks billow smoke over the rooftops, and a wood- 
preserving plant where telephone and telegraph poles are 
treated with creosote to give them longevity. Smaller plants 
make fiber products, awnings, burial vaults, and pottery clay. 
The town’s population today is less than 1,000. 

The tract of land on which the main intersection is situated 
originally contained about 200 acres and was first known as 
Cold Harbor. In its early meaning, ‘‘harbor” referred to a 
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high spot in swampy country. In 1683 the 200-acre tract came | 


into the hands of Conrad Constantine. An adjacent tract of 
300 acres was purchased by William Rambo in 1679 from 
Herman Jansen Sybrants. When Rambo died, his widow in- 
herited the plantation. She married John Wilkinson, but 
shortly followed her first husband to the grave, leaving the 
tract of land to Wilkinson. He promptly sold it to Conrad 
Constantine for seventy pounds which gave Constantine a 
total of 500 acres fronting on the river and marshes. His 
name is still preserved in ‘“Conrad’s Marsh,” the extensive 
morass lying opposite the town. Rambo’s name was given 
to a little tributary of the Christina which has been corrupted 
to Rainbow Run. 

Constantine shortly began to sell plots at a good profit to 
various individuals who recognized the value of this fastland 
on the river in the coming commerce. One of the purchasers 
was Henry Parker, a Cecil County, Maryland planter who in 
1731 conveyed half interest in his holdings to John Justis, an 
enterprising yeoman farmer. Justis, in turn, began to sell 
small parcels of the land made out as lots in a proposed village 
to be called Newport Ayre. One of the purchasers, Samuel 
Marshall, who bought eighteen acres, also laid out home lots. 
Joseph Jones and Wiliam Sutton bought a choice property on 
the river front where the banks were ten to twelve feet high. 
There they planted log supports in the mud and constructed 
a wharf for boats to tie up. This seems to have been the 
first attempt to develop Newport’s shipping facilities. The 
word Ayre was dropped from the name in preference to the 
simpler Newport, usually spelled New Port. 

The hamlet with its crude wharf not only sat aside the im- 
portant route between Wilmington and Christiana, but it was 
also the terminus of a former Indian path leading down from 
the green hills of Lancaster County. The trail, which was 
widened by Swedes and Dutch, later became a turnpike and 
finally the cement highway of today. It originally ended at 
the river bank, and on the opposite side of the river a cause- 
way joined another path which ran to New Castle. The prob- 
lem of crossing the river was a difficult one to surmount in 
the early days for the Christina here as at Wilmington was 
too wide and deep to ford even at the lowest tide. The most 
daring of the travelers may have swum their horses across, 
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but the majority rode upstream to the nearest fording place 
at the head of tidewater. 

As the traffic increased at Newport, a ferryboat was built | 
to carry passengers for a small fare. It was operated before i 
the Revolution by Thomas Duff, a prominent Newport citizen, 
one-time sheriff and colonel in the state militia. Duff laid logs 
together on the causeway to improve the roadber for the | 
travelers going on to New Castle. Ferryboat operators in : 
early Delaware, like inn-keepers, were usually substantial 
citizens, and Duff’s greatest honor was in being named a i 
delegate to the state convention that ratified the Federal con- 
stitution. Delawareans claim that their state was the first in | 
the union because their convention acted first in ratifying the j 
Constitution. Duff and his son, Thomas Duff, Jr., invested in 
lands in Ohio, and a place called Duff’s Fork in Fayette sea 
was named after them. : 

As commerce increased at Newport, Duff’s crude fens. 
was supplanted by newer methods for crossing the stream, 
and in 1813 the Newport Bridge Company was formed and a 
Grawbridge erected. The bridge facilitated travelling to New 
Castle, and brought Newport into equal prominence with 
Wilmington and Christiana where the stream was also 
spanned by wood bridges. 

Following the land purchases by Justis, Parker Marshall, 
and others, Newport began to grow in size and importance. 
By 1758 it had seventy or eighty houses to compare with Wil- 
mington’s 260, and by 1825 it had reached its peak. A line of 
packet boats was in operation with regular daily service from 
the Newport wharves to Philadelphia. The boats carried 
wheat, corn, flour, and other farm products as well as lumber 
cut into planks at the saw mills. The vessels returned with 
an assortment of manufactured wares and useful merchan- 
dise. Droves of Conestoga wagons, with their sway-backed 
canvas tops, and vermillion side boards poured into the town 
in an endless stream, twenty or thirty at a time. The iron- 
rimmed wheels groaned under their loads of grain and flour 
from the Lancaster County farms, pulled by full-maned 
draught horses bred in the Conestoga valley whose strength 
-and endurance was necessary for the long journey. The 
Pennsylvania Dutch farmers and the quiet Friends of south- 
eastern Pennsylvania were quick to take advantage of this 
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route in sending their products to the Philadelphia market. 
Otherwise they would have had to make a longer journey by 
land over rough roads to reach what was then the biggest 
colonial market, and America’s richest, most extravagant, and 
fashionable city. Newport was twenty miles closer to Lan- 
caster than Philadelphia, and by then, convenient wharves 
had been built all along the river shore where the produce 
could -be readily loaded from the wagons. Sloops awaited at 
the wharves, their sails furled, bowsprits over the piers, and 
the loads of grain and flour were either carried direct from the 
wagons to the ships, or transferred to warehouses to await 
shipment. Newport was also the nearest shipping point for 
the farmers and millers on Red Clay Creek, White Clay Creek, 
and Mill Creek, and they brought their goods to town to meet 
the boats. | 

Two old documents illustrate the magnitude of the traffic 
on the river from the local mills. The first reads: 


Received by way of Christianna Creek in one year 9320 
Bushels of grain and sent off 2336 bushels of flour & meal 
and about 1000 bushels of shorts, and we may say that 
our Mills have sent off in the course of one year 5,000 
- barrels of flour and meal. 
Wm. Marshall & Sons, Mill Creek Hundred 
7 Mo, 18th, 1806 


The second deposition is equally interesting: 


I do certify that Red Clay Creek Mills, on the tide, have 
manufactured nine thousand Barrels of flour in one year, 
and White Clay Creek Mills have manufactured in one 
year seven thousand Barrels—all of which is transported 
by the water of Christa. Creek and that for two years past 
two-thirds of the Grain manufactured at said Mills, has 
been conveyed thereto by the waters of said Creek. 

Ja. Stroud 

January 15, 1806 


At the time these depositions were made, approximately 
45,000 barrels of flour as well as large quantities of unmilled 
grain were being shipped annually from Newport to Philadel- 
phia. The amount increased substantially during the next 
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two decades. Five large general stores were opened to cater 
to the farmer trade, displaying a large selection of Philade!- 
phia merchandise delivered by boat. The hard cash that the 

_ farmers received for their products upon delivery was spent a 
the stores for dress goods, liquor, farm equipment, glassware, 
sugar, salt, molasses, and other items that their farms did not| 
afford. The trade grew so steadily that a market house cue 

{ 

' 





built, and spacious warehouses erected alongside the wharves 
for storage of goods. Blacksmith shops and wheelwright shops} 
enjoyed a prosperous business. The heavy loads of grain fre-} 

, quently broke axles and wheels on the Conestoga wagons, and: 
there were emergency repairs to be made and new parts forged 
from iron or shaped from wood as the wagons turned | 
ward. 

At least five or six inns flourished during Newport’s heydey, ; 
although, with two exceptions, their names and the names of | 
their owners have not been preserved in any records that have | 
come to light. Conradt Gray kept one of the inns that has } 
been identified, but even more famous was the hostlery owned | 
by Alexander Miller and later licensed to his son, John Miller. j 
John Penn, a son of William Penn, visited Newport in 1788 | 
and spent the night at Miller’s Inn. He wrote that it “provided i 

; 
i 
| 
: 
} 
i 





proper entertainment for horse and man’’. 

The dusty, thirsty, tired Conestoga drivers found surcease 
at these inns. Before attending to their own needs, they un- 
harnessed their horses in the inn yard, and unslung the feed 
box from the rear end-gate and fastened it on the wagon } 
tongue. The horses stood on either side of the box to feed. 
The wooden buckets hanging at the rear axel-tree were used 
to water the horses before they were stabled for the night. | 
While some of the waggoners lodged at the inns, others slept } 
in their wagons or on the ground if the weather was favor- ; 
able. During stormy weather, the inns were overcrowded, | 
and the teamsters stretched out on the floor of the barroom j 
for the night. The professional waggoner, usually a man of | 
great strength, with a bushy beard and a broad- brimmed ) 
hat, was a colorful character who had many tales to tell of 
his experiences on the road. He was a hard drinker, who could - 
hold his liquor, and the waggoners often held bouts to see who | 
could drink his companions under the table. The inn was 4 j 
combination stock exchange, clearing house, hotel, and social 
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club, and many deals were made between the farmers, traders, 
and waggoners over a clay pipe and a glass of spirits. 

One of the noted traders of the day was James Latimer, 
friend of Oliver Evans, who purchased land in Newport in 
1752 and became a storekeeper. Then he bought the wharf 
Jones and Sutton had built, enlarged it, and went into the 
business of shipping grain, not only to Philadelphia but to the 
West Indies. He grew wealthy and influential, became a mem- 
ber of the Council of Safety in 1776, Justice of the Court of 
Common Pleas of New Castle, and was finally elected president 
of the convention which framed the state constitution. One 
of Latimer’s sons, Henry, born in Newport in 1752, was gradu- 
ated from the University of Pennsylvania, later receiving a 
degree in medicine at the Medical College of Edinburgh. He 
volunteered as a surgeon in the Continental Army, serving 
from the Battle of Brandywine through the final victory at 
Yorktown. The British had a price of 500 pounds on his head 
dead or alive. After the war he became a member of the 
Delaware Assembly, later serving as a congressman and sen- 
ator. Henry married Ann Richardson, who bore him five 
children. His favorite son and namesake, Henry, Jr., inherited 
the family homestead ‘‘Woodstock” on a tract adjacent to 


_Newport, and later came into possession of his brother John’s 


estate “Latimeria’’ where he spent his latter days. Henry 
Latimer was famed as a banker, and was elected a director 
of the Bank of Delaware at the age of twenty-four. He was 
re-elected each year thereafter until his death—over a period 
of 62 years. 

Among the other Newport traders, John McCallmont gar- 
nered wealth in the grain business. His son, James, born in 
Newport in 1755, was educated as a physician and served the 
American Navy as a surgeon during the Revolution. After 
the war he practised medicine in New Castle until his death. 
Newport is one of few colonial towns which gave a favorite 
son to the army as a doctor and another to the navy during 
the struggle for independence. 

Newport seemed destined for greater prosperity when plans 
were made to construct Delaware’s pioneer turnpike—an im- 
proved road from Gap, Pennsylvania, to the Christina River. 
This would reduce travelling time and was expected to stimu- 
late the grain trade. The road was designed to withstand wind 
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and rain and would be usable throughout the year. Pennsy!- 
vania, under an Act of Assembly, had previously authorized : 
the construction of a pike from Lancaster to Philadelphia, and | 
the road to Newport was intended as a tributary to the Phila- 

delphia pike, branching off to the south in a natural passage 
through the hills at Gap. The Pennsylvania act was to take | 
effect when Delaware did her part; consequently in 1808 the 
Delaware General Assembly authorized the incorporation of a 
company to construct the road from Gap to Newport. Among » 
the papers of William Robeson, a prominent Newport citizen ' 
of the day, are five stock certificates with a par value of $20. 
each which he had purchased in the road. Many other New- 

port business men purchased stock in the venture. 

The Quaker merchants and millers at Wilmington, who had | 
been worrying at the growing competition of Newport and 
Christiana, were disturbed by the news of the road. They 
had no intention of standing quietly by while the upriver 
villages cut into their business, and they insisted that their | 





rights be protected. Particularly the Brandywine millers, who { 


criticized the diversion of grain to the mills on Red Clay, © 
White Clay, and Mill Creeks, insisted that the turnpike be © 


extended in such a way that the Pennsylvania farmers could 


also patronize their mills. Therefore, when the new road 


was finally built, it was laid out with a fork about two miles | 


east of Hockessin. The right branch went to Newport as 
originally planned, whereas the second branch came into Wil- 
mington’s back door. Originally it was a toll road and all 
who passed over it, with the exception of persons going to 
church or funerals, were assessed a traveler’s fee. Later the 
road was taken over by the county and the tolls discontinued. 

The turnpike had a stimulating effect on the grain trade, 
but it did not give Newport any preferred position over Wil- 
mington. The farmers could choose between either terminus 
since there was a hard road to each, and adequate shipping 
and milling accommodations were available at either destina- 
tion. The shrewd Brandywine millers developed other ways 
of attracting new business, primarily through fostering the 
construction of additional roads for the convenience of farmers 
living northeast of the Gap pike. The Wilmington and Kennett 
Turnpike and the Wilmington and Valley Turnpike were char- 
tered with the intention of luring agricultural products to 
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Wilmington, and these routes had a decided influence on the 
trade. When the Delaware-Chesapeake Canal was opened, 
business all along the Christina River—at Newport, Christina, 
and Stanton, more so than at Wilmington—went into a slump. 
The canal, as we have seen, gave both Pennsylvania and Mary- 
land farmers and millers an all-water route to Philadelphia 
and points north or to Baltimore and points south, eliminating 
the need to haul their goods over long distances by horse 
and wagon. Then salt was rubbed into the wounds of the 
Delaware towns when the railroads came to the front in 
American transportation. A certain physician at Newport, 
realizing that the town was squeezed out of the shipping busi- 
ness because the slower river commerce could not compete, 
committed suicide by shooting himself. His dying request 
that he be buried in a standing position with his face toward 
the railroad he hated was fulfilled by his heirs. Later his 
remains were exhumed and reburied in a more conventional 
position. 

One by one the Newport wharves were deserted. As the 
years rolled by they were either torn down and used for fire- 
wood or left to rot. The warehouses were either razed or 
remodelled. Some of the inns were converted into quiet 
private residences. The traders who had grown prosperous 
retired from active business to enjoy their fortunes, while 
others moved down the river to try to retrieve their invest- 
ments lost at Newport. A trading ship, the Hannah, foundered 
in the river off the main wharf, and no one bothered to try 
to raise her. For many years her water-logged masts could 
be seen extending above the water at low tide, but she finally 
expired and went to a muddy grave. Today along the river 
bank one who searches carefully can find traces of the rotted 
timbers and square-hand-wrought spikes that mark the loca- 
tions of the former boat wharves. That is all that remains of 
Newport’s busy shipping days. 


S = & & £ z 


Stanton, the oldest and once largest town in Mill Creek Hun- 
dred, lies on a neck of fastland between Red Clay and White 
Clay Creeks about two miles from the Christina. The pike 
from Newport to Christiana enters Stanton over a bridge 
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crossing the Red Clay and leaves the town over a second bridge © 


crossing the White Clay. Between the two creek crossings, 
the houses sit on either side of the road like moulting hens. 
There are a few residences on the Limestone Road which 
comes in from the right and intersects the pike; a few on the 
old Mill Road which turns left from the pike and dead-ends at 
a deserted mill site; and several others along Kiamensi Road 
which also intersects the main pike in Stanton. Many of these 
houses are very old, and outstanding examples of Revolution- 
ary and pre-Revolutionary architecture can be observed. “Ten 
Maples,” as it is known today, is a large stone homestead, 
originally built by Simon Cranston, which stands back from 
the pike. The Tatnall or Byrnes House on the east side of 
Mill Road has recently been remodelled, and under its new 
paint are brick walls of Dutch pattern built about 1750. The 
Boyce Homestead, another time-worn mansion built before 
the Revolution, is a two-story brick dwelling with a basement 
kitchen opening on the banks of the White Clay. A large 
sycamore whose limbs spread over the house was there when 
Washington’s army encamped in Stanton, and his soldiers 
refreshed themselves at the aged stone spring house which is 
still in use. 

On the north bank of the White Clay, near the bridge cross- 
ing, are the remains of an earthen embankment thrown up as 
a parapet by the continentals. Not long ago, a local farmer 
dug away portions of this embankment to obtain earth for 
use as fill. He wasn’t aware that he had been mutilating an 
historical landmark until he was stopped. Across the pike 
from these fortifications is the stuccoed house once occupied 
by the miller William Marshall. Washington and his officers 
are supposed to have supped in the house, but made a hurried 
departure when they heard the sound of approaching enemy 
cannon. 

Stanton’s background is more obscure than Newport’s, and 
it is not certain who owned the first tract of Jand. Charles 
Rumsey appears to have been among the first permanent 
settlers on land now within the town limits. Rumsey, Wal- 
raven Jansen, and others received a grant of 570 acres lying 
along the Red Clay and White Clay as long ago as 1676. 
Thomas Wollaston was also one of the earlier owners of land 
on the White Clay. 
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Three years after obtaining his grant, Rumsey and John 
Watkins made an agreement allowing some of their neigh- 
bors to erect a saw mill on Bread and Cheese Island directly 
across the creek from the present main street in Stanton. 
The mill was erected on “‘boath sydes of a little Creek that 
Lyeth between Cheese & bread island and sd. Cheeles Rum- 
sey’s plantation, Running into White Clay Creek.” The co- 
owners of the mill from which lumber was to be sawed either 
for new house construction or to make repairs in existing 
houses were John Smith, Thomas Wollaston, Abraham Mann, 
Joseph Barnes, Arent Johnson, Oela Thomason, Jacob Jansen, 
John Nommers and Henry Gerritsen. The names of these 
first citizens of Stanton are spelled above as we find them in 
the petition, but they appear in different forms in other con- 
temporary records. Orthography was one of the lesser items 
to consider in those days, and a man often spelled his name 
more than one way while his neighbors also had their own 
versions. 

The saw mill was a success and proved that the power of the 
creek could be harnessed to do the work of many men. Other 
smaller mills were built, and by 1772 the Quakers Stephen 
Stapler and Samuel Smith had dug a race and erected a dam 
for the operation of a sizeable grist mill. The mill was later 
purchased by Tatnall and Lea of Brandywine fame, enlarged 
to increase its output, and operated until 1885 when it was 
destroyed by fire. These mills brought new settlers to the 
region, and new enterprises, such as Simon Cranston’s ship- 
yard, came into existence and added to the importance of the 
community. The little settlement somehow seems to have 
first been given the indelicate name Cuckoldstown. In 1768 
a road was opened from “Newark to Cuckoldstown” which 
under an act of the General Assembly was operated as a turn- 
pike. The town was later named Stanton in honor of one 
Stephen Stanton. 

A Travelers’ Directory published in 1802 described Stanton 
as being a “place of little note” thirty-four miles south of 
Philadelphia, “with some good flour mills in the neighbor- 
hood.” 


Ten years later Stanton’s position was of greater note for it - 


had become a trading center in a prosperous milling commu- 
nity. By 1814, there were seven grist mills, six saw mills, two 
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cotton mills and one snuff mill along the Red Clay. The waters 
of Pike Creek, Mill Creek, and the White Clay turned a num- - 
ber of other mills. Thus, despite being outranked in size by — 


Newport, Stanton played a part in moulding the shape of 


industry within its sphere of influence. The town never at- 
tained prominence as a shipping center, because it had no ° 


- wharfage suitable for large craft. However, the stores and 


markets did a thriving business with the millers and their fam- - 
ilies throughout the Hundred. At that time Mill Creek Hun- ; 
dred boasted of ninety-nine log houses, forty-eight of stone, . 


and twenty-one of brick. 


Stanton had one important inn, licensed to Peter Springer® © 


in 1797, a handsome stone building which is still in use as a 


general store. Another building erected in 1808 by James ° 
Stroud was used as a tavern, and it, too, is still standing. The : 


rise and fall of Stanton as a trading center can be attributed 
to the same forces that brought about the growth and decline 


of Newport. When shipping fell off along the Christina, the © 


mill owners throughout Mill Creek Hundred felt the throes 
of a business depression. The needs of the surrounding 
farmers were insufficient to keep the mills grinding full-time, 
_and with the growing emphasis on steam-operated mills 
located on steam railroad lines, the old water mills were soon 
out of the running. A few of the larger mills continued to 
operate, but the peak of the export trade had been reached 
and the decline thereafter could not be arrested. Today 
Stanton’s population has dwindled to about 500, and not one 
person in the town has ary direct connection with milling. 
Along the Mill Road, the scars of an old race can still be seen, 
and in a gulley hidden by houses are the crumbling mill foun- 
dations. 

Futile attempts were made to found new industries in 
Stanton in hopes of saving the community from complete 
industrial oblivion. Bone and phosphate mills, a tanyard, 
cotton and woolen manufacturies were all attempted from 
time to time, but without major success. No important indus- 
try was able to gain a footing, and slowly but surely the town 
began to grow palsied from dreary old age. Then in a manner 
that no one was able to foresee, Stanton was given relief from 
the eternal solitude that seemed her destiny. In 1933 the 
State of Delaware legalized race track betting, an event that 
“*On November 20, 1947, a story in the Wilmington Morning News reported that 
{in the current remodelling of the old Peter Springer Inn by Harry D. Boulden, 


the present owner, a Revolutionary bayonet, a cannon ball, and several coins 
had been discovered within the walls. 
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in itself seemed entirely irrelevant to the resurrection of an 
old-river town. The residents of Stanton saw nothing of 
concern to them in the newspaper notice of the new legisla- 
tion. But within a short time excitement swept through the 
town as crews of workmen appeared from nowhere and trucks, 
steam shovels, and rollers rumbled over the town streets. The 
townsfolk learned to their surprise that a corporation had pur- 
chased a large tract of farmland on White Clay Creek at the 
southwest edge of Stanton as a site for a race track. 

The project, consisting of a one-mile flat track, two steeple- 
chase tracks, a grandstand, and stables, was completed in 
1937. Races have been held ever since during one month of 
the year, and the tax which the state levies on all bets brings 
a revenue to its coffers in excess of a million dollars each 
season. During the racing season, horse-owners, jockeys, and 
thousands of visitors pour into Stanton enroute to the track. 
Once again the busy days of the past are reincarnated on a 
larger scale than ever before—but only for a month. Then all 
is quiet for another year. 

The Limestone Road running westward from Stanton was 
formerly an important route for hauling burned or unburned 
limestone to Delaware for use as fertilizer or in mixing mortar 
for building purposes. Some of the Pennsylvania farmers also 
used this road when hauling their corn and wheat to the mill 
sites. The road runs through a hilly piedmont country with 
swift-flowing streams and stone houses, terminating in the 
level tidewater lowlands. A promontory along the road topped 
by a single pine is called Graveyard Hill. Local tradition 
has it that a Revolutionary patriot is buried upright in the 
grave with axe and musket in his hands prepared to meet the 
British invaders. 

Originally there were a number of inns and taverns along 
Limestone Road to serve the waggoners. Of these, Mudford’s 
or Tweed’s Tavern was a favorite drinking-place for thirsty 
teamsters in the pre-railroad era. Still more famous was the 
Mermaid Tavern, which stands on the west side of the road 
between Stanton and Kaolin. Built more than 200 years ago, 
it has been without license for 75 years, and has been used 
alternately as a polling place, grange meeting house, post 
Office, and private residence. Some of the floor boards in the 
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structure are believed to have been made of wood from the 
Conestoga wagons which broke down in service. 


— 


The village of Christiana, Christeen Bridge, Christeen Vil- | 
lage, or simply Christeen is situated at the head of tidewater j. 
on the Christina River, nine and one-quarter miles above { 
Wilmington. Once it held the best location of any town in | 
Delaware. Today it lies off the beaten track of commerce, 
and times have changed so radically that its geographical posi- | 
tion is no longer an asset to business, although it is an ideal } 
residential community for those who relish a quiet, small | 
town atmosphere. Since there is no longer any boat traffic 
on the river—except for a few sportsmen—and with the near- 4 
est railroad depot several miles away, Christiana has no trans- 
' portation facilities except its roads. One enters the town ; 

limits by ascending a hill on the pike on the north side and 
descending to a crossroads in the center of the village. The . 
two intersecting roads are not considered major routes—the / 
pike from Newport is a secondary road to the main cement : 
highway running from Wilmington to Elkton and Baltimore, : 
located three miles east. The auxiliary road intersect- | 
ing the pike in Christiana is a branch of this main highway and © 
continues on to Ogletown and Newark. : 

Christiana has no attraction like Stanton’s race track to ; 
lure the tourist away from main routes. The stores at the : 
corners of the intersection and the Volunteer Fire Company — 
constitute the chief commercial interests. There is a school 
and several churches, but to a casual observer speeding 
through in his car, Christiana is nothing but a rural hamlet 
with less than 500 occupants. There is certainly no indication 4 
that the village has ever seen better days. The town people ; 
move slowly and the lethargic atmosphere is more pronounced 
than at Newport. 

Christiana was apparently built on a tract owned by John | 
‘Ogle, Jr., in 1684. In 1737 there were only about ten houses, 3 
but twenty years later the residences had increased to 70 | 
or 80. By 1785 Levi, Henry, and Jacob Hollingsworth— _ } 
Quaker businessmen—along with several others built wharves 
on the river banks and established a line of boats to run 
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between Christiana and Philadelphia. In 1793 a post office 
was opened and express riders brought the mail in their saddle 
bags. This was during the experimental period in our postal 
system, fifty years before the first postage stamps were 
adopted. | 
By 1812 a stone arch bridge was built across the Christina 
to replace an earlier wooden span which had been laid across 
the river before 1700. The old bridge was frail and shaky, 
but the stone replacement was strong enough to support the 
weight of a six-team Conestoga loaded with bags of grain. A 
few years ago, state highway workmen engaged in repairing 
the bridge, excavated a cannon ball, wrought iron fish hook, 
and an old coin and rusted knife from the river bed—relics 
of the early days. 
‘ The town gradually came into its own, and in 1830 it was in 
its floodtide, showing promise of becoming a main center of 
population and commerce. New wharves were built and the 
old ones enlarged as regular packet-boat service was inaugu- 
rated. Farmers living on the fertile land drained by the Elk 
and Bohemia Rivers brought their grain and produce to Chris- 
tiana where it was loaded aboard the north-bound vessels. 
Many of the Pennsylvania and Maryland farmers hauled their 
corn and wheat to the mills on the Big Elk and Little Elk to 
be ground, and from there the corn-meal and flour were carted 
to Christiana for shipment by water. The farmers and millers 
of White Clay Creek Hundred and Pencader Hundred also 
brought their produce and grain to the town for sale to the 
traders. Merchandise which the returning packets carried 
from Philadelphia was unloaded and shipped by horse and 
wagon to Elkton, where it was again loaded on boats bound 
for Baltimore and the South. The Quakers living at Notting- 
ham and New Munster, operating small family farms, sent 
their surplus wheat and corn to Christiana by their sons or 
hired boys. The grain was carried in sacks made of homespun 
flax, each sack holding two or three bushels, and slung over 
the horse’s back. The boy usually rode one of the horses, 
leading the others behind him in a train, each animal plodding 
under its load. 
It appears that Christiana was even more important as a 
Shipping point than Newport, and in 1808 some 20,000 barrels 
of flour, 250,000 bushels of wheat, 1,0C0 hogsheads of meal, 
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2,000 hogsheads of tobacco, and 150 tons of iron passed over 
the wharves enroute to northern markets. On busy days, thal 
roads to Christiana and the streets to the wharves hummed 
with activity, a contrast to the quietness today. Conestogas 
followed one behind the other, their heavy wheels greased with: 
pitch lurching over the uneven thoroughfares. The Wwaggonery 
riding astride the saddle horse, cracked his long whip over the 
heads of the horses while the brass and brazed-iron bells on| 





flat hoops over the horses’ necks jingled as they started or: 
stopped. The bells were a warning device, and on a curve the 
Conestogas could be heard before they were seen. The wag-| 
goner, unlike the driver of a surrey or coach, drove from thet 
left side of his team, passing traffic to the right contrary to the} 
English system. Our present custom of driving to the right! 
of the highway seems to have originated with the waggoners.: 
At the wharves along the river, the destination of the! 
Conestogas, the odor of tar and hemp hung heavy in the air. 
Birds flew overhead, swooping down to peck at spilled corn or! 
wheat on the wharf flooring. The white-sailed sloops anchored | 
in the river seemed like giant gulls awaiting to be fed. When | 
a wagon backed up to one of the vessels, no time was lost in} 
getting the load into the hold so that the anchor could be | 
lifted while the tide was favorable. The rise and fall of the | 
tide was one of the principal topics of conversation, next in| 
importance to the state of the weather on which the steady | 
flow of merchandise depended. The warning of the approach 
of high waters always caused excitement. The alarm was | 
usually brought by a horseman from up at Cooch’s Bridge, } 
and the men immediately set to work in a frenzy to move the | 
bags of grain to the upper floors of the warehouses to prevent j ) 
damage by flood. : 
While the river was the nucleus of the shipping, improve- 
ments were also made in the land transportation routes. ; 
Cook’s Coaches ran between Christiana and Philadelphia for ; 
the accommodation of passengers. A coach left Christiana at 
7:00 in the morning, arriving at the Quaker City at 1:00 in ) 
the afternoon, a distance of thirty-seven and one-quarter | 
miles, today scarcely more than an hour’s drive by automo : 
bile. The coach was pulled by a double team of handsome | 
horses, hitched two behind two, their tails tied with brightly © 
colored ribbons. The driver perched on a high seat in front, 
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brandishing a long whip with a snapper on the end, and blow- 
ing a long horn to announce his approach. The body of the 
coach rode high on four iron-rimmed wheels, the rear ones 
larger than those in the front. The passengers’ baggage, pig- 
skin trunks, studded with brass nails, ladies’ band-boxes, and 
cowskin valises were tied on the rear. The riders sat inside 
the coach facing each other. Another coach left Christiana 
for the Head of Elk, closing the final gap across the peninsula. 
The coaches also carried the mail, replacing the post riders. 


Christiana, like Newport, had its inns for the accommoda- 


tion of over-night guests, and to provide food, drink, and fresh 
horses to travelers who passed through the town by day, 
stopping only to refresh themselves. The Christiana Hotel 
was one of the famous hostleries and across from it stood an 
inn operated by William Shannon, which was known for its 
fine food. Charles Allen was another contemporary inn- 
keeper, and Solomon Maxwell operated a tavern, catering to 
the gentlemen fox hunters who used to meet at Christiana 
preparatory to riding through the countryside with their 
hounds. At present, Dr. Alvin B. Currinder (a son of W. B. 
Currinder who operated the Christiana Hotel) uses the old 
inn as living quarters for himself and family. 

In the “Travellers’ Directory” previously quoted, Christiana 
rated the following description: 

“Tt is the principal carrying place between the waters of the 
Chesapeake & Delaware and has considerable trade with 
Philadelphia in flour.” 

Christiana’s inn-keepers extended the hospitality of their 
houses to many famous Americans at a time when the land 
west of the Susquehanna River was still considered terra 
incognita. Washington, Lafayette, Benjamin Latrobe, Mason 
and Dixon were among the scores of notables who dined and 
lodged in the busy town as they passed back and forth between 
Washington or Baltimore and Philadelphia. Washington was 
a frequent visitor, and a story has grown that he nearly met 
With a serious accident at the old wooden bridge crossing 
on his return to Mt. Vernon from the Constitutional Conven- 
tion in Philadelphia. One of the horses is said to have fallen 
through a rotted floor plank, and only the assistance of workers 
in a nearby grist mill saved the carriage from crashing into 
the river. There is no question that the incident actually 
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occurred, but a careful study of Washington’s journal prove 
conclusively that it took place at the Head of Elk, and no 
at Christiana Bridge. After Washington had become presi 
dent, the citizens of Christiana caused the Father of hi 
Country some minor annoyance following the signing of the 
Jay Treaty with England. The anti-Federalists of Delaware 
disproved this action. Effigies of John Jay, John Vining, ol ; 
Henry Latimer (the latter were senators from Delaware 
were seated in a cart, paraded down the street and across th 
bridge to a hill where a gallows and fire were prepared ta 
receive them. In this way the outspoken citizens of Christianz 
voiced their opposition to the foreign policy of the national 
administration. 

The most prominent of the old Christiana families in the 
days when the village was riding the crest of the hnertial 
wave were the Lewden’s. They were to Christiana what thei 
Latimers were to Newport. The first John Lewden, the rea He 
will recall, lived on Lewden Island opposite Newport, but his 
property extended up the river to Christiana Bridge. John, 
had two sons, John and Josiah, and the latter moved upstream} 
to settle on the upper part of the tract known as “Fishing! 
Place.” There in 1770 he built a handsome brick house. Both! 
Lewden brothers had large families, and both had sons name‘ dj 
John, who, in turn had sons named John. The names of th | 
first two brothers—J ohn and Josiah—continued down through ; 
the years, and strangely enough, the last two male PB cunbarst 
of the family bore the same names. The last of the Lewdens 
of Delaware were the two bachelor brothers John and Josiah \ 
(sons of Jeremiah, a grandson of the first Josiah) and they | 
lived together in the family mansion. When John died in 4 
1895 and Josiah followed him to the grave in 1900, the name 
died in Delaware, although many descendants through the 
distaff side of the family may be found today in all parts ©! 
the United States. One of the prominent Lewden descendants, 
Dr. Robert Elmer, is a national authority on archery. 

The Lewden family were originally Quakers and members 
of the New Castle Meeting. As the number of Friends in- 
creased in the vicinity of Christiana, meetings were held 1 
the Lewden home, previous to the erection of the meeting 
house at Stanton. Successively as farmers, tanners, store 
keepers, shipowners, and traders, the generations of Lewdens 
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dominated the social and economic life in Christiana for more 
than 175 years. Their ships carried grain, calf-skin, side-sole, 
sheep belt, and other leather commodities to Philadelphia and 
the West Indies. The firm of Lewden and Duhamel had an 
office and warehouse in the City of Capefrancois on the Island 
of Santo Domingo which was burned and pillaged during the 
slave uprising on the island. During this rebellion, many of 
the French plantation owners, forced to flee to save their lives, 
were brought to Wilmington on Lewden-chartered vessels. 

After the death of the last two Lewden brothers, the prop- 
erty which had been in the family from the beginning finally 
changed hands. The mansion house was tenanted by a fam- 
ily who used the living room as a chicken coop, and in many 
other ways desecrated the house and its yards. For a num- 
ber of years, the property was successively tenanted by poor 
families and the house became shabbier than ever. One Dela- 
warean remembers that it was called “Johnny-Tumble-Down’s 
House” because of its state of disrepair. Finally, a new owner 
took possession, a gentleman named Howard Greene, who had 
a deep feeling for the historic property and the neglected 
house. He took great pride in repairing and remodelling the 
‘house, and in restoring the beauty and charm of its gardens. 
Today, the Lewden homestead stands as an outstanding ex- 
ample of Colonial architecture at the head of tidewater on the 
Christina. 

The complete story of the Lewden family and the role played 
by the members in the growth and development of Delaware 
still remains to be told by one patient enough to collate the 
abundant data to be found in their wills, account books, letters, 
and deeds. If this task is ever achieved, it will give this family 
the honor and esteem it rightfully deserves as one of the Chris- 
tina’s first families. Behind the homestead, on the northern 
edge of a stand of woods is the private burial ground of the 
Lewden family. Jeremiah Lewden, who died in 1840, was the 
last member of the family to be buried in the plot, and his 
grave is the only one marked with an inscribed tablet. The 
other graves are marked with crude, uninscribed field stones. 
A few hundred feet away, the Christina mcseys along, holding 
in her bosom the secret of the names of those who lie buried 
in this forgotten cemetery. 

Turning to another phase of Christiana’s history—the 
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schools—two manuscripts have been found which, because of 
their elements of humor, are quoted below in their entirety: 


At a meeting of the Trustees of “Christiana School” the 26th | 
January 1810 present Jack Lewis, David Nivin, Benjamin Ogle | 


and John Hall, Jr. 


Whereas it has been represented to the Board of Trustees that the 


schoolars (sic!) do not conduct themselves with proper respect 


towards the teacher and that they have erroniously taken up an © 


Idea that the teacher dare not chastise them for misconduct— 
Be it therefore, on motion resolved, by the said Trustees and it is 


hereby resolved, that the teacher of the said school be and is hereby | 
impowered and directed to chastise each and every schoolar who : 


may behave improperly until he or she submits (or at the discretion 


of the said teacher) and promises to behave better in the future, ; 
_ but in the cases of extreme obstinancy and rudeness, the teacher ; 
shall represent same to the Trustees who will immediately take the | 


same into consideration. 


And it is further resolved that this resolution be signed by the 


chairman and Secretary and be set up in the School House.” 


The signatures are of Jack Lewis, Chairman and John Hall Jr., 
Secretary. 


_The second document is still an older one, reading thus: 


We the Subscribers Proprietors of the Schoolhouse at Christiana 
Bridge, Fully Sensible of the Great Lose our Children Sustains by 
Employing of the present Master John Macelroy on account of his 
Iregular Conduct Do agree that William Mc Clay Esq and Mr. John 
Lewden have full power to contract with Schoolmaster of Abilities 
to fill his place on these Conditions that we Will! Supply him with 
Forty Scholars and pay him Twelve Shillings and Six pence a 
Quarter for Each Scholar his time to Commence as Soon as May be 


Convenient As Witness our hands this Eighteen Day of Decem- 
ber 1782 


John Lewden James Caldwell 

Wm Mc Clay Joseph Hill 

Jasper Couper John Lewden for 

Henry Darby Ely Adams 

James Glenn Jack Lewis 
John Lyons 


A short distance above Christiana Village there was a grist- 
mill on the west bank of the river where grain was milled 
before the Revolution by Colonel John French, and after the 
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Revolution by Samuel Patterson, a colonel in the Continental 
Army. Many tons of flour ground at the mill were carted to 
the Christiana wharves for shipment. The mill building and 
the miller’s house are still standing, but the mill has been 
idle for more than a decade. Today the property is owned by 
the Pennsylvania Railroad where the Christeen Pumping 
Station is in operation. Water is siphoned from the river, 
softened, and forced through 11 miles of underground pipes 
to a yard north of Wilmington for use in locomotive boilers. 
The hand of fate moves in a strange way. The steel monsters 
so bitterly opposed by the rivermen are now sustained by the 
water of the river which they fought to preserve from ex- 
tinction. 

Above Patterson’s Mill are found other mill sites on the 
Christina—mills operated in the past by Alexander Porter, 
Samuel Eccles, Adam Dayett, and others. None of these was 
as large as the mill at Cooch’s Bridge which turned almost 
continuously during the period of the trade in grain and flour. 
The heavily bearded Welshmen who settled at the foot of 
Iron Hill founded the mill, but it was only of minor importance 
until 1746 when it was purchased by Thomas Cooch, who 
had come from England to settle on the Welsh Tract. During 


the Revolution, the British burned the mill, and it was rebuilt © 


on a new site by William Cooch, grandson of Thomas. The 
mill had an exceptional race, fully a mile long, and was one 
of the few mill races ever built to run under a public road. 
The race is still in use, the mill having been sold to John W. 
Dayett about 1894 when the Cooch family discontinued its 
operation. The Cooch Mill was an important supplier of flour 
to the traders at Christiana Village, and it was largely the 
demand for exportable merchandise that kept its wheels 
turning. 

The homestead which Thomas Cooch built in 1760 has been 
owned and occupied by his descendants intermittently since his 
death. It is one of the best known landmarks in the entire 
Christina drainage system. New rooms have been added and 
other renovations made since the time of the first owner with- 
out destroying its Colonial lines. The present occupant, 
Edward W. Cooch, former Lieutenant-Governor of Delaware 
and a lawyer, is also a writer on historical subjects. He is 
keenly sensitive to the historical background of the estate, the 
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metaliferous hill behind the house, and the traditions of the 
venerable bridge crossing. , 
There was a time before the Revolution when a visitor 
stopped his carriage on the rustic foot-bridge (since rebuilt 
of cement) to ask a barefoot boy: “How much of this land 
does Thomas Cooch own?” The reply was simple and direct: 
“As fer as the eye can see.” In the 150 years since Thomas 
Cooch’s death, his vast holdings were divided among his heirs; 
then sub-divided among their heirs. Today the holdings of 
Edward Cooch represent only a portion of the original tract. : 
Although the edges have been nibbled away, the heart of the 
estate remains intact with its mansion house, barns, smoke- 
house, and an ancient blockhouse erected by the first owner 
as a redoubt for protection in the event of an emergency. 
From the mansion house porch, whose columns were 
fashioned from the masts of ships that sailed in the grain ' 
trade, one looks out over a lawn sloping down to the Christina. + 
The stream here hardly merits being called a river because it 
is only as wide as a large trout stream. The water is cool - 
and clear, and except for a few holes, a man can wade across 
it anywhere above the old Baptist Meeting House. The drive- 
way leading from the house to the pike is shaded with tall 
trees, and beyond them the stream flows under the little | 
bridge. At the water’s edge is the site of the first mill, and | 
some of the field-stones used in its foundations are still im- 
bedded in the sod. The scars of the mill race disappear into a 
wooded plot of second-growth timber north of the house. : 
Cornwallis used the homestead as his headquarters after © 
burning the mill, stabling his horses in the front living room. 
When the members of the family, who had gone to Pennsy!- 
vania at the approach of the British, returned home, they 
were dismayed to find the floor of their best room battered 
from the horses’ hooves. Thomas Cooch, who was an old 
man at the time of the battle, buried his silver in the orchard 
before he left, and when he returned the chest was found 
intact. However, family tradition says that he also buried his 
gold under a marked fruit tree, but the British burned the 
orchard and the gold was never located. 
Among the family heirlooms preserved in the old house are 
the chest used to bury the silver; and an oak wine chest, with 
its wine glasses and decanters, which Thomas Cooch brought 
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with him from England. The old gentleman, who was ap- 
pointed a Justice of the Peace and Judge of the Court of 
Common Pleas, was also a subscriber to the first edition of 
Blackstone’s Commentary, a four-volume work printed by 
Robert Ball of Philadelphia in 1771. The books, with Thomas 
Cooch’s flourishing signature on the fly-leaves, may be seen 
in the library. Of especial interest are the old account books 
of the Cooch Mill, called in the ledger the “Christiana Mills.” 
Among the entries in the ledger are records of sales to Levi 
Hollingsworth, the noted Christiana shipper and an important 


Cooch customer. 
, 3 & . & 3 %& & 


As we have seen, the opening of the Delaware-Chesapeake 
Canal, followed by the New Castle-Frenchtown Railroad, was 
a blow to the river traffic at Christiana Village. The wharves, 
the warehouses, the boats, and the inns are all of a time that 
has been forgotten. Yet, during those times, the people liv- 
ing in Christiana Village and environs—the Lewdens, the 
Hollingsworths, the Coochs, and others—made a real contri- 
bution to the growth of the nation, and one that should not 
be allowed to be forgotten. During those times, the Christina 
River played a vital role, but today the banks which once 
throbbed with processions of grain-laden Conestogas are now 
covered with weeds and grass, and the air over the stream is 
heavy with a melancholy stillness. 
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Chapter 12 
MORE TOWNS AND A WHIPPING POST 


NEWARK, pronounced ‘new ark,” lies on a level tract of land 


between White Clay Creek and a thin, anemic run which is all 
that is left of the Christina in this region of its birth. Newark 
is the largest town, with the exception of Wilmington, in the 
Christina drainage system. Of course, in using such adjec- 
tives as “large” and “big’’ one must lower his sights in making 
comparisons with more thickly populated eastern cities. Ac- 
tually, Newark’s population is at this writing less than 5,000, 
but, nevertheless, this is relatively big alongside of Newport, 
Stanton, or Christiana. Newark, in fact, is almost as large 
as Dover, the state capital. 

Newark had its beginning as a tavern stop on the crossroads 
where the pike from Wilmington divided, one fork leading to 
the Head of Elk and the other to the Susquehanna country. 
Travelers coming from these opposite points stopped at the 
St. Patrick’s Inn, a log hostlery, to refresh themselves and 
feed and water their horses. Later, the water of White Clay 
Creek, despite its shallowness, was found to be a source of 
power and a gristmill and paper mill were erected along its 
banks. Still later a tannery and brickyard were opened, and 
these industries attracted new residents. 

Improved roads intersect at Newark today, following the old 
- routes, and the wide main street coincides with the principal 

highway now called the Capitol Trail. On either side are resi- 
dences, retail stores with modern fronts, restaurants, gasoline 
stations, and a movie theater. On the streets running off at 
right angles are other residences, some new and others of 
older vintage. On the edges of the town are two large fiber 
plants, a paper mill, and a cannery, all far enough away not to 
detract from the quiet dignity of the church and residential 
architecture. Newark is a clean, wide-awake little city that 
has adapted itself to the modern tempo with greater ease than 
other more backward towns of New Castle County. This is 
partially due to the vitality of the University of Delaware, a 
land grant co-educational college, which occupies a position 
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comparable to a town square. The lawny campus, with its 
shade trees, paved walks, and stately academic buildings, is 
Delaware’s cultural center. 

Back in the days before it received a federal subsidy, ‘‘Dela- 
ware College,” an outgrowth of the older Newark Academy, 
presented a financial problem to the General Assembly. At 
first, they laid a tax on steamboat and stage-coach travel to 
raise money to support the college. Then a lottery scheme 
was devised. Tickets sold from $1 to $5 with a cash prize 
offered for each class of tickets. The holder of a $5 ticket, 
for example, bought a chance on winning a cash award of 
$20,000. Lesser prizes ranging from several hundred to 
several thousand dollars were offered as inducements in the 
sale of the tickets. 

A drawing of the tickets was held in Wilmington on an ap- 
pointed day and hour, and the event created much discussion 
and excitement. Some Delaware church people opposed the 
lottery (although many churches also used this method to raise 
money) and the first president of the college was also dead set 
against this means of balancing the budget. He finally re- 
signed because “‘he could no longer remain in a college which 
rested upon an immoral basis.” Later he was induced to 
return to the post with the understanding that the lottery 
would be discontinued and the Assembly would make an appro- 
priation for the college equal to that raised by the lottery. 
He won his point, and the lotteries were subsequently abol- 
ished, and are now considered illegal. 

For a short period during the Revolution, the state capital 
was at Newark. The approach of the British following the 
Battle of Cooch’s Bridge disrupted the administration of the 
state offices then located in New Castle. In a previous chapter 
we have remarked upon the shifting of the state records and 
treasury during this critical period. The government was then 
conducted from Newark by Thomas McKean, acting head of 
the state, after McKinly’s capture, and in the absence of George 
Read, second to McKinly. Much more might be written about 
Newark—in fact, the town has already been the subject of 
several books—but because its history was not directly tied in 
with the Christina we will not dwell further on it. 

Between Newark at the headwaters of the stream and Wil- 
mington at its mouth lies a sparsely-settied expanse of wood- 
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land and farms, irrigated by the straggling tributaries of the 
river, and dotted with a number of inconspicuous crossroad 
hamlets. Like Newport, Stanton, and Christiana, these ham- 
lets came into existence a long time ago, and they have al! 
seen better days. About 15,000 acres of the area was part of 
the estate, “Letitia Manor,” which William Penn presented as 
a gift to his daughter Letitia. Beginning about 1702, the 
estate was broken up into small parcels and offered for sale. 
Some 800 acres were sold to John Houghton on which a branch 
of Mill Creek threaded through a fertile valley. The creek 
crossed the undulous Indian path running from Newport to 
Gap, between tidal level and high, rocky hills, which was to 
become famous in the grain trade as the Lancaster Turnpike. 
To this green valley, so nicely situated along a convenient 
route, came industrious Quakers to build their houses along 
the road and creek. The settlement was first called Okesson, 
and later spelled Hockessin. The name is of Algonkian 
derivation which has been translated as “place of foxes” 
although some students say it meant ‘good bark” named for 
_the battalions of white oaks which stood shoulder to shoulder 
like opposing armies on the hillsides sloping down into the 
valley. Hockessin was several miles distant from the Chris- 
tina, and having no wharfage of its own, its products were 
transported to the river by wagon. The Quakers, joining the 
parade of Conestogas that pounded down the road, hauled their 
corn and wheat to the waiting vessels at Newport and Wil- 
mington. 

They also opened limestone quarries and built kilns to burn 
the lime, and in later years located a rich deposit of kaolin or 
China clay in the valley which they quarried and shipped far 
and wide to pottery makers. Finally, a new industry came 
into the valley—mushroom raising. Despite its several indus- 
tries, Hockessin remains a small rural community with a 
population of about 500. 

North of Hockessin, another tract containing 250 acres was 
carved from Letitia Manor and sold to Cornelius Hallahan, a 
well-to-do Irishman. He laid out a baronial old-world estate 
which he called “Cuba Rock.” The Irishman was responsible 
for sponsoring one of the earliest Roman Catholic services in 
Delaware which was held on his estate. Red Clay Creek 
gushed through Hallahan’s property, and before long a mill 
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was built on the stream, its underslung wooden wheel turning 
merrily in the current. Largely because of the mill, several 
houses were built nearby, and before long a hamlet, known 
today as Mt. Cuba, came into existence. The town was the 
legendary headquarters of Sandy Flash, highwayman of Penn- 
sylvania and Delaware made famous in Bayard Taylor’s senti- 
mental novel, The Story of Kennett. 

The road from Mt. Cuba winds along Red Clay Creek to 
Yorklyn, another rural settlement which was also part of 
_ “Letitia Manor.” An old covered bridge of wood crosses the 
stream, and beneath it the creek waters are stained a deep 
vermilion from the waste which pours into it from a fiber 
plant, Yorklyn’s principal industry. About 1782 John Garrett 
built a water-powered snuff mill along the creek, which then 
flowed on as clear as crystal. He planted the seed of a busi- 
ness which in time blossomed into a fortune for his descend- 
ants. As late as 1930, following the death of one of the Garrett 
heirs in Philadelphia, a legal battle was waged by other alleged 
heirs who claimed a share of the multi-million dollar estate. 
The Garretts made their money through their control of 
American snuff manufacture until the turn of the century 
when the large tobacco corporations were organized. Today 
the Helme Snuff Plant at Yorklyn is built on the site of Gar- 
rett’s first mill, and the process, except for the improved 
machinery, has changed very little since colonial times. The 
tobacco is first removed from the hogsheads, shaken by hand 
and bundled. Then it is ground into small pieces, repacked and 
cured. It remains in the curing room from seven to nine 
weeks where it ferments and gains strength. Further refine- 
ment, grinding, and drying produce the finished product, a 
fine textured dust. Snuff is generally associated in our minds 
with the courts of Europe in the days of powdered wigs and 
lace cuffs, but if the reader believes that snuff “dipping” is an 
extinct habit, a glance at the bills of lading of the snuff com- 
pany would dispel his doubt. 

Another cross-path hamlet, which is buried in the low hills 
between Hockessin and Newark, bears the quaint and unusual 
name of Corner Ketch. Once called ‘The Six Roads” and 
later “The Corners,” it was a tavern stop on the stage-coach 
route to Stanton. The tale goes that after the tavern was 
built, the home folks would warn strangers who alighted from 
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the coaches, “Better watch out or they’ll ketch you at the | 
corners.’”’ One doubts that this explains the true origin of | 
the name Corner Ketch, because it smacks of the error of 
popular etymology. During President Cleveland’s administra- 
tion Corner Ketch was honored with its first post office, but | 
the inhabitants were reluctant to tack up a name which they 

felt might make them the laughing stock of the postal system. 

They changed the town name to Union. When the post office 

was closed in 1902 the old name came back into popular use. j 
Today, Corner Ketch is back from the main roads, and a still- 
ness hangs over the corner store and the handful of antiquated 





houses. 

Milltown, lying on Mill Creek near Stanton, was once the: 
site of Robinson Mill and a few stone houses clustering around } 
it. Like Corner Ketch it has lived its life and now suffers ° 
from the loneliness of old age. The mill is in ruins, but two | 
or three of the houses have been kept up by their owners. 
Not far distant is Faulkland, where Oliver Evans and his | 
brothers built their automatic gristmill on the Red Clay, later 
rebuilt by Jonathan Fell as a spice mill. An industrial con- | 
temporary of Milltown, Faulkland’s milling industry thrived 
in the days of water-power, but the hamlet is no longer of | 
commercial importance. ! 

Ogletown, a few miles west of Christiana Village, was 
named for a son of John Ogle, Thomas, who at one time owned | 
790 acres of land between Christiana and Newark. Intersect- | 
ing paths ran across his property, and in conformity to the 
old Delaware pattern, the place of their junction became a | 











site of a tavern, a store, and a few dwellings. 
Kiamensi on Red Clay Creek is another settlement that is | 
deader than dead. The name is of Algonkian origin, derived | 
from Hwiskakimensi shown on Lindestrom’s map. Age-worm } 
houses, a stone dam green with moss, and the crumbled foun- | 
dations of a factory and an isolated brick chimney are the : 
last vestiges of a prosperous mill community. A Quaker syndi- 
cate built a water-powered cotton factory at Kiamensi, on the ; 
site of an earlier gristmill. In 1864 it was converted to the 
manufacture of wool under the management of the Kiamens! 
Woolen Company. More than 150 workers were employed in 
producing woolen goods, which had an unprecedented stimulus | 
on sheep raising in the county. After a period of prosperity, 
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the mill suffered reverses from competition in other parts of 
the country and its profits became less and less. Finally it 
was closed and later abandoned. The workers moved away, 
and the deathly grip of decay closed on the buildings. 

A mile above Kiamensi, Marshallton lies on Red Clay Creek, 
another settlement that had its origin with the erection of a 
gristmill. An iron rolling-mill was constructed on the old 
mill-site by John Marshall, for whom the town is named. 
Marshall’s enterprise was a single mill with one pair of rollers 
operated at first by a force of eleven workmen, although it 
was subsequently enlarged and converted to steam. The ven- 
ture eventually failed because Marshallton was too far distant 
from the coal and iron deposits to compete successfully with 
the iron and steel industries of Pennsylvania and West Vir- 
ginia., The mill was shut down, and the town would have 
suffered the same fate as Kiamensi except that another indus- 
try—a vulcanized fiber plant—was founded on the site of the 
rolling mill. Still in operation, it produces thousands of pounds 
of fiber each year, and the plant is the mainstay of the settle- 
ment and its 1500 inhabitants. 

Glasgow—formerly called Aikentown after Matthew Aiken, 
Revolutionary inn-keeper—Baldwin’s Corners and Milford 
Crossroads were all watering-places on the well-traveled cross 
routes in the days of stage-coach and Conestoga wagon, but 
they have since declined in importance. Today a gasoline 
Station is found at each of these three cross-roads in lieu of a 
gabled inn to serve the tourist. 

The stranger visiting for the first time the countryside be- 
tween Newark and Wilmington, carries away an impression 
of an old land with long-used farms, wasted mills, and anti- 
quated houses. He recognizes that some of the time-ruined 
country seats were built under the influence of the English 
classic or so-called Georgian style of architecture. Although 
a few have been kept in repair, the majority are no longer 
beautiful. The smaller farm houses erected during. the same 
period run the gamut from the well-cared-for stone or red 
brick dwellings to pitiful architectural wrecks no longer re- 
Storable. The latter are often occupied by poor tenants, either 
White or Negro. The realistic landlord, having written off 
his investment, continues to squeeze the last ounce of rent 
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from the friable walls and leaking roofs, holding repairs down 
to the barest minimum, 

It is pathetic to see how many of the old houses have been 
sacked to satiate the antique collector. The glass window 
panes, with their quaint bubbled surfaces; heavy-panelled oak 
doors; brass knobs; locks; keys; H and L hinges; shutters; 
lintels, and even entire mantles and staircases have been 
removed and replaced with cheap Substitutes. So the present 
generation has been robbed of its architectural inheritance 
that might have stood as an enduring memorial to the past 
generation. Many of the original household furnishings have 
also gone to dealers or collectors, but this is probably a good 
thing, because rare objects, which otherwise would have been 
lost or destroyed, have been preserved. By no means, how- 
ever, have all the collectors’ items been gathered up. One 
still finds in use in the farmhouses throughout the Christina 
country mahogany or walnut highboys and lowboys; inlaid 
sideboards built in the Hepplewhite style by George White- 
lock, Wilmington cabinet-maker; Chippendale chairs with ball 
and claw feet; an occasional Sheraton table with its distinctive 
fluted legs; square drop-leaf tables; and built-in corner cup- 
boards. 

Smaller accessories which were once so common in the 
farming households, such as the Blue Hen Chicken spoons 
made by the Delaware silversmith Thomas Byrnes; the silver 
pepper boxes of his famous contemporary, Joseph Warner; or 
the silver snuff boxes, candlesticks, platters, and creamers 
fashioned by John F. Robinson are growing more and more 
scarce. The earthen jars moulded by the local potter William 
Hare, once used in all the rural homes for preserves and 
jellies, have gone the way of the spinning wheels, tinder boxes, 
bed warmers, cradles, clocks, guns, pepper grinders, almanacs 
printed by James Adams, and other articles made by Delaware 
artisans a century or more ago. ‘There was a time when 
almost every farm had Currier & Ives or Godey’s prints on 
the parlor walls, but the collectors have bought up most of 
them. 

The visitor today looks from the windows of his automobile 
to see only the skeletons of what was once the best colonial 
architecture. Brick construction was preferred or stone when 
it could be obtained, laid together with wide mortar joints. 
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Wood window sills and outside trim were usually painted white, 
and in the finer homes marble lintels were set over the tops 
of the window frames. Often a narrow belt of bricks was laid 
around the house at the second floor level, extending out a few 
inches from the wall. The windows had from six to twelve 
panes, and were equipped on the outside with double shutters, 
the panels held together with mortise and tendon joints secured 
with dowel pins. During the day the open shutters were held 
against the house wall with iron turnbuckles or catches 
wrought in the shape of the letter S. The most common type 
of roof was the so-called ridged or pitched roof, covered with 
cypress shingles, and pierced with one or more pedimental 
dormers. Gambrel and hipped roofs were also used. Few 
porches were found on the original buildings, but there was 
always a well-scoured stone stoop at the front door to which 
a wrought-iron footscraper was fastened. The small farm 
residences were single-front houses, having a doorway on one 
side and two windows opposite. On the second floor there 
were two windows above those on the first floor with a third 
window immediately above the door. The larger houses were 
built in ‘‘double-front” style with a door in the center, and 
two or more windows on either side of the first-floor level. 
Above them a second tier of windows on the next floor bal- 
anced those below. Characteristically, a brick chimney arose 
from the top of one or both of the end walls. 

There were various modifications of these basic English 


styles, and also other styles characteristic of the Dutch and 


Swedes, although very few of the latter remain today. At 
Price’s Corner—another junction of roads near Marshall- 
ton—stands a log cabin believed to date back to the 17th 
century, one of the few survivors in New Castle County of 
the distinct Scandinavian dwelling. It is one and one-half 
stories high, built entirely of logs notched at the ends and 
laid horizontally one on the other. The logs still show the 
marks of a crude adze. The cabin, used today as a roadside 
market, stands on a tract of land owned by John Anderson 
Stalkofta (later known as John Stalcop), one of the early 
Swedish settlers. 

It would be in error to convey an impression to the reader 
that industrialization and urbanization are completely lack- 
ing in New Castle County, because this is not the case. Parts 
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of the county have been stimulated by the commerce, industry, © 


_and banking of Wilmington, and many of the office workers 
of Wilmington live in the rural county occupying attractive 
modern homes in contrast to the older houses. The fact 
remains, nevertheless, that most of the places we have de- 
scribed are~- mere shadows of their former selves, and the 
obscure hamlets belong more to the rural South than to the 
urban North. 


- In a book of verse which appeared in 1917 under the title 
Bug House Poetry one finds a sentimental poem entitled ‘“‘The 
Delaware Bride,” from which the following is a typical stanza: 


The Delaware Bride is a post made of deal 
Dumb witness of many a sinner’s sharp squeal 
All hail to the lash, give us gore, let it pour 
All hail to the time-honored Delaware law. 


The poet, if we may so dignify a writer who rhymes “pour” 
with “law,” perpetuated a popular synonym for Delaware’s 
notorious whipping post—the Delaware Bride. Underworld 
characters who have been flogged are spoken of by their 
cronies as having “kissed the Delaware Bride.” Another term 
“hugging old Susan’ is used to describe the position of having 
one’s hands manacled around the post during a whipping. 
Once painted red, the post was also known as ‘‘Red Hannah.” 

Whipping, as a form of punishment, was prescribed in the 
Duke of York’s laws; and it was also included in William 
Penn’s laws. When Delaware enacted its own penal statutes 
in 1719, whipping was retained along with branding of the 
forehead and thumb, clipping the ears and pillorying. These 
latter methods of punishment have become outmoded, but 
today Delaware alone among 48 states continues to prescribe 
public whipping as a penalty for 24 different criminal acts. 

(Maryland occasionally whips its wife-beaters, but flogging is 
restricted to this single crime.) Among the 24 crimes punish- 
able in Delaware by whipping are the following: 


Poisoning with intent to murder, 60 lashes. 
Burning a courthouse or office where public records are kept, 
60 lashes. 
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Robbery, first offense, not more than 40 lashes, subsequent 
offenses, 40 lashes. 

Burglarly with explosives at night, person in building, not less 
than 20 nor more than 40 lashes. 

Breaking and entering a dwelling at night with intent to commit 


4 acrime other than murder, rape, or arson in the first degree, not 


less than 20 nor more than 40 lashes. 
Perjury or subornation of perjury, 40 lashes. 


Wilfully and feloniously showing false lights to cause a vessel to 


be wrecked, 39 lashes. 


The criminal code specifies that the lashes must be laid on 
the prisoner’s bare back. Before 1889 women were subject 
to whipping as well as men, but a law passed that year pro- 
hibited the flogging of females. The last female to be lashed, 
a colored woman, ‘“‘kissed the Delaware Bride” at the New 
Castle County Workhouse in 1865. 

The whip used to flog the prisoners has a short handle with 
rawhide thongs at the opposite end. Formerly the official 
applying the lash used a straight wood switch, applying it with 
a full-armed swing. Now, by custom, but not prescribed by 
law, the flogger keeps his upper arm against his body and 
swings his forearm stiffly at the elbow to soften the severity 
of the blows. 

Today there are three whipping posts in Delaware located 
at the respective jails in the three counties. The post in New 
Castle County is situated in the yard of the county workhouse 
on a knoll above Red Clay Creek opposite Marshallton. The 
institution with its red brick buildings and guard towers was 
constructed in recent years, but the philosophy behind its 
existence is a hangover from the Colonial period when the 
county jail was the only penal institution. Delaware has no 
State prison nor adult reformatory, which the modern penolo- 
gist feels is a fundamental necessity in the treatment and 
rehabilitation of law-breakers. Delaware is essentially using 
the same form of penal organization borrowed from England 
in the 18th Century. Dr. Robert G. Caldwell, one of the fore- 
most students of the penal system in Delaware, writes as 
follows: 

“Delaware’s real penological retardation is symbolized not 
by her failure to organize a state prison system, nor by her 
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inadequate penal institutions, nor even by her retention of cor. | 
poral punishment, but rather by her acceptance along with ; 
the rest of the United States of the outmoded principles of the - 


classic school of criminology.” 


The resident of Delaware picks up his newspaper now and » : 
then to read stories such as the following clipped last week | 


from a Wilmington paper: 


PRISONERS LASHED AT POST 
IN 17 DEGREE TEMPERATURE 


With the thermometer hovering around 17 degrees, the last 
installment of 20 lashes were applied today to the bare backs of | 
two prisoners in the courtyard of the New Castle County Work- 
house by Warden Elwood H. Wilson. 


The floggings—10 lashes for each man—were thineasut by about 


25 persons, including two women and a number of service men from 
the New Castle Army Air Base. 


(Name omitted by the author) was the first to be whipped by 
Warden Wilson and he endured the first five lashes well. There- 


after, however, he flinched as each of the remaining lashes was 
applied. 


(Name omitted by the author), the heavier-built of the two men, 
stood up better than his companion, although he struggled through 
the last four lashes. The men were taken to the prison infirmary 


after the whippings for examination and treatment. They received 
their first 10 lashes last Saturday. 


As indicated in this news story, witnesses are frequently 
present at the whippings by special permission. ‘They are 
forbidden from taking pictures of the proceedings, and are 
searched for cameras by prison attendants before being per- 
mitted to enter. Several years ago, an ace reporter from 4 
Philadelphia newspaper surreptitiously obtained photographs 
of a whipping by means of a candid camera concealed beneath 
his clothing—his trousers to be exact. When the picture was 
published, a law was passed by the General Assembly making 
it illegal to photograph a whipping. Once since that time, @ 
reporter from a New York paper was apprehended trying t° 
smuggle a camera into a whipping by concealing it in his 
derby hat. 


During the period between 1900 and 1942 some 1,259 pris- 
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® oners were whipped at the New Castle County Workhouse, 
» chiefly for the crime of larceny. Some 68% of the prisoners 
; whipped were Negroes. The sentencing of a prisoner to whip- 
; ping is now within the discretionary powers of the court, and 
» consequently many criminals are found guilty of offenses 
punishable by whipping, but are not necessarily condemned to 
the lash. There is a minority in Delaware who strongly op- 
; pose whipping as a form of punishment. The Quakers, for 
- example, have long favored prison reforms, and have cam- 
- paigned from time to time for the abolition of the whipping 
posts. Pamphlets have been published severely scoring the 
practise of whipping as brutal, inhuman, and sadistic. Lec- 
F turers have appeared on public platforms crying for reform. 
Congress even got mixed up in the fracas, and a resolution was 
» introduced in 1912 to abolish whipping in Delaware, but it was 
- blocked as interfering with state’s rights. During debates and 
arguments on the whipping posts most Delawareans have 
- femained complacent, seemingly accepting it as a part of their 

political inheritance without bothering to argue whether it is 
good or. bad. There is, of course, an element in the Delaware 
f population who have given the post serious thought, and are 
» firmly of the opinion that it serves as a deterrent to crime. 
They point out that there has been no major bank robbery in 
- the state since 1873 when robbers who broke into the National 
F Bank of Delaware at Wilmington were apprehended, given 40 
- lashes each, and sentenced to 10 years in prison. The fear 
| exhibited by these hardened criminals at the whipping post 
- convinced many Delawareans that whipping was an efficacious 
| treatment. Educated Delawareans have been heard to state 
. with conviction that modern penology methods elsewhere are 
| loose and inefficient. They claim that criminals must be pun- 


: ished, and that the habitual law-breaker is one who under- | 


| Stands only physical pleasures and physical pain and will not 
- Tespond to kindness. 

Dr. Caldwell has made a thorough and objective study in an 
effort to determine from the evidence whether the whipping 
_ Of prisoners is actually a deterrent in their criminal careers. 
_ To gather reliable data he analyzed the records of a group of 
_ Prisoners who had been whipped at the New Castle County 
- Workhouse and followed their criminal acts thereafter. He 
- COMpared these data against the records of prisoners who 
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were convicted of crimes punishable by whipping, but who 
were not whipped, and concludes as follows: | 


The whipping of criminals did not effectively deter them, after ; 
their release from prison, from again committing a crime. Not ; 
only were many such persons (62%) after their first whipping © 
convicted of crimes, but a large number of them (49%) were found 
guilty of major offenses. 

The subjection of criminals to more than one whipping was not | 
effective in changing their criminal habits. After having received 
at least two whippings, many (65%) were again convicted of some 
crime, and a large percentage (57%) were found guilty of major | 
crimes. | 
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Chapter 13 / 
OLD LANDMARKS 


IRON HILL 


IRON HILL is a topographical freak laid down by Mother 
Nature to break the monotoncus flatness of the upper Chris- 
tina country. Ona clear day, it can be seen from Wilmington, 
fifteen miles away, looming up like one of the smaller peaks 
in the Alleghenies, its conical summit outlined against the sky. 
Yet the hill is not part of a mountain range, but is a self-con- 
tained promontory, its shadow falling over Cooch’s Bridge 
below. 

By climbing to the top of the hill along a steep, un- 
paved road behind the Cooch House, or up an alternate road 
at the Baptist Meeting House, you may enjoy the same view 
that George Washington and his aides had when they came 
to spy on the British. You look down on the meandering 
Christina directly below as it twists through the woods, 
and breathe deeply the commingled salt winds from the two 
estuaries, Delaware and Chesapeake Bays. There is no other 
hill like this in all Delaware, and natives of Pencader Hundred 
who have never stood in awe at the foot of a real snow-capped 
peak can at least boast of having lived within sight of a young 
mountain. 

Iron Hill was known by its present name as long ago as 
1661 when two English travelers pushing their way across the 
peninsula were waylaid in the forest and murdered by a band 
of roving Indians. The tragedy occurred during Easter Week 
at “Iron Hill’, the red of their blood soaking into the soil 
already red with ore. Augustine Herman must have known 
there was ore on the hill, because on his famous map of 1670 
he printed the words ‘‘Yron Hill” on the map to indicate the 
promontory. The ore deposits in the hill were first exploited 
by the Indians long before the doughty Bohemian was born. 
Natural stone outcroppings are scarce in the region, and while 
searching for a source of material for their stone tools, the 
natives found the deposit underlying the humus. With pointed 
Sticks and mauls from large river pebbles, they knocked out 
chunks of the ferruginous quartz (a dark, purplish stone) and 
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jasperite (a tan stone) for use in making their implements. 
On the Indian camp sites scattered along the streams at the 
foot of the hill many artifacts fabricated from these two dis- 
tinctive types of stone have been found. There, on workshop 
sites, the native arrowhead makers fashioned their darts (as 
arrowpoints are known to the local farmers), spearheads, 
‘scrapers, and stone knives. Even today, when the fields of 
the workshop sites are plowed, many implements in various 
stages of manufacture are turned up, along with large quan- 
tities of stone flakes and rejectage. Apparently the Indian 
quarrymen carried the stone down the slope of Iron Hill to 
their camps and chipped out their artifacts leisurely, littering 
the ground with imperishable refuse. These aboriginal arti- 
sans did not know anything of smelting, and, therefore, over- 
looked the principal attribute of the iron-bearing ore. 

The Dutch, Finnish, and Swedish settlers, with a more ad- 
vanced culture than the Indians, had already developed a need 
for iron and a knowledge of its manufacture when they arrived 
in America. Nails, hinges, pots, pans, farm tools and many 
other iron articles in daily use had to be imported from Europe. 

As the need for iron increased, the Colonial blacksmiths 
began to look for deposits of the ore in their new land. They 
succeeded in finding surface outcroppings in many places in 
Delaware, Maryland and Pennsylvania. Limestone, which was 
commonly used in Europe for fluxing the ore of its impurities, 
was also plentiful in America, and this was a further stimulus 
to the industry. Having located new and accessible sources of 
supply, the settlers soon built forges near the deposits for use 
in converting the ore into iron. So far as the Christina coun- 
try was concerned the English and Welsh were the pioneers 
in iron making. About 1722 the Englishman, John Ball, 
erected a bloomery on White Clay Creek. John and his son 
William were both blacksmiths who thoroughly understood 
the business of forging iron and shaping it on their anvils into 
usable commodities. Undoubtedly the Welsh Baptists who 
settled in Pencader Hundred were attracted to the region 
because of the availability of ore on Iron Hill, and they lost 
no time in opening ore pits. 

Samuel James, a millwright and a son of James James, one 
of the original Welsh settlers, built a forge there about 1723. 
He and Reese Jones, a neighboring tanner also of Welsh de- 
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scent, interested Samuel Nutt, an iron-monger of Chester 
County, Pennsylvania; Evan Owen and William Branson, 
Philadelphia merchants; Thomas and John Rutter, Phila- 
delphia blacksmiths; and Caspar Wistar, a brass button maker, 
in forming a company to make iron. Each partner held one- 
eighth interest, and the syndicate purchased 1,000 acres in 
Pencader Hundred and erected the Abbington Furnace on the 
banks of the Christina on property that is now probably on the 
Cooch estate. We have no documentary records of the success 
or failure of this undertaking, but it seemingly attracted wide 
attention and convinced others that the iron business was 
worthwhile. 

Sir William Keith, Governor of Pennsylvania from 1712 to 
1726, was one of the outsiders who looked longingly at the 
Iron Hill country, certain in his own mind that the iron busi- 
ness had a good future. Keith finally purchased considerable 
acreage along the Christina and on White Clay Creek, resolved 
that he would be in on the ground floor when the boom came. 
He also built an iron furnace on the Christina about 1725 
which was supplied with ore from the hill. Absolutely nothing 
is known of Keith’s activities, nor why he suddenly decided to 
withdraw, but within a short time he sold his furnace and land 
to John England, an iron master of Staffordshire who came to 
America to manage the iron works at Principio in Maryland, 
on the other side of Iron Hill. The Principio Forge, situated 
at the head of the Chesapeake in Cecil County, was actually 
the earliest furnace to operate in these parts, having been 
erected in 1718. From time to time it was supplied with ore 
from Iron Hill, although bog iron, salvaged from the bogs and 
ponds on the peninsula, was used chiefly at Principio. 

These crude forges were comparatively simple in operation. 
In fact, the whole process of mining and smelting the ore was 
not very complicated according to modern standards. Since 
the ore was often on the surface of the ground or immediately 
below, little or no technical knowledge was needed to procure 
it. A strong back, a pointed bar, a shovel, and pick-axe were 
the prerequisites. Trenches or pits were dug 30 or 40 feet 
deep into the vein until the ore was exhausted, and then new 
holes were opened. Three or four miners could supply all the 
ore needed for one of the forges. 

The bloomery forge, the earliest type, was patterned after 
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the European bloomeries. It was several times larger than 
the blacksmith’s forge, and had a deep, wide fire pot where 
charcoal was burned. The production of charcoal was a sepa- 
rate industry, and the hickory so plentiful in the woods at 
Iron Hill was best for making charcoal although black oak, 
willow, and other wood served the same purpose. 

The ore was broken into small fragments and placed in the 
heated hearth of the forge. A blast of air developed from 
water-powered bellows was introduced through the side of the 
forge to intensify the heat. The iron became semi-molten and 
the workmen stirred it with a long bar until it gathered in a 
lump called a bloom or loupe. This ball of crude iron, never 
molten, was removed and placed under a hammer operated by 
a water wheel. A heavy bar was thus fashioned, and succes- 
sive reheatings and hammerings produced bars for the black- 
smith’s use. The smith, who was a skilled artisan, wrought 
the bars of iron into axes, hoes, shovels, chains, scythes, and 
other needed articles. The principal disadvantage was that 
the bloomery iron was very impure, containing an excess of 
slag. 

The blast furnace of the 18th century came as an improve- 
ment over the bloomery and was widely adopted in the col- 
onies. One of its chief advantages was that it utilized the heat 
that went to waste in the bloomery operations by directing it 
into a furnace built from twelve to thirty feet high. The 
furnace was generally constructed on the side of a small hill 
so that alternate layers of ore, limestone flux, and charcoal 
could be fed in through the top, eliminating the hoisting that 
would be required if the furnace were situated on a level plot. 
The stack, built of stones or bricks, was made with four sides, 
and was larger at the bottom than at the top. <A water- 
powered bellows pumped air into the side of the furnace. This 
helped to raise the temperature to the point where the iron 
melted and filtered down to the hearth below while the lighter 
slag floated on top and was drawn off from time to time. The 
molten iron was run out of the furnace into sand moulds. In 
this way pig iron was produced, and hollow ware was cast such 
as Dutch ovens, stoves, skillets, and sugar ketties. The inter- 
mittent roar of the forced blasts of air could be heard a long 
distance from the furnace, and sparks poured forth from the 
stacks with hellish fury. 
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In feeding the furnaces and bloomeries, the ore from Iron 
Hill contributed to the commercial expansion of the day long 
before the Pennsylvania coal fields and the Great Lakes ore 
deposits were exploited. Not only was the Iron Hill ore used 
in peacetime commodities, but it contributed to the cannon 
and balls used to repel the enemy who trespassed on American 
soil during the Revolution. As the nation grew and settlers 
spread into the west, iron mongering and later steel-making 
found new roots, nurtured by new and vast deposits of ore 
and coal. The competition became too keen for the Iron Hill 
industry which was too far distant from the coal deposits and 
the main railroad lines to play anything except a very minor 
part in the iron and steel business. Several attempts were 
made to keep the pits on a paying basis, and a host of Irish 
emigrants were engaged to dig out the ore. They were a hard- 
working, industrious people, with a fund of Celtic wit, and 
an undying loyalty in supporting the Democratic party. One 
Delawarean, seeing the troupe of Irishmen on their way to 
the polls, remarked: ‘“‘When election time comes around, Wil- 
kins Cooch goes up on Iron Hill and raps on the hollow trees. 
When he raps, out comes an Irishman and goes down to Glas- 
gow to vote the Democratic ticket.” 

A few old people can still remember the Whitaker Ore Pit 
on Iron Hill, owned and operated by George P. Whitaker, and 
the William McConaughey pits on the north slope and on 
Chestnut Hill, a companion promontory of smaller dimensions. 
Eventually much of the ore was exhausted and the competition 
from other parts of the country made it uneconomical to dig 
out the remaining ore. One by one most of the Irish workers 
left the hill for employment elsewhere, and industry 
on the hill ceased. Some businessmen prospected for gold, 
but that, too, was a failure. Today, interspersed in the second- 
growth timber are the scarred remains of the iron pits, and in 
the Cooch barn is one of the old ore wagons, but there is no 
industry on Iron Hill. Like the river below, it, too, has fallen 
asleep to dream pleasantly of the past. 


_ CRANE Hook 
Along the south bank of the Christina, at its meeting place 
with the Delaware, lies a tract of land known originally as 
Traneudden, and today as Crane Hook, its English equivalent. 
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Within the area, echoing with the noises of modern produc- 
tion, are located some of Delaware’s busiest industries, with 
their smokestacks, railroad sidings, freight cars, and storage 
tanks. Hundreds of workers come to the district daily by 
automobile and bus. Few of them are aware that they are 
walking on hallowed historical grounds with a lore built up 
through successive occupations for three hundred years or 
longer, second to none in the state. 

In pre-Columbian days, when the Indians from the 
river villages roamed the region to hunt and fish, Crane Hook 
was covered with a forest of white and black oaks and red 


mulberry trees on whose juicy fruit the wild birds feasted. 


A marsh one and one-half miles wide lay between the edge of 
the forest and the banks of the Delaware River; another 
marsh fringed the forested fastland along the Christina side 
of the tract. The little river looped freakishly around Crane 
Hook, and with the marshes gave it a moatlike barrier, leav- 
ing the southern approach open for an Indian path which ran 
along high ground on the shore of the Delaware to a native 
camp, now New Castle. The Indians also camped at Crane 
Hook, and archaeological work a few years ago brought to 
light a large assortment of prehistoric stone artifacts* and 
pottery long buried in the soil. There is good evidence to 
support the assumption that Crane Hook had been deserted 
by the Indians by the time Minuit and his soldiers landed at 
the Rocks in 1638 and built their redoubt. Fear of Minquas 
raiding parties coming down the Christina probably forced the 
Algonkian campers to withdraw to safer hunting grounds up 
the Delaware or across in New Jersey with the big river be- 
tween them and their enemies. 

When Minuit came, he sailed into the river past Crane 
Hook, and landed on the opposite shore. The first white occu- 
pancy of the district on the southern bank dates about 1658. 
On September 27 of that year, which was after the Dutch had 
wrested control of the settlements from the Swedes, the ship 
der Vergulde Meulen, or Golden Mull, arrived from Holland. 
She landed 100 men, women, and children of whom “7 or 8 
families of farmers’’ settled ‘‘as a village’ on the south side 
of the Christina opposite Minuit’s fort. It would appear that 
the site of the “village’’ was in the Crane Hook district, and 


*See Chapter 8, Delaware’s Buried Past, Univ. of Penna. Press, 1944, 
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the name was used then to cover a more extensive area than 
it does today. These farmers, probably Dutchmen, experi- 
enced a hard winter in their new homes, hastily and crudely 
built of whatever materials they could find. They planted 
their seed corn too late in some of the old Indian fields, already 
cleared for cultivation, and by the time it ripened the weather 
had turned so cold that the grain froze on the stalks. The 
penetrating winds sweeping up the Delaware veered over their 
homes bringing snow and ice. They were forced to sell their 
clothing to obtain edibles to keep their wives and children from 
starving to death, and to seek charity from the Dutch author- 
ities at New Castle. Cold, hungry, poorly clad, they were 
finally forced to desert their houses and to seek shelter in the 
more comfortable homes of their countrymen down the river. 
Thus ended the Dutch village at Crane Hook. 

About 1662, fifteen or twenty Finnish families, who had 
lived north of the Christina in the Marcus Hook vicinity, 
moved down to Crane Hook. Why they came south is still 
unknown, and why they chose Crane Hook is another mystery. 
They were an industrious folk and good farmers brought to 
America on one of the Swedish expeditions. They had no 
little experience in Europe in establishing themselves on lands 
where others would have found it impossible to make a liveli- 
hood, and this fortitude was to serve them in good stead at 
Crane Hook. 

Probably they first built temporary kotas, a simple “tent- 
house” resembling an Indian wigwam made of long poles, their 
tops adjoining one another. A second layer of poles covered 


the first, and moss and sod were used to fill up the cracks. An - 


opening, covered with skin, was left on one side for the door, 
and on the inside, halfway between the ground and top, a 
pole was fastened lengthwise to which a cooking pot was sus- 
pended with a wooden hook. Beneath it a fire was made. 
Housed in their kotas, the Finns started to clear away the 
timber by burnbeating preparatory to planting fields of wheat, 
corn, and barley. The art of agriculture by burning, or 
svedjebrucket, was also one with which they were familiar in 
their European homes. The resultant timber was used to 
-build solid, more comfortable, log cabins, or ports, caulked 
with clay against the winds and rain. Soon all the farmers 
were well housed, and the community prospered. 
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On one of the streams on the southeast of Crane Hook, these 
Finns built a bath-house, which gave the name Badstu Creek 
to the runlet as it is noted in old deeds. A badstu, or bastu, 
was a log house used for special bathing rites. At regular 
intervals, winter and summer, the blue-eyed, light-haired 
Finns took their turns, sometimes a dozen at a time, men and 
women alike, in the bastu. A traveller passing through Sweden 
and Finland in 1798-99 gives us some interesting details on 
the custom: 

“Another particular that appeared very singular among the 
customs of the Finns, was their baths, and manner of bathing. 
Almost all the Finnish peasants have a small house built on 
purpose for the bath; it consists of only one small chamber, 
in the innermost parts of which are placed a number of stones, 
which are heated by fire till they become red. On these 
stones thus heated, water is thrown, until the company within 
be involved in a thick cloud of vapor. Men and women use 
the bath promiscuously, without any concealment of dress, 
or being in the least influenced by any emotions of attach- 
ment... 

“The Finlanders, all the while they are in this hot bath, 
continue to rub themselves, and lash every part of their bodies 
with switches formed of twigs of the birch-trees. In ten min- 
utes they become as red as raw flesh, and have altogether a 
very frightful appearance. In the winter season they fre- 
quently go out of the bath, naked as they are, to roll them- 
selves in the snow, when the cold is at 20 and even 30 degrees 
below zero.” 

When snow was not available, the bathers ran out of the 
bastu to plunge into the cold waters of a nearby creek, and it 
was apparently for this purpose that Badstu Creek at Crane 
Hook was used. This was a Scandinavian turkish bath, almost 
a religious rite with the Finns. They advocated this method 
of purging their bodies of poisons to assure good health. If 
any of them took pneumonia from this exposure, it was not 
recorded, and, to the best of our knowledge, they were a hardy, 


healthy people, attributing their hardihood to frequent use 
of the bastu. 
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Due to the research of Jeremiah Sweeney, a student of 
Delaware history,* we have an accurate census of the most 
important men of the community as early as 1677. They 
were: Eskel Andries, Hendrik Andriesson alias Andries, 
Mathias Bertilson, Las Eskelson, Hendrik Evertson, Bertil 
Hendrickson, Evert Hendrikson, Symon Johanson, Mathias 
Lawson alias Larson, Erik Matson, John Matson alias Skrick, 
Polla Park, Mans Paulson, Samuel Peiterson, and Oele Toersen. 
Many of these men used aliases, and few of them had fixed 
surnames, which was true of most of the Swedes and Finns 
before 1680. Usually, the father’s Christian name became the 
son’s surname. If, for example, Eric’s father was named John, 
the son became Eric Johnson. The original Finnish names 
were difficult for the Swedes to pronounce and spell, and as a 
result most of the Finns were given names of Swedish origin 
which complicates the genealogy. The Crane Hook commu- 
nity, including men, women, and children, probably numbered 
about 75 persons at the peak ofits growth. | 

The seat of the reigning Dutch government was at New 
Castle, and the authorities were under the jurisdiction of the 
City of Amsterdam. There the Crane Hook settlers took 
their legal complaints, and there they were summoned to 
appear for any wrongdoing. In 1679, for example, Evert 
Hendrickson, who was captain of a little militia that had been 
organized at Crane Hook, was ordered to appear on protest 
of “having two wyves now both alive att-Crain hoek.” The 
Finn appeared and openly admitted the charge, but produced 
papers to prove that his marriages were consummated with 
the consent of both the former Dutch and English authorities. 
He was dismissed and the charges dropped. 

The Crane Hook occupants were mostly Lutherans, and in 
1667 they erected a log church as a place of worship. It was 
apparently a very crude building, having only one room, no 
stove, and rough pews hewn out of the timber growing nearby. 
The pews were occupied each Sabbath on the basis of first 
come first served, and the latecomers often had to stand 
through the service. The first pastor of the church was 
Laurentius Carolus Lokenius, or Lars Carlson Lok, a Finn, 

*I am deeply indebted to Miss Jeannette Eckman for giving me access to 
Mr. Sweeney’s notes and the unpublished work on ‘‘History and Chronology of 


the Crane Hook Site’’ and the Mss on ‘‘Long Hook’’ prepared by the Writer’s 
Project and sponsored by the University of Delaware. 
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who arrived in America in 1648 to succeed Campanius. Pastor 
Lok did not devote all his time to the Crane Hook church, but 
preached at other Lutheran churches in the colony. His serv- 
ices were very much in demand because from 1648 until 1654 
he was the only Lutheran preacher. Lok preached in the 
Swedish language which the Finns learned to understand. 
Their own Ural-Altaic tongue proved to be too difficult for 
either the Swedes or Dutch to learn. The Dutch at New 
Castle were anti-Swedish and members of the Reformed 
Church and they didn’t like Lok, ‘his religion, or his activities. 
One of them wrote: 


This Lutheran preacher is a man of impious and scandalous 
habits, a wild, drunken, unmannerly clown, more inclined to look 
into the wine can than into the Bible. He would prefer drinking 
brandy two hours to preaching one; and when the sap is in the 
wood his hands itch and he wants to fight womever he meets. 


The criticism was not entirely unfounded, even if it did 
originate with the Dutch, for the preacher’s reputation was 
none too good. He often over-indulged in alcoholic spirits, 
and was one of the conspirators who was fined (along with 
others from Crane Hook) for his part in the Long Finn Rebel- 
lion against the Duke of York’s government which succeeded 
the Dutch rule. The rebellion was nipped in the bud before 
any great damage resulted. 

One September evening in 1661, Pastor Lok’s wife eloped 
with one Jacob Yong, a trader—the traveling salesman of the 
times. Lok rushed to the home of Andries Andriessen where 
Yong had a room and broke down the door with an axe. He 
found nothing but a few pairs of dirty socks. The couple had 
flown. Lok was fined 280 guilders for his behavior. Within 
a month, he had apparently recovered from the loss of his 
better half, because he sought civil permission to marry again. 
In January of 1662 he was married to a young lady of 18 
summers. This, in itself, would not be censurable, except for a 
peculiar circumstance of the marriage. It seemed that Lok 
married himself. The Dutch promptly declared the marriage 
illegal, but there is no record of Lok doing anything in retri- 
bution. Seemingly he continued to live in self-wedded bliss. 
The pastor grew halt and lame in his old age, and he died in 
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1688. His burial place is unknown although there is a pos- 
sibility he may have been interred at Crane Hook. The tra- 
ditional graveyard stood behind the church, but the graves 
were marked either with wooden cross or uninscribed field 
stones, and there are no records of the burials. 

Another Lutheran preacher, a German by birth, Jacob 
Fabricius, also preached for a time at Crane Hook along with 
his duties at other Lutheran churches. He came to the Chris- 
tina country from New York, after having been charged by 
his previous congregation who wanted nothing more to do 
with him with “several matters unbefitting one of his profes- 
sion.” Fabricius also preached at Swanwyck, a settlement 
along the Delaware River, lying on the path that ran between 
New Castle and Crane Hook. Since he preached in German, 
his sermons held little meaning for his Swedish and Finnish 
parishioners, although the Dutch members could understand 
his words. Like Pastor Lok, he was addicted to the rum jug 
and made a nuisance of himself on more than one occasion, 
and was hailed into court for not paying his debts. His wife, 
Annetje Cornelis, brought charges against him in New York 
for drunkeness and mistreatment. 

One story about Fabricius and his influence on the members 
of his congregations at Crane Hook and Swanwyck has been 
preserved in some detail in the Dutch contemporary docu- 
ments. In 1675 the magistrates at New Castle ordered that 
all of the male inhabitants of the colony assist in making a 
dike 10 feet wide at the bottom, 5 feet high, and 3 feet 
wide at the top. It was to be erected to protect the paths and 
cartroads from being flooded by rising waters. The magis- 
trates further ordered that an outer dike running along a 
private marsh on Hans Block’s property at Swanwyck be re- 
paired and strengthened. The breast of the dike was also 
used as a footpath. As we look back today, the magistrates 
appear to have been within their rights in issuing the order 
which was intended to protect the fields and at the same time 
assure the settlers of having passable thoroughfares. 

Fabricius and his followers refused flatly to participate in 
the work. They directed a petition to Governor Andross at 
New York asking that they be excused from working on the 
dike belonging to Hans Block because “‘itt being the said Hans 
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his owne and they would rather nott be slaves to Hanns Blocks 
perticular interest.” 

All of the men living in the environs were summoned to- 
gether in the church at New Castle and the petition read order- 
ing them to work on the dikes. A detailed account of the 
episode is given, which is paraphrased below, using dialogue 
taken verbatim from the records. 

John Ogle, who was sitting in the front of the audience 
which overflowed the church, arose to his feet after the peti- 
tion had been read. 

_ “We will not make Hans Block’s dike nor any other dike,” 
he said. 

Captain Edmund Cantwell, representing the government, re- 
plied in stern tones. 

“You John Ogle are an Englishman, but it does not behoove 
you to make such an ado among so many people.” He strode 
over to Ogle, seized him by the arm, and started to push him 
through the crowd, intending to eject him from the meeting. 

At this, Mathys Smith arose to his feet, blocking Cantwell’s 
path, and said arrogantly: 

“That man [Ogle} speaks the truth and we repeat what he 
says.” 

This insubordination was more than Cantwell could tol- 
erate. He called out for the constable to come and put Smith 
in stocks, but the constable was not within earshot. Smith 
then turned full venom on Cantwell and cursed him for call- 
ing the constable. Cantwell was infuriated, and he raised his 
rataan cane in the air and struck Smith several times, mean- 
time upbraiding him for his evil words. 

Fabricius, who had remained silent up to this point, now 
leaped to his feet, and began to shout in a loud voice: 

“That man has done no wrong. He speaks the truth. If he 
must go to prison, then I, too, will go.” To this he added 
other invective, which according to the report of the incident 
“do not become a priest.” 

Captain Cantwell saw that the sympathies of the audience 
were with Ogle, Smith, and Fabricius, and he recognized the 
signs of a riot brewing. Calling some of his men to assist him, 
he seized Ogle and Fabricius. As Cantwell took hold of him, 
the preacher swore and hissed: 

“May the devil take you if you touch me.” The curse didn’t 
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frighten Cantwell. He carried the two men to a yacht 
anchored in the Delaware off New Castle, with the intention 
of taking them to New York where he could arraign them 
before Governor Andross. 

The meeting broke up noisily, and the ringleaders—Jacob 
Van de Vere, Bernard Egbert, Thomas Jacobson, Juryan 
Boatsman, Mathys Smith, and the bigamist Evert Hendrick- 
son—soon rounded up an angry mob. Some of them imbibed 
heavily in spirits to whet the edges of their courage, and 
armed with swords, clubs, pistols, and stones they marched 
down to the river bank, shouting noisily and profanely, threat- 
ening Cantwell, the constable, and the government. 

“Fatt dem on. Fatt dem on,” [Lay hold of them} the cry 
arose from the crowd. Cantwell and his cronies looked des- 
perately for shelter which they could not find. The crowd 
pressed on him, brandishing their weapons, and he Bereet to 
release Fabricius and Ogle. 

A few days later, Hans Block met John Ogle on the street. 
He reminded Ogle that the order to build the dikes was now 
prominently tacked on the church door and must not be dis- 
obeyed. To which Ogle replied defiantly: 

“TI care no more for your order than for this dirt in the 
street here,’’ and he kicked the dirt with his foot. 

Things were eventually ironed out, and the dikes were re- 
paired and built as ordered with the cooperation of the col- 
onists. Apparently the Crane Hook farmers resigned them- 
selves to accept their share of the work to avoid further dis- 
turbance. They were given certain righis to the meadows 
which the building of the dikes rendered usable, which took 
away the sting of the order. However, Governor Andross was 
apprised of the incident and he summoned both Ogle and 
Fabricius to appear at New York to be tried for mutiny. Ogle 
suddenly became ill—-whether real or feigned is not known— 
but he pleaded inability to appear. Fabricius answered the 
summons. He was given a hearing, and then ordered to sus- 
pend his functions as a minister and to cease preaching either 
in public or private for his misconduct. Time heals all wounds, 
and in 1677 Fabricius was allowed to become pastor of Wicaco 
Church in Philadelphia by the express permission of Governor 
Andross. After a few years, he became stone blind, and had 
to be guided into the pulpit for his Sunday sermon by a member 
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of the congregation. During these latter years of his life, he 


was often carried by canoe to Crane Hook to preach. He 
retired in 1691 and died in 1696. He was buried in Wicaco 
Church. 

When there was no minister to officiate in the pulpit at 
Crane Hook, services were sometimes conducted by Hendrik 
Lemmons, who read Swedish ‘‘canned” sermons from a book. 
Carl Christopher Springer, ‘‘a plain, honest, pious man,” also 
conducted lay services. Springer had arrived in America 
under circumstances not of his own choosing. Tobias Biorck, 
a son of the preacher, wrote as follows about Springer: 


For not long ago before this time it happened in London that 
Charles Springer, a Swede who was at the time one of the dis- 
tinguished attendants of the legation of the Swedish King at the 
Court of Brittain under Dr. Joh. Lejonberg; when, at night time, 
he was being carried to his home in a sedan-chair, he was dragged 
away to a merchant ship at anchor in the Thames River, and car- 
ried across to America. Thereafter he was sold in the Province of 
Virginia for ready money, and his labor was bound for the cultiva- 
tion of tobacco for five years. Meanwhile he gradually was made 
aware by reports, of the Swedes his countrymen, degenerating in 


Pennsylvania, and when the years of servitude were completed he 
hastened to them. 


Two hundred years later, the heirs of Charles Springer, 
then numbering hundreds, brought their claim to the courts 
for a share in the estate which they estimated as high as 
$150,000,000. It was claimed that Springer had not been 
reimbursed for certain lands along the Christina which he 
had owned, and whose value had sky-rocketed as the city of 
Wilmington came into being. Investigation revealed that 
Springer had acted as a legally constituted agent of the 
Swedish church and conveyed land by clear title to the prop- 
erty holders in Wilmington, to which his descendants had no 
legal claim. 

The log church where Springer officiated as a lay preacher 
was reached from a landing place on the river directly oppo- 
site Fort Christina, and not from the Delaware River as some 
writers have surmised. Persons living in New Castle or New 
Jersey who came to church service by boat found it necessary 
to row into the mouth of the Christina and proceed upstream 
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to the landing place. Those who lived up the river at Fern 
Hook, along the Middleburgh Marshes or even farther could 
paddle down the stream to reach the landing place without 
difficulty, especially if the tide was in their favor. The road 
from the landing place, over which they walked after pulling 
their boats ashore, crossed over Mons Pouelsen’s ‘island,’ 
which was a plot of fastland surrounded by marsh on the 
north side of the Crane Hook tract. Lemmens acquired part 


of the island, which he named Calkon or Turkey Island. Many © 


of the Crane Hook occupants, who also traveled to the church 
along the same path, were given free access to it provided 
they helped make any repairs that were needed when requested 
by Lemmens. Nevertheless, the path to the church was often 
flooded after rainstorms, which was one of the reasons the 
congregation were willing to choose a new site for the church 
after the arrival of the Reverend Biorck from Sweden. The 
general situation of the occupants at Crane Hook is disclosed 
in a letter written by Charles Springer in 1693 to John Thelin, 
postmaster at Gothenburg: 


Now as regards our general condition in this country, we are 
almost universally farmers, who plow and sow and practise agri- 
culture, and live according to the laudable old Swedish customs in 
meat and drink. This country is also a very rich and fertile land 
in all kinds of grain, so that, God be praised, it bears richly and 
abundantly whatever we sow and plant in it, so that we have 
plentifully our support in meat and drink, and it has every year 
sent out through this river to most parts of the adjacent islands 
both flour, grain, bread and beer. There is here also a great 
abundance of all kinds of wild animals, birds and fish. Our wives 
and daughters also busy themselves much in spinning both wool 
and flax, many also with weaving, so that we have great reason to 
thank Almighty God for the support of our daily life. 


Elsewhere in the letter he pointed out the need for min- 
isters and books which Thelin brought to the attention of the 
king. The result was the dispatching of three preachers, 
Andreas Rudman, Eric Biorck, and Jonas Auren, to America 
to relieve the situation. The erection of the new church on 
the opposite bank of the river and the abandonment of the 
old church robbed Crane Hook of its main attraction. As time 
went on the community, like the church, gradually disap- 
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peared, and the home lots and plantations were taken over by 
two families, the Stidhams and Alrichs. Their acquisition was 
by purchase, Lucas Stidham first buying Lemmen’s lands 
from Lemmen’s daughter and heir, Elizabeth, in 1725, and 
later acquiring adjacent tracts. Peter Sigfredus Alrichs in 
1751 acquired by indenture a large plot that had belonged to 
William Paulson. Peter then married Susanna, the daughter 
of his neighbor, Lucas Stidham, thus bringing the families 
together by intermarriage. ‘The couple had two sons, Sig- 
fredus and Lucas, to whom the large plantation was _ be- 
queathed. Lucas married Susanna Jacquet, and the couple 
moved into the family manse at Crane Hook, which Lucas 
remodelled in 1785. He affixed that date and his initials ‘““LA”’ 
in wrought iron on the north side under the sloping roof. The 
old house, a two and one-half story combination brick and 
frame dwelling occupied for about 200 years by members of 
the Alrichs family, is still standing. Strangely out of place in 
its industrial setting, it is a lone sentinel protecting a fallow 
field, all that remains of the Crane Hook farm community. 

South of the little Alrichs house, concealed by a battery of 
oil storage tanks, is the weed-covered ruins of the Stidham 
house, which was destroyed by fire some years ago. Only a 
portion of the cellar wall remains. During the Revolution, 
Joseph Stidham, a captain of the Delaware militia, turned his 
footsteps toward this house, seeking the help of his kinsman, 
Jonas Stidham, the occupant. Close behind him was a party 
of Hessians who had landed from a British man o’ war. Jonas 
concealed Captain Stidham in a hollow log, and the Hessians 
did not find him. This was probably the most exciting moment 
on the Stidham farm since a day sixty years before when a 
freak sheep was born. The event is recorded in the Old Swedes 
church book in these words: 


July 10, 1716, an unusual and wonderful event took place at Lucas 
Stedham’s. A ewe bore a monster so mishapen that the bodies of 
two lamb’s bodies, without any head, were united together, each 
body having four feet and a tail of its own twining towards each 
other, just as if there were a head in the middle between them; 
but no signs of a head was to be seen, except a split ear between 
them on the upper side. 
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aii of the Alrichs and Stidham families, if ever 


written, would reveal prominent or talented persons. There - 


was Jonas Alrichs, a grandson of Peter, who learned his trade 
as a clockmaker under Thomas Crow. The tall Thomas Crow 
clocks, a few of which are still in existence, are considered 
collectors’ items. Then there was Henry S. Alrichs, an enter- 
prising businessman. He cut ice from the Christina in the 
winter, stored it, and then peddled it in the summer. Cutting 
and storing ice was not a new idea; even George Washington 
stored up ice at Mt. Vernon. But the business of selling ice 
was a new one to Delaware. One of his ads in the June 8, 
1829 issue of the Delaware Register read as follows: 


ICE—The subscriber having a large quantity of ICE, will under- 
take to furnish families throughout the season, at the rate of fifty 


cents per week, for a peck each morning—or for half a peck 
thirty-one cents. 


Both the Stidhams and the Alrichs buried their dead in 
private burial plots adjacent to their respective houses, a 
custom that was also followed by the Jacquets. In the archae- 
ological work at Crane Hook, the unmarked graves of a dozen 
individuals, presumably members of the Alrichs family, were 
uncovered in an unrecorded burial plot. Some of the male 
skeletons had copper buttons at the knees indicating that the 
deceased wore knee breeches. 

In 1896 a monument of Brandywine granite was erected to 
mark the site of the old church at Crane Hook. At that late 
date no one living had ever seen the church, and nothing 
remained on the surface which could be accepted as positive 
evidence of the site. The historians who selected the loca- 
tion for the marker were guided by the remains of an unused 
graveyard which they deduced must have been the cemetery 
which originally stood behind the church. Having found the 
cemetery, they assumed that they had also found the site of 
the church. Today, it is almost certain that the graveyard 
was the private Stidham plot, and not the church cemetery. 
In fact, certain deeds which have come to light indicate that 
the monument is some distance removed from the actual site 
of the church. 
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EDEN PARK 


Dag ore the edge of the Crane Hook tract, lying on the path | 


to New Castle, there was a tract of land called ‘Mill drope” 


which was owned by Pieter Classon and his heirs. Shortly — 


after the Revolution it fell into the hands of John Malcolm of 
Philadelphia, who used it as a summer estate. Then it was 
called Monckton Park and later Eden Park. In 1783 the 
property was sold to the merchant George Haynes, a wealthy 
and fastidious gentleman. Haynes sold Monckton Park to 
Robert Morris, the financier of the Revolution, who used it as a 
summer estate. Most of the prominent Philadelphians kept 
summer homes or estates, and Monckton Park was ideally 
located. It was accessible by coaches coming down the King’s 
Highway, and could also be reached by boat. 

The palatial home in the glades, the stables, and kennels 
provided all the conveniences that a gentleman and his family 
needed for their own pleasure and to entertain summer guests. 
The expenses of the estate proved too burdensome for Morris, 
whose fortune had been reduced by the Revolution, and he 
sold the property to Comte de Segur, an uncle of Lafayette. 
Little is known of Segur’s reign in his summer palace at Eden 
Park, but the next owner was a gentleman of finesse and talent. 
He, too, was a Frenchman, a rich refugee from Santo Domingo 
who had fled during the slave uprising. His.name was Peter 
Bauduy. 

Bauduy was a versatile man, a painter of talent, and an 
architect whose outstanding contribution was the design for 
the Wilmington Town Hall, built in 1798 and still standing. 
Far more important, however, was Bauduy’s role in the 
Du Pont Powder Works. The company was organized with a 
capital of $36,000 in eighteen shares of $2,000 each. Fourteen 
shares were taken by those who formed the company in 
France with four shares held open for American subscribers. 
When Citizen E. I. du Pont came to America, seeking a site 
for his powder mill, he was introduced to Bauduy and the 
latter purchased two of the open shares of stock (Archibald 
McCall, a Philadelphia merchant, purchased the other two 
which Bauduy later acquired), thus becoming the first Amer- 
ican stockholder of the company. Bauduy, who spoke and 
wrote English and was familiar with American business prac- 
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tises, also agreed to give part of his time to the correspondence 
and sales work of the new company. Bauduy argued strongly 
with du Pont to build his mill in Delaware, but the latter first 
carefully explored the country near Washington, the Hudson 
River Valley in New York State and various suggested sites 
in New Jersey. Finally, he heeded Bauduy’s advice and settled 
on the Brandywine. 

During the War of 1812, Bauduy objected strenuously to 
du Pont’s expansion of the mills, and a rift developed between 
them. Bauduy wrote to the French stockholders accusing 
du Pont of waste and incompetence, an accusation which was 
proved to be false. When Bauduy’s letters came to light, 
du Pont made him a cash offer for his stock and gave public 
notice that the partnership was dissolved. Bauduy had faired 
handsomely in his association with du Pont, and it was esti- 
mated that his $8,000 investment in stock had netted him in 
dividends and commissions more than $100,000 in twelve years. 

After parting company with du Pont, Bauduy established 
his own powder yard at Eden Park in 1816, hiring away some 
of du Pont’s workers and copying his manufacturing tech- 
niques. He continued to live at Eden Park, and also imitated 
his former friend in still another way. When du Pont came to 
America in 1801 bringing bonnets, dresses for his children, 
packages of seeds, and plants, he also imported seven young 
Spanish merino sheep. He hoped to introduce this breed in 
America. Later he imported a Spanish ram named Don Pedro, 
which was such a famous animal that when he died in 1811 
Thomas Jefferson wrote his regrets. Bauduy, too, decided that 
he would get in the sheep business at Eden Park. While he 
was still on friendly terms with du Poni, he bred his ewes 
with Don Pedro, hopeful of duplicating the fine Spanish wool 
with its crimp, elasticity, and excellent felting qualities rated 
superior to the long, coarse wool produced by English breeds. 
Bauduy was such an enthusiast that he had statues carved 
from wood to preserve Don Pedro’s memory and placed them 
on the gateposts in front of his home. Despite his importing 
Spanish dogs and a Pyrenees shepherd, Bauduy’s venture was 
not a success. The sheep were stricken with hoof-rot, prob- 
ably from pasturing in the marshes. Elsewhere in New Castle 
County merinos were raised successfully, and one F. H. Holtz- 
becher of Newark advertised in the Delaware Gazette in 1828 
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offering merinos for sale. The merino today is accepted as a 
high-grade producer of wool, and the finest wools come from 
Merino and Rambouillet sheep or crossbreeds of the two 
strains; so Bauduy was not as foolish as his contemporaries 
believed. | 

The Eden Park Powder Works never gave du Pont serious 
competition, and after Bauduy had left Delaware, his son-in- 
law, Jean Garesché, operated the plant, employing about 170 
workmen, and converting to steam power. A series of small 
explosions followed, climaxed by a major concussion in 1861 
which completely wrecked the plant. The mansion house, 
stables, and kennels were later demolished. Today Eden Park 
serves as a recreation center for the children of Wilmington. 
It is difficult to visualize this section of a congested city as 
once being a country estate and later the site of a powder 
plant. Those who pass the gateposts often wonder at the 
two concrete rams on either side of the gate, successors to the 
wooden ones Bauduy erected in memory of Don Pedro. 


LONG Hook 


When the Dutch took possession of the settlement on the 
Delaware in 1655 they set up at Fort Casimir (New Castle) 
a vice-director, Jean Paul Jacquet, subject to the director- 
general Peter Stuyvesant and his council at New Amsterdam. 
Jacquet was a French Hugenot who had arrived at New 
Amsterdam from Holland with his family the previous year 
on the ship de grote Christoffel. He was thoroughly endorsed 
by the West India Company, having served the company 
faithfully in Brazil for several years. The company officials 
were quite willing to grant him land in the colony which he 
could farm and also to give him employment. A letter from 
Amsterdam was written in his behalf to the effect: “We... 
approve of granting some land near Christina Kil to Jean 
Paul Jacquet, etc.”” About 1660, when he was no longer vice- 
director, he built a little frame house on a plot of land on the 
south bank of the Christina directly opposite the fort and over- 
looking the Holland Marsh. The land, containing several hun- 
dred acres, called the “side land” by the Swedes, was patented 
to him later by Governor Lovelace. Jacquet’s home was near 
the path that led from the river bank to New Castle, and one 
of his undertakings was in keeping a ferry on his property to 
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aid travelers in crossing the river. The ferry, a successor to 
Robert Jones’ canoe, was merely a flat-bottomed boat, but it 
was indispensable to the traveler in crossing the river barrier. 
Jacquet operated the ferry until shortly before his death in 
1685 when he asked to “be discharged from ye trouble.” 
Daniel Smith was then appointed ferryman, and he paid an 
annual rent of one bushel of wheat to Jacquet for the privilege 
of operating the ferry. 

In 1696 Peter Jacquet, a son, kept the ferry, and in 1791 
another descendant asked for an increase in ferriage rates 
and permission to keep ferryboats on both sides of the river. 
This would seem to indicate that the little family homestead 
was still standing at that time and in the possession of the 
family. Later on, more elaborate ferryboats were put in 
service—large flat-bottomed boats or scows which would 
accommodate horses and carriages as well as foot passengers. 
In the winter the route was dangerous because floating ice 
was a constant threat to the safety of the passengers. During 
rainy weather the road on the opposite side of the ferry which 
ran to New Castle was often flooded, and the foot passengers 
stepped in mud over their boot tops when they left the ferry. 
By 1806 the Wilmington Bridge Company was chartered by 
the legislature and in 1808 completed a wooden span across 
the river to fastland near the Jacquet residence. This was 
rebuilt several times and today is known as the Third Street 
Bridge. 

In 1763 a Jacquet, presumably a descendant of Jean Paul, 
built a house (about a mile west of the original home), which 
was subsequently enlarged by the addition of a main wing and 
a second floor. This property has for some unknown reason 
been called the Long Hook farm, and some have erroneously 
stated that it was the original home of Jean Paul Jacquet. 
Actually, Long Hook was the name of the tract of land east 
of the little house which Jean Paul built (and it was separated 
from his land by the 100-acre Holland Marsh). The first resi- 
dent of Long Hook was Jurian Boakman (or Bootsman) ‘“‘who 
hath a great family of children.” Long Hook at that time was 
described as containing 380 acres and being situated between 
the land of Jean Paul Jacquet and “Fearn Hooke.” The latter, 
also called “Fern Hook,” is translated from the Swedish as 
Fir Point or Pine Point and now contains the suburban de- 
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velopment Minquadale. The term “hook” was commonly used 
by the early map makers to designate a point of land on the 
water: Crane Hook, Marcus Hook, Trinity Hook, Verdrietige 
Hook, etc. | 

In any event, the most famous occupant of the farm that has 
long, but incorrectly, been known as Long Hook was Major 
Peter Jacquet (1755-1843), a distinguished Revolutionary offi- 
cer. He joined the Delaware regiment and served until the 
surrender of Cornwallis, returning to Long Hook to spend the 
remainder of his days as a gentleman farmer. His hospitality 
was known far and wide, and he was visited by many friends, 
including scores of children who were very fond of the kindly 
old man. Washington and Lafayette were included among his 
many house guests. The major never tired of thrilling his 
listeners with tales of his experiences during the war, showing 
the sword and gun that he had used against the redcoats in 
more than 32 pitched battles and innumerable skirmishes. The 
major never forgot those who served under him, even the 
lowly privates, and once when John Turner, an old Sussex 
soldier, came to pay an unannounced visit to his former com- 
mander, the major wined and dined him as though he were 
a_ king. 

The grounds surrounding the stately mansion were even 
more beautiful than those at Bauduy’s Eden Park estate. A 
lawn of luxuriant grass separated the house from the road, 
_ with a path lined with lofty poplars and evergreens. At the 
end of the path was a wicker gate, and beside it an immense 
weeping willow, with hanging birds’ nests in its branches. 
Wrens and robins came back each year to nest in the trees, 
and they became tame enough to eat bread crumbs from the 
major’s hands, as he sat on a white bench in the garden on 
the south side of the mansion amid the magnolias, honey- 
suckles, and white and red roses. One side of the house was 
completely covered with ivy grown from a sprig plucked from 
the castle wall where Mary, Queen of Scots, was imprisoned, 
and which had been sent to Mrs. Jacquet by a friend. 

The old soldier had many memories of his boyhood to com- 
fort him as he grew older in the house of his birth. When he 
was only a lad of seven, his father called him to him, accord- 
ing to Betsey Montgomery, and showed him the buttonwood 
trees which he had planted along the edge of the river. “My 
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son,” he said, “if you foster these trees in youth, they will 
grow with your growth and shade you in declining years. 
When these hands are motionless in the grave and our frail 
bodies have returned to dust, they will long survive and an- 
nually renew their verdure.” 

Peter cared for the sycamores, and their silver-grey trunks 
remained steadfast long after his death. Near them stood a 
pair of mahogany trees, but no one living can tell how or when 
they were planted there. When he died in his seventy-eighth 
year, Major Peter Jacquet was carried to Old Swedes ceme- 
tery, about two miles away, by a procession of 60 men. My 
collector friend, Archibald Crozier, owns one of the invitations 
to the funeral, printed in black ink on linen paper: 


YOURSELF AND FAMILY ARE RESPECT- 
FULLY INVITED TO ATTEND THE 
FUNERAL OF 
MAJOR PETER JACQUET 
FROM HIS LATE RESIDENCE NEAR WIL- 
MINGTON ON MONDAY AFTERNOON AT 

3 O'CLOCK PRECISELY 
SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 13, 1834 


The Jacquet estate soon fell into the hands of unapprecia- 
tive owners, and with the passing of time, much of the prop- 
erty was cut up into building lots, roads, and plant yards. 
Today the house has been remodelled and is in use as a res- 
taurant. The patrons who turn their cars into the driveway 
would probably be surprised if they knew they were using the 
same entrance through which George Washington come in his 
cream-colored carriage with its gilded carvings and cupid- 
painted panels. 

RICHARDSON PARK 

As the Christiana Pike leaves the Wilmington city line it 
dips down a steep hill, crosses a small cement bridge over a 
creek, and ascends another hill into the suburban community 
called Richardson Park. The creek flows east under the bridge 
through a marshy valley between the hills and empties into the 
Christina across from ‘Fearne Hook’ or Minquadale. Above 
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the bridge the creek is more scenic as it gurgles over pebbles 
and rocks in the quiet of the Canby Park woods. A wading 
place, shaded by maples and oaks, where a stratified table of 
rocks juts into the stream from a footpath on the bank is 
called Indian Rocks. During the summer the smaller children 
of the neighborhood gather here to splash and play. The clear, 
cool water is only a few inches deep, but it satisfies childish 
whims. 

Sixty or seventy years ago—within the memory of some of 
the nearby residents—the creek was much deeper than now. 
Richardson’s Run, as it was called, was then considered ‘out 
in the country”’ by the Wilmington boys. They came to swim 
on a Saturday or Sunday, hiking past the old turnpike toll 
house at the top of the first hill, unused after the road was 
made free. The old swimming hole held many other attrac- 
tions besides affording a refreshing plunge on a hot day. 
Schools of minnows darted back and forth in silver flashes, and 
hungry sunfish sucked in their mouths at the sight of a worm 
wriggling on a bent pin. Frogs croaked in the cattails, and 
there were always garter snakes to be caught and tormented 
by tying string to the ends of their tails and dragging them in 
reverse through the grass. The boys also picked blackberries, 
raspberries, elderberries, and dewberries, as well as water- 
cress, along its willow-shaded banks. 

The fun was not confined to the summer months, for, during 
the winter, the two Richardson hills with grades facing each 
other were excellent for sledding. Adults as well as young 
people piled on the long bob-sleds and flew down one slope and 
part way up the other, the loose ends of their knitted mufflers 
standing out behind them. The sledders could claim exclusive 
ownership of the hills after a heavy snowfall, for no sane 
farmer or teamster would risk his ‘steeds on the icy slopes, 
and there were no automobiles to interrupt the fun. 

A mansion called ‘‘Latimeria” was situated at the top of the 
first hill, not far distant from the toll house and wooden gate 
that formerly barred the road. It was a familiar landmark to 
the boys as they plodded out to the swimming hole in their 
bare feet, or dragged their sleds through the crunching snow 
in the winter. Year in and year out, “Latimeria’”’ stood as im- 
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placable as a Roman temple, with its box-bordered paths and 
hyacinth beds. It was built in 1815 by William Warner, an 
owner of a packet line running on the Christina. He adopted 
a plan submitted by E. I. du Pont at a party which he gave, 
inviting his guests to bring their suggestions for a new house. 
It was a two and one-half-story dwelling containing some 15 
rooms. A balustrade or “‘captain’s walk” on the roof, pierced 
by two brick chimneys and dormer windows, permitted a view 
of the Christina for miles above Newport, and to the east, 
the Delaware River and the Jersey shore were plainly visible. 
John Latimer, wealthy tea merchant and trader, long admired 
the house and finally purchased it, changing its name to 
“Latimeria.” He furnished it with Hepplewhite tables, Queen 
Ann chairs, and other period furniture, filling the corner 
cupboards, sideboards, and mantles with china, pottery, jade, 
and other antiques he had collected in the Orient. 
_ A portrait of James Latimer, to whom the British had re- 
ferred as “father of a family of vile rebels,’ hung over the 
sideboard in the dining room. On the opposite wall hung 
portraits of Latimer’s sons and grandsons, all having long, 
narrow faces, prominent hawk noses, and the deep-set eyes of 
their distinguished ancestor. After his death, John Latimer 
bequeathed the mansion to his brother Henry, who moved 
into it, bringing with him many heirlooms from the ‘“‘Wood- 
stock” estate. The last of the family to occupy “‘Latimeria”’ was 
Mary R. Latimer, Henry’s spinster daughter. When she died 
in 1929 at the age of 95, her estate of several million dollars 
and all the family heirlooms were willed to a host of friends, 
relatives, priests, preachers, and charitable organizations. 
“The Old Maid’s House,” as it was known, was rented to 
tenants who allowed it to grow shabby, its charms dead be- 
neath a veneer of yellow stucco. Recently, the house 
was demolished and nothing remains of it. There are old 
people who swear that a tunnel ran from ‘Latimeria’” to the 
river banks, dug as an emergency escape during the Civil 
War, but no traces of it were found when the house was razed. 
The story of Richardson’s Run ante-dates “‘Latimeria,” for 
in 1654 the then sizeable stream was shown on Lindestrom’s 
map as the Little Falls Creek. The young engineer, we will 
remember, was very much concerned with exploring the 
navigable streams, and he probably sailed or rowed far enough 
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up the little creek to see the cascades, above which it was not 
navigable. It was subsequently called Andries, the Finn’s 
Creek, and later Mill Creek, and finally Richardson Run. The 
Finn for whom it was first named was Andries Andriessen, 
and in 1669 he and his countrymen, Sinnex Broor and Wal- 
raven Jansen de Vos, were granted a plot of 1200 acres, part 
of which was drained by the creek, by Governor Francis 
Lovelace. The governor also permitted Andries and “nine- 
teen more in company” to erect a gristmill. When Andries 
died he left his share of the property and the mill to his wife 
and five children. In 1683 the tract was owned jointly by the 
merchant Arnoldus de Lagrange, Walraven, and Broor, who 
had married Andries’ widow. Very little is known of the 
creek properties and their occupants during the days of the 
_ first white owners, but the various deeds refer to “old block- 
houses,” “apple and other fruit trees,” “stacks of hay,” 
“Meadows,” “gardens,” “home lotts” and even “streets.” There 
was apparently a little rural community here similar to that at 
Crane Hook, although with fewer occupants. Not only did 
the farmers and their families have the benefit of the navigable 
waters of the Christina; but Andries, the Finn’s Creek supplied 
power to turn the stones in a flour mill, thus they could process 
their wheat and corn without shipping it or hauling it to the 
mills on the Brandywine. 

John Richardson, a Quaker merchant who settled at New 
Castle in 1682, bought two plantations on the north side of the 
Christina from Lagrange in 1687. They contained more than 
400 acres including part ownership in the mill property. The 
entire purchase cost Richardson 132 pounds in English money. 
There is no evidence that John Richardson ever operated the 
mill, but his grandson, Richard Richardson, inherited in 1755 
“all that tract of land called Content or Swamp, as also that 
plantation whereon Richard Groves dwells with the house 
and all improvements thereon; as also the mill lands, and mill 
and the house and improvements which is thereon or in any- 
wise belonging to the same, and all the marsh which layeth 
down Mill Creek and joyning James Sinex’s and Gisbert Wal- 
raven’s marsh.” 

Richard Richardson moved into the red brick house along- 
side the mill which was there in 1755 and is still standing, and 
became a miller. He also baked ship’s bread for export pur- 
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poses. In 1766, when he was 46 years of age he married Sarah 
Tatnall who bore him seven children. Rich, as he was known 
to his friends, operated the mill at a good profit, and with 
Quaker frugality, he did not waste his substance. The Jacquets 
were among his good customers, and young Peter (later Major 
Jacquet) often took wheat by skiff from Long Hook Farm up 
the Christina to Richardson’s Mill to be ground. 

During the Revolution, after Howe had landed at the Head 
of Elk, Richard Richardson dismantled the mill and hid the 
stones, removing with his family to Chester County. Upon his 
return he rebuilt the mill and also constructed a sawmill on 
the creek. There are no traces today of either structure, but 
the stone from the flour mill has been preserved, and is used 
in an historical marker erected near the mill site. One of 
Richard Richardson’s grandchildren wrote that before the ap- 
proach of the English during the Revolution a regiment of 
Colonial troops encamped on Mill Creek. They often visited 
the mill and “being mischievously disposed, would throw 
chunks of fat pork, part of their rations, into the eye of the 
millstones, to be ground up with the grain, saying as an apology 
that the ‘mill wanted grease’ thereby spoiling the meal. The 
soldiers also stole everything they could lay their hands on in 
the shape of eatables; robbing the orchards, hen roosts and 
gardens; taking the pies and bread out of the oven on baking 
days, and were so troublesome about the house day and night, 
that my grandfather offered the officer in command a bed to 
lodge in the house, which he accepted, and it had the effect to 
keep them away at night. There used to be and probably is 
yet, the mark where a musket ball was shot through the 
kitchen door by one of these soldiers, because they refused to 
let him in at night.” 

When Richardson’s family had outgrown the little brick 
house, he built a large stone mansion on the hill overlooking 
the mill, and rented out the smaller dwelling. The new house 
was one of the most pretentious in New Castle County. Its 
spacious hallways, high ceilings, and open fireplaces were the 
talk of the countryside. The stone used in its construction 
came from an old quarry on the creek, and the wood was cut 
from what is now the Canby Park woods. After the elder 
Richardson’s death, Joseph, the eldest son, inherited the family 
homestead and occupied it until 1833, the year of his death. 
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It remained in the hands of the family for some fifty years 
and was then purchased by H. C. Conrad, a jurist and historian, 
who christened it ‘“Glynrich.’”’ The house, in excellent condi- 
tion, stands proudly on the hill, its traditions well appreciated 
by A. J. Beste, the present owner and occupant. 

- Ashton Richardson, another of Richard’s sons, built a brick 
mansion in 1806 on level ground at the top of the hill a short 
distance from the family homestead. He named his estate 
“Ashley” and lived there until his death. The house stood 
back some distance from the Newport Pike and was fronted 
with a beautifully landscaped garden. A semi-circular drive- 
way running through the garden to the house had its entrance 
and exit on the main pike. In recent years, the property was 
purchased by J. D. Chalfant, prominent Delaware artist and 
antique collector, who filled the rooms of the house with chairs, 
tables, cabinets, highboys, canopied beds, and other early 
American furniture. Many of these articles served as prop- 
erties for his paintings executed in his studio in the wing of 
the house. 

During Chalfant’s residence in the old house, a suburban 
home development, also known as “Ashley,” mushroomed up 
around the estate, and the only convenient entrance to the 
newer homes was from his driveway. He objected to this 
encroachment on his property, and there was a lawsuit which 
dragged along in the courts for many months. Finally, to 
the artist’s dismay, the court decreed that the driveway had 
become a public thoroughfare and could not be closed to his 
neighbors. Chalfant thus found himself in the inconvenient 
position of stepping down from his front doorstep and cross- 
ing a public street to enter his own front yard. 

Today, the artist’s son and namesake occupies the home, 
keeping it in excellent repair, and caring for the priceless 
furnishings collected by his late father. To one familiar with 
the elder Chalfant’s paintings, the home strikes a familiar 
chord as he sees on all sides furniture and ornaments which 
the artist used as models. Chalfant’s unerring craftsmanship 
and the almost photographic perfection of his paintings place 
him in the school of realistic artists which Delaware has pro- 
duced. Undoubtedly the Christina exerted an influence on 
his work as it did on his contemporaries of the so-called How- 
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ard Pyle school, although Chalfant did not consider himself in 
any sense of the word as a Pyle product. 

Another of Richard Richardson’s sons, John, erected a man- 
sion following his marriage in 1813 which he called ‘Rockwell.’ 
His estate was less than half a mile distant from “Ashley.” 
Today, the hipped-roof house and its gardens are completely 
surrounded by modern houses and the paved streets and side- 
walks of the modern Richardson Park—a fragment of yester- 
year unaltered by time. 

Two other houses built by members of the Richardson 
family are still standing in the community, having recently 
been converted to family apartments. They, too, are almost 
hidden by newer dwellings erected on either side during the 
suburban land boom within the past twenty years. 

An Atlas of Delaware printed in 1868 showed that all five 
of these Richardson homes were at that time occupied by 
members of the family; viz., Joseph P., Samuel, William P., 
Ashton, and John. All were descendants of Rich Richardson, 
the frugal miller whose name is memorialized in the com- 
munity. But all things pass, and today not one member of the 
Richardson family lives in Richardson Park, and the family’s 
former lands have been parcelled out to newer property 
owners. A new generation of middle class working men and 
their families has replaced the sons of the founder. . 


BREAD AND CHEESE ISLAND 

Bread and Cheese Island, despite its name, is not a true 
island, but is merely a misshapen tract of fastland opposite 
Stanton. It is partially encircled by White Clay and Red Clay 
Creeks at the point where they meet before entering the 
Christina. Lindestrom mapped the tract as “Kees undt brodts 
Ooeller Rodnleers Oo,” which can be translated as “the cheese 
and bread island or the red clay island. Presumably it was 
known by this name before the flaxen-haired engineer arrived 
in America, but the problem of the derivation of the term 
“cheese and bread’’ has long perplexed students of Delaware 
place names. It may just be coincident that near the city of 
Baltimore there is a little run called Bread and Cheese Branch 
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as early as 1697, and in New Jersey there is also a run bearing | 


the same name. One might hazard a guess that at or near 
these places someone actually ate a lunch of bread and cheese, 
commemorating his repast in the unusual place name. Dr. 
A. R. Dunlap of the University of Delaware offers a new 
theory, and this is the first time it has been published. He 
points out that in England the wood sorrel tree (oxalis aceto- 
sella) was known in the 17th century as “the cheese and bread 
tree.” He suggests that perhaps trees resembling this species 
may have been seen by explorers at the places now bearing 
the name “bread and cheese.” 

The name has clung tenaciously through the years, although 
lately the transposition “bread and cheese’”’ seems to be pre- 
ferred to ‘cheese and bread.” The island at Stanton was 
called by this name at the time of Dankers and Sluyter; it was 
still so called when land titles were confirmed during the 
Duke of York period; it persisted during the time when Simon 
Cranston built a boatyard along the edge of the tract border- 
ing White Clay Creek, and, as we have observed, it is still so 
called. The island has been in the hands of so many owners 
through the years that one loses oneself in a maze of records 
as he attempts to trace the deeds. Henry Seidel Canby claims 
that one of his relatives once owned the tract in bygone days. 

There are two farmhouses now standing on Bread and 
Cheese Island. One, a red-brick dwelling on the north end, 
is of early construction, dwarfed beside a huge barn. The 
second house, one the opposite end of the island, about a mile 
from the first, is a frame building. Both are occupied by 
farmers, and the island has produced rich yields of corn, wheat, 
barley, oats, and garden vegetables. 

Today the main tracks of the Pennsylvania Railroad (Phila- 
delphia to Washington) cross the island lengthwise, desecrating 
its soil with a gravel roadbed, wood ties, steel rails, and towers 
carrying trolley wires. The damage is more than esthetic 
inasmuch as a farm whose fields are divided by speeding elec- 
tric trains presents a practical problem in agriculture. Diffi- 
culty is obviously encountered in moving implements and 
horses back and forth across the tracks, with the result that 
the fields on one side are now growing wild in ragweed, golden 
rod, milk weed, and briars. A fine spring on the bluff over- 
looking White Clay Creek, formerly approached by a winding 
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path, is now so hidden in a tangle of berry bushes, weeds, 
young pin oaks, and beeches that it is almost impossible to 
find. 


One true tale has been recorded which is worthy of repeti- 
tion. Sometime before 1700, a Swede named Aaron Johnson 
owned Bread and Cheese Island—or part of it—where he built 
a homestead. The Swede made his will in 1701, bequeathing 
his property, real and personal, to his wife, but adding the 
unusual clause that after her death part of the tract should go 
to Old Swedes Church and another part of it to the church’s 
pastor, Erik Biorck. 

The Swede died childless in 1707, and in accordance with 
the terms of the will, his wife fell heir to the property. About 
this time Pastor Biorck announced that it was his intention 
to return to Sweden. The widow, therefore, promptly gave 
him 52 acres of land on Bread and Cheese Island which would 
otherwise have been his after her death. The pastor, in turn, 
sold the acreage to raise money needed to pay his debts. 

Enter the villain. His name was Edward Robinson, not 
a Swede, but nevertheless one of the wardens at Old Swedes 
Church. Robinson became very solicitous of the widow, and 
it was written by a contemporary that “he took the widow 
home to himself; he called her his mother, and she called him 
her son; and at the same time he persuaded her to change the 
will in his favor and exclude the church; also to exclude the 
other Church Warden from being an executor—all under the 
pretense that no one else would take care of her.” 

When the widow died, everyone was amazed to learn that 
she had willed all her belongings, including Bread and Cheese 
Island, to Edward Robinson. She had entirely disregarded 
the clause in her husband’s will regarding the church. The 
church members were up in arms, and Robinson was openly 
accused of duplicity. The members protested to Governor 
Keith who appointed three Justices to make an investigation, 
but under English law there was a question as to whether or 
not the church could legally enforce its claim. 

The Justices did not resolve the dispute, and later during 
the pastorate of Samuel Hesselius, the subject was reopened. 
The pastor urged his congregation te take legal action to gain 
their rights, but no one was willing to advance money to take 
the case to court. As a matter of fact, the congregation was 
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having the usual difficulty paying its preacher. A compro- 
mise was suggested. If Robinson would pay 15 English pounds 
to the church, the members would relinquish their claim to. 
Bread and Cheese Island. Robinson gave the sum, and on | 
January 30, 1725, the agreement was signed and witnessed. | 
It was a profitable negotiation for Robinson—the homestead 
was said to have been worth at least 700 pounds. 

Bread and Cheese Isiand, with its marshes, muskrats, and 
mosquitoes, is a good example of typical Christina country. 
The muskrat houses, seen by dozens, are conical structures 
built of reeds and grass, resembling small haycocks two or : 
three feet in diameter. Although the top of the house extends © 
above the water level, the animal reaches the entrance by | 
swimming beneath the surface. The houses, essentially winter ) 
dwellings, are usually destroyed by spring floods. A pair of : 
muskrats will breed two or three times each year, the female / 
producing from three to nine rats in each litter. They feed : 
on root stocks, pond lilies, pickerel weeds, reed grass, wild 
celery, cattail roots, and other marsh vegetation. They are | 
also fond of fresh vegetables, and a family of muskrats have | 
been known to raid cornfields and truck gardens. The prin- } 
cipal damage caused by the rats along the Christina results 
from their tunnelling, which frequently causes dikes and dams | 

{ 
i 
j 
; 
; 





to weaken and crumble. 


The muskrat is a member of the animal family Cricetidae, 
native rats and mice, and in appearance resembles a large 
sewer rat. Both male and female have two small pear-shaped 
glands behind their hind legs which secrete a musky fluid 
from which its name is derived. The animal’s hind feet are 
slightly webbed and set obliquely to the legs, permitting a 
swivellike motion when swimming. The tail, flattened side- 
wise and fringed with stiff hairs, is also useful in swimming. 
A timid, nervous, and secretive creature, the muskrat is a 
night prowler and does most of his feeding and breeding by 
the light of the moon. Although he is preyed upon by hawks, 
crows, owls, foxes, water moccasins, snapping turtles, and 
mink, Man is his chief enemy. Muskrat meat is edible, and 
is sold in quantity in the markets of Wilmington, but the | 
animal is primarily trapped for its fur. In some sections of { 
New Castle County, muskrat trapping has been carried on | 
extensively and profitably, and the former “Muskrat Queen 
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of Delaware” (Mrs. Catherine Fox) trapped 10,000 rats in a 
single season along the Delaware River. 

Among Christina farmers, muskrat trapping is a sideline, 
and many farmboys have made their spending money by 
trapping. The Delaware Assembly enacted a series of laws 
during the past years regulating trapping by restricting the 
capture of muskrats to certain seasons, outlawing the use of 
dogs, prohibiting the destruction of muskrat houses and the 
use of certain kinds of traps. Traps were formerly baited 
with apples and parsley, but the use of bait is now illegal, 
although that doesn’t prevent the trapper from rubbing bacon 
grease on his trap as a lure. The trap, which is set on the 
bank at a landing place, along a muskrat run, or even under 
water, is anchored to a metal rod with a long chain. When 
the trap snaps on the rat’s foot, he dives to escape, usually 
drowning in his struggle. If no chains were used, the rat 
would gnaw or twist off his foot. Once a trapper on None 
Such Creek, using a former type single-action trap, found a 
dismembered rat foot in his trap. Three days later he trapped 
a rat with a missing foot, the blood on the stump still fresh. 
The second trap had been set more than two miles from the 
first, which indicates that a muskrat can cover considerable 
territory in search of food even when wounded. 

Another trapper saw a tailless rat in the water. The rat 
was at a loss to control his movements. The observer con- 
cluded that the tail must be used as a rudder. A muskrat 
without a tail is apparently unable to steer himself. 

A trapper at Bread and Cheese Island saw a rat swimming 
in a continuous circle. He shot the animal and found that its 
right leg had been sheared off in a trap. The trapper con- 
cluded that when one of the oar-like feet is missing a rat is 
unable to swim in a straight line, but must swim in circles. 
Presumably the only solution would be for the rat to gnaw 
off the opposite front leg to bring his swimming stroke into 
balance. 

When the trapper skins a muskrat, he carefully removes the 
musk gland before it contaminates the flesh and renders it 
unsalable. He stretches the pelt on a “muskrat board” for 
three or four days before sending it to market. The pelts are 
sold direct to dealers in Wilmington or are mailed to proces- 
sors in Baltimore or Philadelphia. In 1909, muskrat pelts 
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were as low as 35 cents to 50 cents, later they skyrocketed to 
$4, and since 1933 have hovered between $1 and $3. When 
the botanist Peter Kalm visited Delaware, he noted that the 
price in 1748 ranged from sixpence to ninepence per pelt, and 
also that the musk bag was in demand as a moth preventive 
to be placed with clothes and blankets. 

Since 1940, Delaware’s annual production of muskrat pelts 
has ranged between 60,000 and 70,000 skins, not a large con- 
tribution when compared to the 4,000,000 muskrat pelts which 
sub-tropical Louisiana produces each year. Nevertheless, in 
terms of yield per acre of marsh, the Christina country pro- 
vides more than its share of pelts to make gloves, collars, 
capes, coats, and trimmings. 

Among the muskrat’s marsh neighbors are several species 
of turtles, among which the following have been collected: 
musk turtle, box turtle, snapping turtle, Eastern painted 
turtle, Muhlenberg’s turtle, and the dainty spotted turtle, 
smaller than a baby’s hand. There is also a variety of frogs 
including the cricket frog, chorus frog, green frog, spadefoot 
toad, and leopard frog whose blended calls can be heard afar 
on still summer nights. The turtles and frogs do no damage 
to man, but another occupant of the marshes, smaller than 
the others—the mosquito—is the Christina’s most unfriendly 
form of life. 

The egg, the larvae or wiggler, the pupae, and finally the 
adult mosquito all are formed in the marsh water or along 
its edges. The adult female, with her elongated proboscis used 
for piercing and blood-sucking, is more vicious than the male 
mosquito who lives on nectar and fruit juices, giving no offense 
to man or animal, except to father a host of cannibal daughters. 
No resident along the Christina from Wilmington to the head 
of the stream could live comfortably during the summer 
months unless he took means to protect himself against the 
onslaughts of the female mosquito. The usual method is by 
screening windows, doors, and porches; also a protection 
against house flies, deer flies, and stable flies, or by using in- 
secticidal sprays and repellents. 

Delawareans speak of their “marsh mosquitos” in a loose 
way as the Jerseyite refers to the “Jersey mosquito” without 
realizing that a great number of different species breed in the 
surrounding marshes. At least twenty-five different species 
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have been identified at Bread and Cheese Island, including the 
notorious Anopheles quadrimaculatus, the vector of malaria, 
and the Aedes agypti, carrier of the yellow fever. The latter 
blood-thirsty little lady, with the silvery lyre-shaped mark on 
her back, was the offender in the yellow fever epidemics that 
swept Philadelphia at the turn of the century. The period 
saw such an infestation of mosquitos that Peter Kalm wrote 


of being “so disfigured by little red spots and blisters that I | 


was almost ashamed to show myself.” 

At that time, however, men of science had not yet dis- 
covered the cause of the fever, but at least one physician, Dr. 
John Vaughan of Wilmington, was beginning to sense some 
connection between the disease and marshes and mosquitoes. 
“A lady from the marshy country near Christiana,” he wrote, 
“removed here and died with suspicious symptoms the fourth 
day of the disease.” Then he reported on the filthy condition 
of some of the houses in Wilmington, and the pools of water 
that had gathered in the cellars, and continued: “Myriads of 
mosquitoes infested the lower parts of the town from July 
until frost, having generally diffused themselves over the Bor- 
ough in September.” 

Today, due to combative methods and hygienic practises, 
malaria and yellow fever are rare in Delaware, yet the 
mosquito is still a pest, and in the marshes live mosquito- 
descendants from the generation whose bites caused the epi- 
demics of yesterday. 
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FOLLY WOODS AND MIDDLEBORO 
Chapter 14 


BETWEEN Richardson Park and Newport, the turnpike from 
Wilmington formerly passed through a deep, shadowy thicket 
extending down to the mosquito-infested marshes along the 
river shore. Called Folly Woods, it was known as a place of 
mystery to both the local people and the farmers and wag- 
goners who came to trade at Newport. Most of them felt a 
strange, unexplainable fear as they approached the woods, 
where, even by daylight, the trees excluded the sunlight and 
held the road in shadow. Although no authentic instances 
of murder or rape have been recorded, apparently evil deeds 
must have taken place in the past to give the woads its bad 
reputation. 

Folly Woods was not considered a wholesome place for chil- 
dren either by day or night, and one of the first warnings 
parents gave their daughters was to ‘“‘keep out of the woods.” 
Not only was the woods itself taboo, but no unaccompanied 
female, old or young, would think of traveling along this 
stretch of the toll road after sundown. Brave men riding 
between Wilmington and Newport after dusk would lash their 
horses into a gallop as they clattered over the tree-darkened 
stretch of highway. No one knew what it was about the 
woods that engendered such fears. There were stories that a 
woman’s cry could be heard echoing among the ghostly syca- 
mores, and of wraiths that drifted through the rustling leaves 
by moonlight. Tales were told of witches and vampire bats 
that swooped down at the stroke of midnight to cast spells on 
those who ventured alone on the road. Some people swore 
they had seen blood stains on the mossy path. But the greatest 
fears seem to have arisen from the belief that robbers and 
fugitives from justice had their hideouts in the isolated silence 
of Folly Woods. From time to time gypsy bands camped in 
the woods and this did not enhance its reputation. 

One October night many years ago, a farmer and his sister 
who lived on Middleboro Road decided to drive to Newport 
to pay their taxes. As he hitched up the horse to the 
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buggy, a mist had begun to gather over the river and marshes. 
By the time they reached the pike, the fog was settling in the 
trees with the damp, lingering heaviness of Christina fogs. 
The woods, seemingly impenetrable in the darkness, closed 
in on both sides, and the boughs made a roof over their heads. 
The only sound was the muffled thud of the horse’s hoofs on 
the road and the distant croak of frogs. Suddenly a figure 
loomed up out of the darkness in the middle of the road, sil- 
houetted against the rise of Indian Hill. The tricks that fog 
plays with men’s eyes gave the figure the proportions of a 
giant. The specter raised his hand as if to halt the vehicle. 
Sweat broke out on the farmer’s forehead as he brought the 
whip down on the horse’s rump, and the animal whinnied in 
pain, almost leaping out of the shafts. The farmer’s sister 
was speechless with fear. She grabbed her brother’s arm 
with a cold, clammy hand. The figure on the road disappeared 
as though it had melted away in the fog as the vehicle sped 
past. The farmer continued to whip the horse until he and his 
sister were well within the safety of the streets of Newport 
where the square kerosene lamps lighted their way. There 
they were told by the tax collector, to whom they related their 
experience, that a crazed colored man had fled into the woods 
earlier in the day, and he was doubtless the ghost they had 
seen. The sister, who told me the story, said that the ride back 
to the farm was the worst one she had ever experienced, even 
though her brother had armed himself with a heavy stick. 
They were not molested nor did the apparition appear again. 
But stories like this repeated in the neighborhood and ex- 
aggerated as they were passed along contributed to the ill 
repute of Folly Woods. 

. There have also been rumors of buried treasure, and one 
persistent prospector came regularly each Sunday over a period 
of several months to dig for gold in the woods in defiance of 
the evil spirits. He is supposed to have come into possession 
of a treasure map made by the pirate Blackbeard who once 
raided the shipping lanes in Delaware Bay. Another enthu- 
- siastic treasure hunter spent many hours probing in the black 
earth with pick and shovel for stolen silver allegedly cached 
under a white oak by the highwayman Sandy Flash. Whether 
these treasure hunts were successful remains unknown. If 
the diggers did not find any treasures they were discreet 
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enough to hold their tongues to avoid the ridicule of their 
fellowmen. If, on the other hand, their quests were produc- 
tive of gold or silver they remained silent lest someone step 
forward to claim the stolen goods or compete with them to 
find more of the treasure. 

It was inevitable that Folly Woods would give way to mod- 
ern expansion, and the suburban house construction in Dela- 
ware began to encroach upon the woods in the 1930’s. That 
part of the woods lying to the right of the pike was cleared out 
to make way for new residences, a high school, church, and 
movie theater. (During the alterations, the dwelling house on 
the Latimer property, then occupied by the Gregg family, was 
torn down.) Thus a curtain was lifted from one side of the 
road, denuding it of at least half of its terrors. Many stately 
trees were blasted out with dynamite, and the lumber offered 
free of charge to anyone who would haul it away. The woods 
on the opposite side of the road, stretching from the thorough- 
fare to the river, remained intact. The speeding automobiles, 
which had replaced horse-drawn vehicles, passed along the 
road at night, their powerful headlights making the site ex- 
tremely unattractive for ghosts and evil spirits. The new 
generation in Newport and Richardson Park became indifferent 
to old wives’ tales about the woods. 

As I write, some 27 acres of the remaining woods have been 


converted into building lots, and dozens of new homes are 


being erected and streets laid out. The present contractor, 
unlike his predecessor who dynamited or chopped down the 
trees, has removed only those trees necessary to allow for the 
house foundations, leaving the others standing. The result is 
a residential community known as Forest Brook Glen, set in 
the woods where earlier Delawareans feared to tread. About 
one-fourth of the original Folly Woods remains untouched by 
axe, but practically all of its quondam mysteries have been 
whittled away. Even Dead Horse Lane, once an eerie wagon 
track over which dead horses were hauled after dark to the 
marshes, has taken on an air of respectability. It has been 
repaved and the new residents use it as a public avenue. 
Folly Woods has long had its hermit, but the poor fellow, 
who formerly had an entire forest to himself, is now beset by 
uninvited neighbors who have come to occupy the new homes 
- built in his kingdom. Helpless to stem the tide of advancing 
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civilization, he has become one of many members of a new 
sylvan society. He is a man of small stature, slightly stooped, 
and he wears a long, yellowish beard that hangs down over his 
chest. He lives in a frame shanty deep in the woods which 
few had seen a few years ago. Almost every morning in good 
weather he hauls firewood or old newspapers and magazines 
down the main pike to Wilmington in a rickety two-wheeled 
hand cart. His true name is his own secret although the 
schoolchildren call him ‘Scrap Iron Pete.’’ Some say he was 
disappointed in a love affair and took to the woods ten or 
twenty years ago and has remained there ever since. No one 
can remember exactly when he first appeared or a time when 
he was not there. One of the few men who has a speaking 
acquaintance with the recluse tells me that his home was 
originally in the hills of West Virginia where his family owned 
extensive farm properties. At the death of his father, he and 
his sister fell heir to the estate. The sister refused to give him 
his just share and ill feelings developed between them. Deeply 
hurt, he left home never to return. He worked for a while as 
a deckhand on a boat in Chesapeake Bay, and finally wandered 
to Delaware where he settled down to live alone in Folly 
Woods. The reputation which the woods had as an harbinger 
of evil things was assurance that he would not be molested. 

Originally there were several springs in Folly Woods which 
fed into little runs trickling down to the Christina. When the 
railroad tracks were laid—between the edge of the woods and 
the bank of the river—a high embankment was thrown up as a 
bedding for the tracks. This embankment blocked the natural 
outlets for the runs, and in time a fresh water pond was 
formed. During the fishing season the perimiter of the pond 
is lined with fishermen, both young and old, angling for pike, 
bass, catfish, sunfish, and eels. During the winter the pond 
freezes over and attracts skaters from miles around. 


At Folly Woods, the Middleboro Road turns off at a right 
angle from the Newport Pike and runs all the way down to the 
Christina. The first house on the south side of the road, 
visible from the Newport Pike, is the Latimer homestead called 
“Woodstock,” now occupied by James Latimer Banning, who 
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inherited both the house and Folly Woods from his second 

cousin, Miss Mary Latimer. It is a red-brick dwelling, built 
in two sections—an earlier house is used as the wing of the 
larger and more recent building. The original house probably 
dates between 1700 and 1750 while the newer section is said 
to have been erected about fifty years later. A balustraded 
captain’s walk on the roof of the house was utilized by the 
first owners to watch the ships on the Delaware and Christina. 
The interior woodwork, floors, panelling, and heavy doors are 
all original as are most of the hinges, door knobs, and locks, 
some of the latter bearing the seal of English manufacturers. 
Modernized to the extent of giving its occupants the benefit of 
efficient heat, light, and sanitary facilities, ““Woodstock” is a 
striking example of a Delaware Colonial home, well cared for, 
and equipped with furniture in keeping with the mood of the 
house. 

The story of the Latimer House, Folly Woods, and Middle- 
boro Road takes us back many years for its genesis. Middle- 
burgh was a village in Amsterdam, and the name was given by 
the Dutch settlers to one of their villages on Long Island. The 
name was transferred to the Christina country, and in 1684 
a tract of 455 acres called ‘“Middleburgh” was surveyed for 
Broer Sinnexsen. A landing place on the tract provided access 
to the Christina, and the road leading down to a quay and a 
bog called the “Middleburgh Marsh” was named after the 
tract, but was later contracted to Middleboro. 

The original name was variously spelled, e.g., Middleborg, 
Middleburg, Middelburgh, etc. John Richardson acquired 
some of this property in a purchase from Lagrange in 1687 
(Lagrange having previously purchased Sinnexsen’s lands) 
and the remainder in a later purchase from Conrad Constan- 
tine. After John Richardson’s death in 1710 his son John Jr. 
fell heir to the vast estate. Following his marriage to Ann 
Ashton, John settled on his father’s former property and 
erected a dwelling house on the slope above the river, off 
Middleboro Road. John had a family of twelve children, four 
boys and eight girls. He was a resourceful businessman with 
his Quaker eye on the opportunities offered in trading, and 
with the help of his sons, Joseph, Robert, Richard, and John, 
he constructed wharves and storehouses at the landing place 
where Middleboro Road met the river. He was soon engaged 
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in the foreign trade, especially with the West Indies, where he 
found a ready market for grain, lumber and flour. He owned 
two brigantines, the Sally and Fox, and a sloop, the Lark. 
John Richardson hoped and believed that a town would come 
into being at Middleburgh, but his dreams never came true. 
Wilmington and Newport grew in importance as shipping 
centers, primarily because of their more convenient locations 
on the terminus of roads leading to the rich farming country, 
and Middleburgh could not compete. 

Some historians have attributed the name “Folly Woods” 
to John Latimer whose alleged folly was in trying to establish 
a town at Middleburgh, but there is nothing to support this 
contention. If there were any folly, it was John Richardson’s 
who preceded Latimer. There is a tradition in the Richardson 
family that John’s son Joseph wanted to leave Middleburgh 
and settle in Philadelphia, but his father objected, pleading 
with the young man to rernain with him in the shipping busi- 
ness in Delaware. Joseph was an expert seaman, and he made 
frequent voyages as master of his father’s ships. While he 
was absent on a voyage carrying a cargo to the West Indies, 
his father hoped to surprise his son by building a house for 
him at Snug Harbor about half a mile up the river in the 
direction of Newport. Upon Joseph’s return, he declined to 
live in the house, which he said was merely a stratagem to 
keep him in Delaware. He moved to Philadelphia without 
having ever occupied the new house. The house is then sup- 
posed to have become known as “‘Richardson’s Folly” or “Folly 
House” from whence the woods derived its name. The term 
“folly” was usually applied to a building or house rather than 
a place, which gives credence to this account. The “Folly 
House’”’ was later rented to tenants, but it was destroyed many 
years after when the tracks of the Pennsylvania Railroad were 
laid. Joseph, incidentally, became a succesful merchant in 
Philadelphia and acquired a small fortune in his own right, 
and also fell heir to his father’s properties in the town of New 
Castle after the old gentleman’s death. 

All of John Richardson’s children appear to have made 
good marriages and to have become worthy citizens. For 
example, Robert married Sarah Shipley, daughter of the 
founder of Wilmington; Richard married Sarah Tatnall, grand- 
daughter of the patriot miller; Susanna married Peter Bayard; 
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Sarah married Dr. John Finney; Ann married Colonel William 
Armstrong; and Jane became the wife of Dr. John McKinly, 
the first governor of Delaware. The blood of John Richard- 
son runs in the veins of hundreds of Delawareans and Pennsyl- 
vanians who are descended from these marriages. 

When John Richardson died in 1755 at the age of 76, he had 
amassed a sizeable fortune and won recognition as a member 
of the Delaware Assembly and as a judge and justice of the 
peace. A leading member of the Society of Friends, he had 
opened the doors of his home for meetings before regular 
meeting houses had been erected in the county. He owned 
at the time of his death 600 to 800 acres of farmland and 
woods, no less than a dozen residences, wharves, storehouses, 
a gristmill, and had some $80,000 to $100,000 in cash or secur- 
ities—a sum that represented a far greater fortune than an 
equivalent amount today. 

John’s son, Richard, inherited from his father the mill prop- 
erty on Andries the Finn’s Creek, later called Richardson’s 
Mill Run, and was the founder of Richardson Park. Another 
son, Robert, was bequeathed, according to his father’s will, 
“all that land and building, wharf, and storehouses where 
Edward Carter at present dwells called Safe Harbor, meaning 
all that said tract and that called Powell Point, all containing 
about 300 acres be it more or less, excepting what is hereafter 
reserved for my son Richard and privilege of wood for my 
daughters. And I also give and devise to him my present 
dwelling house and land, being about 35 acres, as also three 
pieces of marsh or medow land, one piece containing about 13 
acres which I bought of Peter Poulson, what lays right over 
Christiana Creek, against the aforesaid marsh, as also 15 acres 
of marsh below Double Sprout and Christiana Creek, as also 
the marsh called Drain Marsh by the orchard and home place.” 

After writing this will in which he named his son, Robert, 
heir to the homestead, John was blessed with a grandson and 
namesake, born to Robert. He promptly added a codicil to his 
will naming the infant John as the ultimate heir to the plan- 
tation when he reached the age of 21. 

Robert Richardson occupied the family manse after his 
father’s death. When Robert died in 1761 his son, John, 
assumed ownership as provided by the will. John resided 
there until his death in 1800, one of the most eligible bachelors 
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in Delaware. Since John left no heirs, the house and property 
went to his sister, Ann, who had married Dr. Henry Latimer. 
When. Ann died, her son, Henry Latimer, Jr., inherited the 
Richardson property as well as the Latimer estate. The 
legacies of both families were brought together under the con- 
trol of an heir bearing the Latimer name. 

The Richardson homestead is no longer standing, although 
Henry Latimer lived in it before he moved to “Woodstock.” 
Later in life he inherited the mansion ‘‘Latimeria’” willed to 
him by his brother, John, described in the previous chapter. 
All of these properties fell into the possession of Henry’s 
spinster daughter, Mary Latimer, who was born at ‘‘Wood- 
stock.” Miss Mary was known as an aristocratic lady of the 
old school, a grand dame whose wealth set her apart from her 
middle-class neighbors. She was very generous and her un- 
publicized charities endeared her to many. Those who received 
financial help from her were cautioned that they must not 
talk of what she had done. There was a boy in a poor family 
who lost a leg in an accident, and who owed his artificial limb 
to a cash donation from Miss Mary. Then there was a public 
school baseball team who wore uniforms she had purchased for 
them. She contributed funds to renovate an aged school 
building, and to help churches with their building funds. She 
seldom turned away anyone with a worthy cause who came 
to her for help. Once a minister, whom she did not like, called 
for an annual donation. She opened the door wide enough to 
push a $10 bill into his hand and closed it without a word. 

Although Miss Mary lived in ‘‘Latimeria” she had such a 
deep, sentimental feeling for the ‘‘Woodstock” home of her 
childhood that she would not sell it nor rent it. The doors 
were locked and the windows shuttered, and the furnishings 
allowed to remain intact. In the spring and fall Miss Mary’s 
coachman was sent to the house with other household servants, 
and they swept, dusted, washed, and even polished the silver. 
This routine was followed as long as Miss Mary lived. The 
house remained unoccupied; a story grew that it was haunted. 
Its proximity to Folly Woods provided the eerie environment 
that gave credence to the ghost stories. Those who lived on 
Middleboro Road, and knew the story of the house, said that 
Henry Latimer’s ghost stalked its halls seeking in vain for his 
descendants. After Miss Mary’s death, Mr. Banning came 
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into possession of the house, but he found that all the furnish- 
ings had mysteriously been removed. He swept out the cob- 
webs and accumulated dirt, and repaired the house and re- 
furnished it in elegant style. For the present, at least, the 
old ghost has gone into hiding. 

The shipping boom at Middleburgh inspired by the Richard- 
sons lasted only a short time and was eclipsed by the growth 
of trade at Newport, Christiana Bridge, and Wilmington, with 
the better facilities they offered the traveler and trader. 
Damp rot settled in the wharves that John Richardson had 
built, and the river played a dirge as it lapped mournfully 
against the mildewed timbers of the piers. It seemed that 
only a miracle could resurrect Middleboro Road from the dead. 

One spring day in 1854, three du Pont powder wagons, con- 
taining in all 450 kegs of powder, came rumbling into Wil- 
mington on their way from the Brandywine Mills to the ship- 
ping piers on the Delaware River. Nobody ever knew the 
exact cause, but suddenly the earth shook with a terrific ex- 
plosion, and in one blast the kegs, wagons, horses, drivers, and 
two passersby were blown to bits. Following the tragedy, a 
law was passed forbidding transportation of powder through 
the city. This poised a problem to the company, for coastwise 
steamers carried the bulk of the powder destined for New 
York and New England, and the powder had to be hauled by 
wagon team from its source of manufacture to the magazines 
on the Delaware shore. There it was loaded on small boats 
and rowed to the ships off-shore. A route had been opened 
from the powder mills to the magazine at Edgemoor on the 
Delaware, which swept around the northern limits of the 
town, avoiding the public streets. An auxiliary route was also 
needed, and the company decided to build a wharf along the 
Christina and reach it by making a wide circle around the 
southern border of the city, also keeping a safe distance from 
the city streets. 

Two of the original E. I. du Pont’s sons were then the 
dominating figures in the company: Henry, who had been grad- 
uated from West Point and had seen army service in the 
Creek Indian country, but who had resigned his commission 
to enter the company; and his younger brother, Alexis, who 
had left school at eighteen to work in the mill. Of the two, | 
Henry was the stronger character. Vigorous, robust, and yet 
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thrifty and conservative, Henry wielded an iron hand in the 
powder business as he did in his other two main interests, 


_ politics and farming. 


‘One day Henry hitched up his favorite bay gelding, climbed 
into the buggy which was never curtained rain or shine, in- 
stinctively felt for the trowel that he always carried to uproot 
any weed that had taken root in his trim fields, and went on a 
tour up the Christina to seek a prospective shipping point. 
His beard, great coat, and stove-pipe hat were as well known 
to the country folk as the Henry Clay cigar that perenially 
cast its shadow over his bearded chin. As he drove down 
Middleboro Road, the farmers no doubt rested on their plow 
handles to watch him go past, wondering what brought the 
general so far from the powder mill. 

Upon his return to the little office, we can imagine that 
Henry du Pont sat down at the desk which he did not permit 
to be moved in four decades and lighted the three candles 
that his thrift permitted. Then, with one of his favorite grey- 
hounds lying at his feet, he penned a memorandum with his 
goose quill which he used long after steel pens were in vogue. 
The result of his memorandum was the purchase on August 
17, 1854, of about 10 acres of land at Middleburgh from J. P. 
Hilyard. The following year, the company made an additional 
purchase of 121% acres from John W. Tatum. According to 
entries in the company ledger, the total cost of building the 
“wharf at Christine’ was $6,385.69. After the wharf was 
built, Henry ordered that the road leading from the powder 
mill to the river be paved with crushed stone, and kept in 
good repair by his workmen. As a consequence it became 
known as the DuPont Road, as the improved road today is 
still called, although the du Ponts no longer have any jurisdic- 
tion over it. This road cut diagonally from the Lower Yards 
on the Brandywine across the countryside, bisecting the New- 
port Pike in Richardson Park, and continuing up Red Hill 
until it intersected with Middleboro Road at Swedes’ Hill. 
There it turned sharply down the slope to the river. At the 
foot of Middleboro Road, a short stretch of corduroy was made 
by laying hemlock logs. 

The powder was hauled in canvas-covered wagons, pulled 
by six-mule teams from the Lower Yard and Upper Yard of 
the DuPont Mills. At Middleburgh, the wagons were backed 
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up on the wharves against the sides of the waiting ships, and 
the kegs of powder lifted into the hatches by the drivers and 
ships’ crews. The two-masted schooner Margaret Plater, 
commanded by Captain William Blizzard, the one-masted sloop 
Dunwoodie, commanded by Captain Alva Hilyard, were owned 
by the company, and another sloop, the Ann, was partially 
owned. Canal boats which brought coal to Wilmington from 
the Susquehanna region often returned with a load of powder 
carried aboard at Middleburgh. The incoming vessels also 
brought cargoes of saltpeter, the chief component of sporting 
and blasting powder; and wood and coal were also imported. 

One of the company’s advertising brochures said: 

“The firm have two shipping points — one on the river 
Delaware with magazines and a wharf at which large vessels 
can lie; the other on the Christiana Creek, with ample wharf- 
age for coasters, and for landing coal, wood, etc.” 

John W. Macklem, whose employment with Du Pont dates 
to 1881 when he became an office boy to “Mr. Henry,” has a 
clear recollection of the old wharf, known as Du Pont Landing. 
His father was one of the teamsters who hauled powder to 
the wharf, and as a boy Mr. Macklem often rode with his 
father. Six wagons traveled back and forth to Middleburgh, 
making two trips a day, each wagon carrying 225 kegs of 
powder. The kegs weighed 25 pounds each. The drivers, 
who were paid $42 a month and given a house and garden rent 
free, lived in a little community called Waggoners’ Row near 
the Upper Yard on the Brandywine. Early in the morning, 
the drivers hitched up their mules and loaded their wagons, 
packing the kegs in hay and straw to protect them from un- 
necessary jolting as the wheels clattered along the stone road. 
The company sent its workmen regularly to clean the Middle- 
burgh marshes, raking off the marsh grass in the fall, using 
it as packing for the powder kegs, and also as bedding for the 
mules. The wagons were not true Conestogas inasmuch as 
they were custom-made to carry the kegs of powder and had 
flat beds instead of the cradled beds of the wagons used for 
hauling grain. 

There was no seat on the powder wagon; the driver rode 
astride the first mule (next to the wagon) on the left side, 
which was the only animal wearing a saddle. He wielded a 
long whip over the backs of the others, whose long ears 
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twitched at the flies as they sweated under their heavy loads. 
_ When the wagons descended a hill, the teamster dismounted 
from his saddle mule while the wagon was still in motion, and 
applied the lock bar which extended from the rear of the 
wagon to brake the wheels. Then he mounted again, without 
bringing the team to a halt. The lead mule, like the famous 
dun-colored animal named Sally, first driven by Mr. Macklem’s 
father, was the strength of the team, and often showed almost 
human intelligence in guiding the movements of the others. 

The expansion of the railroads gave du Pont an improved 
method of transporting powder and importing raw materials, 
and the trade at Middleburgh was again outmoded. In 1903 
the company sold the property at DuPont Landing to the 
Brandywine Realty Company. As if to add insult to injury, 
the main railroad lines were laid across the old wagon road, 
completely severing it from the river by glistening steel tracks. 
Today as one drives down Middleboro Road he comes to an 
abrupt stop at the embankment on which the tracks are laid. 
There the road dead ends. On the opposite side of the tracks, 
the bed of the old powder road can still be seen, although the 
wharves have been entirely obliterated. Railroad tracks, sig- 

nal towers, sidings, and spurs cover up all clues of the river 
* commerce of the last century. 

A forlorn architectural ruin stands on the river bank, and 
to all appearances it was once a fine dwelling house. Only the 
two end brick walls remain, one of which contains a built-in 
chimney and open fireplace. In the side of the chimney, 
alongside the fireplace, is a second aperture, the last of the 
Dutch oven where the occupants baked their bread and cakes. 
There was formerly a stone in the wall inscribed with the 
building date 1739, but like the floors and roof, it, too, has 
disappeared. ‘The house is known to the old-timers as the 
Bramble Farm, but no one can shed any light on its origins. 
It is the kind of dwelling that one would have expected John 
Richardson to build for a son or daughter, and it is built in the 
style of his time. 

The foundation scars of another house can be seen on the 
opposite side of the railroads tracks which, until it was razed 
a few years ago, was used by the railroad as a comissary. 
There is reason to believe that this may have been the original 
John Richardson house, although tradition says it was also 
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used as an inn at one time. It was occupied in 1868 by J. B. 
Stidham, and on the slope of the hill above the house several 
members of this family were buried in unmarked graves. 
Still another old house, in good condition, stands at the corner 
of Du Pont Road and Middleboro Road, now occupied by the 
Hawke family. A pebbled or stuccoed exterior covers the 
original bricks, and close inspection reveals that the house is 
in two sections. The older section is supposed to have been 
built in 1742 and is said to have been used as an inn. The 
newer part was built in 1854 by Jacob Lynam, who purchased 
the house and extensive farm on which it stood. 

These are all that remain in memory of the river trading 
days at Middleburgh. 
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Chapter 15 
FACT AND FICTION 


“HE WON’T come up ’til his gall busts,” the old man said as 
he spat a mouthful of tobacco juice over the iron railing against 
which we were leaning. We were on the bridge at Newport 
and below us the Christina swirled, frothed and raced along 
with a fury out of keeping with its usual pace. The time was 
a February morning, and the wind that blustered the water 
brought cold blasts full in our faces. The day before, four 
boys had launched a skiff into the river, and when they 
reached mid-stream the boat was caught in the current and 
soon they had lost control. <A blast of wind sweeping from 
the western bank stabbed at the water, catching the skiff 
broadsides. It spun, arose on a wave, and turned over, spew- 
ing the four boys into the stream. Two of the stronger boys 
fought the icy current and finally reached the shore exhausted. 
The other two tried to cling to the upturned boat with frozen 
fingers, but the weight of their water-logged clothing was too 
much. They disappeared as the water closed over their white 
faces. The two whose lives had been spared brought help, 
but it was too jate. One of the bodies was recovered, but life 
was gone. Coast guardsmen, summoned from the Delaware, 
were still at work dredging the stream for the missing body 
of the fourth boy, and the old man and I stood on the bridge 
above them. 

“What does his gall have to do with it?” I asked the old man. 

He gave me the kind of look usually reserved for small 
children who ask foolish questions, as the lump of tobacco 
in his left cheek moved like a living thing over to the opposite 
side of his face. 

“When a person drowns he goes right smack down to the 
bottom of the river,” he said. “If he ain’t caught on a grapple 
‘hook like them below are using he will stay on the bottom for 
at least nine days. Then his gall busts.” 

“What happens then?” 
| “Then his body comes onto the top of the water. Your gall 

is what keeps you in balance. When it busts you go up. If it 
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wasn’t for your gall you’d fly around in the air like a turkey 
buzzard.” 

“What happens to the body when it comes to the top of 
the water,” I asked. 

“It begins to float away and can go in any direction. The 
body don’t ever want to stay where it was drownded. A dead 
man always floats with his face down, you know. A drownded 
woman always floats with her face up. I don’t know why that 
is, but I’ve seen it myself many times right here in the old 
Christeen.”’ 

“Have many people been drowned in the river?” 

“More when I was a young fellow than today. I guess there 
have been a hundred odd or maybe lots more. This little old 
crick looks harmless enough but she’s a bad one in weather 
like this. When I was young we used to help the cops dredge 
for corpses. I remember one time searching for the body of 
an Irish kid who drownded in the river near Minquadale. 
After a couple of days passed his cld man offered $50 for 
finding the body so that they could give it a decent mick 
burial with candles and everything. There must of been 
twenty people out in skiffs with hooks and long sticks hunt- 
ing for the corpse so they could get the reward. One fellow 
from Richardson Park had a garden rake fastened to the end 
of a long clothes pole, but no one had any luck.” 

“What was the matter?” 

“Drownded people do queer things like hiding when they 
think someone is looking for them. Sometimes they float to 
the shore and hide along the bank or else they fioat in the 
cattails on the marshes where no one can see them. But we 
found the Irish kid all right. Me and another fellow named 
Bill Jackson from Browntown. He was down past the Third 
Street Bridge just floating around like I told you with his face 
down. That was two weeks after he was drownded and he 
was all blowed up like a toad.” 

“Did you get the reward?” 

“Sure did, and Bill and me got ourselves some licker and we 
had ourselves a real party down at the Coast. You know 
where that was?” 

I nodded, having heard before of the once-famous Wilming- 
ton red-light district on Front Street which the vice squads 
eventually cleaned out. 
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“I sure was an ornery kid,” the old man said as he rubbed 
the back of his hand across his tobacco-stained mouth and 
snickered like a schoolgirl at his recollections of the one big 
party of his life. ; 

“Do you think they’ll find the boy today,” I said, pointing 
to the boat below which was still circling in the river. 

“Not a chance unless a porpoise shows up to help them, and 
that ain’t likely since there ain’t no fish there but carp,” he 
replied. “They ain’t had enough experience in this crick. 
That kid’s body might be ten miles away by now. They ought 
to be up at Churchman’s Bridge. I got an idea the tide carried 
him up the crick.”’ 

“What does a porpoise have to do with it,” I said. ‘I never 
heard of a porpoise helping anybody.” 

The wad of tobacco made a circuitous route back to the left 
cheek. 

“Porpoises don’t like drownded corpses no how, and if it 
comes across one in the water it pushes it ashore with its nose. 
I’ve seen it happen many a time in my younger days. Ive 
heard tell once of a porpoise pushing a drownded sailor’s 
corpse all the way from New Castle up to the Third Street 
Bridge.” 

I continued watching the dredgers for ten or fifteen minutes 
longer, and it looked as though the old man was right about 
their not finding the body. I was chilled to the bone, and my 
teeth were chattering. I said good-bye to the old man and 
went on my way. 

About a month later I read in the Wilmington paper that 
the boy’s body had at last been found, although by then the 
coast guardsmen had given up the quest. The body was found 
by three schoolboys who were fishing when they should have 
been at school. It was floating in the water near a clump of 
cattails—face down. And the old man’s prediction was right— 
the boys were fishing under Churchman’s Bridge. 


* * * & ap 5 


The Christina had its gayest moments between 1874 and 
1880 when, in the aftermath of the Civil War, water games 
grew in popularity. Tub Racing, a sport too perilous for any 
but the smaller streams, was the most novel of the aquatic 
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games. Contestants navigated wood wash tubs, blatantly 
painted with red and yellow stripes and lettered with a name 
selected by the owner. A memorable race on the Christina 
was between the tubs Tom Collins, Blue Dick, Nellie, Sartoris, 
and Neversink. The course was from the east bank of the 
stream directly across to the west bank just above the Third 
Street Bridge. The prize was a high silk hat. 

Widely publicized in advance, the race attracted spectators 
from all parts of Delaware. The contestants stepped gingerly 
into their tubs, doubled themselves up to fit. The boney knees 
of those with long legs protruded from the tubs like twin 
masts. Assistants gave each tub a start at the sound of the 
gun. From then on each contestant propelled his craft with a 
‘miniature oar. Inexpert use of the oar caused the tub to 
revolve crazily, bringing shrieks of laughter from the spec- 
tators on the bridge and gathered along both shores. One 
oarsman threw his weight too far forward in an effort to 
improve his stroke, and there was a tangle of tub, oar, arms, 
and legs as the tub capsized. The crowd applauded as he swam 
ashore, his stylish handle-bar moustache dripping water. 

Two other tubs collided in midstream and capsized. Another, 
due to monkeyshines by the navigator, filled with water, and 
disgraced her name, Neversink, by plummeting to the bottom. 
During these incidents, the oarsman of the Blue Dick looked 
neither left nor right, but holding his eye on the opposite bank 
paddled slowly but surely toward the goal. He was an easy 
winner, making the crossing in 14 minutes flat. Eager hands 
lifted him ashore, and he was crowned with the silk hat. His 
friends raised him on their shoulders and carried him across 
the bridge singing and cheering. 

This was only one of many tub races held in the river. 
Upstream, some of the country boys were soon imitating the 
city tubbers, and a White Clay Creek Tub Navy was organ- 
ized to compete with the Christina teams. The White Clay 
Creek boys issued a standing challenge to race anybody, any- 
where, anytime. 

When tub racing died out, it was followed by the “Christina 
Navy,’ now gone and forgotten. It was the brainchild of two 
Wilmington men who organized the “navy” during their early 
twenties. The enterprise consisted of racing and boating on 
the Christina, and in staging annual regattas with tourna- 
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ments, jousts, floats, and other water games which gave thrills 
not only to the participants but to the large audiences that 
attended the festivities. A neighboring group of Philadelphia 
sportsmen who called themselves the ‘Schuylkill Navy” fre- 
quently came down to Wilmington to participate in the re- 
gattas, and the “Christina Navy” made a number of return 
engagements to the Schuylkill. 

The pride and joy of the “Christina Navy” were their three 
gig crews composed cf five men each, all wearing identical 


blue rowing togs. The race between the three gigs was the © 


crowning event of every outing. The crews were known as 
the Pioneers, Undines, and Bachelors, and these names were 
inscribed on the sides of the gigs. A fourth, the Crescent, 
also participated in some of the races. The usual racing 
course was from the Third Street Bridge up to the mouth of 
Richardson’s Mill Run and back, a run of 5 or 6 miles which 
put a real strain on the men pulling the heavy oars. The 
winning crew was awarded a championship flag which they 
held until the next race. 

One of the most exciting gig races was run on a course from 
the Third Street Bridge to the Walton and Whann wharf and 
back, a distance of three miles. Near the finish line the 
Undine and Bachelor, tying in the lead position, fouled each 
other. The Pioneer, taking advantage of their predicament, 
forged ahead and finished first, having made the run in 23 
minutes. The judges ruled that the race had to be run over. 
This was done some weeks later at which time the Undine’s 
crew captured the championship pennant. 

The Wilmington Daily Commercial carried eye-witness 
stories in its news columns of these and other regattas and 
races held during the days when the aquatic fad was capti- 
vating both young and old. Water sports proved to be short- 
lived, and gradually died out as baseball, cricket, tennis, and 
other sports supplanted the oar and sail. 

Around the turn of the present century, an interest in water 
sports was reawakened, and a canoe club was organized in 
New Castle County. The earliest members were Clawson 
Hammitt, the artist; Dr. Thomas Logan, an optometrist; 
Stephen Singleton, an interior decorator; Herbert Betts; 
Charles Eastman; Dr. Julian Adair; Dr. Charles Jefferis; 
Leonard Crosby; Archibald Crozier; and other young business 
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and professional men who took to canoing as the modern 
executive does to the golf course. The members of the club 
purchased the old J. P. Hilyard brick house on the riverbank 
at Newport for use as a canoe house, and they also purchased 
a smaller storage house near Wilmington. The club’s activ- 
ities centered around the deep, placid Christina, because the 
rocky, rushing Brandywine was as unfit for canoes as it was 
for the commercial sailing vessels in the era of the grain and 
flour traffic. | 

The club published what its pun-loving editor called a “Tide 
Table” which was consulted weeks ahead by the members so 
that they could take advantage of the incoming tide when 
paddling up the river. The canoeists would leave Wilmington 
early on a Sunday morning, traveling in parties, and the young 
men learned that a day on the river was an ideal way to enter- 
tain their young lady friends. Nothing could surpass the 
romance of gliding up the river past the quiet marshes and 
through the scenic woodlands with one’s sweetheart, dressed 
stylishly in middy blouse and skirt, sitting opposite him. 
Wagers were made on which of the canoes would arrive first 
at the clubhouse in Newport. The red, blue, and yellow 
canoes made an attractive picture as they moved up the 
stream, paddles dipping rhythmically in and out of the water. 

The highlight of the canoeing season was the annual re- 
gatta held on Labor Day at Smalley’s Dam. There on a large 
lake formed in the stream, there were tilting contests between 
canoeists, followed by sinking contests, the standing gunwale 
race, and heats across and around the lake. 

At night, to add the finishing touches to a glorious day, there 
was a parade of canoes around the lake, each carrying Japanese 
lanterns, the iridescent reflections shimmering across the 
water. Finally, everyone gathered around a gigantic bon- 
fire for a powwow, with story-telling and singing, usually in 
barber shop harmony, male and female voices blended together 
in “Sweet Adeline,” “On a Chinese Honeymoon,” and other 
favorite old-time tunes. As the moon raised her rounded chin 
in the sky, one or two of the couples sitting at the edge of the 
crowd would steal away from the firelight to seek the solitude 
of their own company. A canoe ride by moonlight on a still 
lake, or a stroll through the woods draped with a velvet dark- 
ness was too great a temptation for lovers to resist. More 
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f 
than one match was made at the Canoe Club outings, and not 
a few elderly couples now living in Delaware look back to the 
canoeing days as the happiest ones of their youth. 

Another annual Canoe Club outing was the Decoration Day 
picnic usually held at Churchman’s Grove, above the bridge 
by the same name, where the hard gravel banks made a good 
landing place for canoes. A good landing plaee-was a rare 
thing here where the banks along the river were slippery and 
marshy. ‘The principal event of the Decoration Day outing 
was the parade on the water, with all of the members riding 
their canoes at the same time, sometimes going up White 
Clay Creek as far as the old landing place at the Boyce House 
in Stanton. At night everyone returned to the grove to spread 
their baskets out on a large white table-cloth laid on the 
ground. This was topped off with a bonfire and group sing- 
ing. Finally, as the sun purpled the sky beyond Stanton, the 
empty picnic baskets were stowed in the canoes, and the 
paddles dipped in unison toward Newport or Wilmington, 
where the canoes were stored until the next outing. 

The Canoe Club is still in existence, although the members 
today confine their activities to Smalley’s Dam, where they 
purchased a plot of land after selling the Newport clubhouse. 
Scarcely ever do the canoes leave the confines of the pond. 
Canoeing on the Christina as a major sport has largely been 
outmoded by golf, horse racing, automobiling, and the other 
more familiar methods of entertainment currently in vogue. 

During the former outings on the river, the canoeists often 

went ashore to pick grapes, blackberries, violets, buttercups, 
brown-eyed Susans, and other wild fiowers. Now and then, 
someone older and better informed than his companions would 
point out an herb growing on the mossy floor which he recog- 
nized as being an old folk cure. This was, of course, only of 
passing interest. Herb cures are no longer widely used in 
the Christina country, although a few elderly farm folks 
living back off the main highways occasionally brew tea from 
sassafras, wormwood, chamomile, sage, ginseng, tansy, and 
senna, which they usually buy in a town drugstore. Herbalism 
as it was once practised is a thing of the past, and the present 
generation knows little of its magic. The radio, newspaper, 
and magazine advertisements publicizing patent medicines has 
ushered in a new alkalizing era in curatives. 
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There was a professional herb doctor who practised along 
the river in days gone by. She was a plain Dutch girl, the 
second wife of a widower named William Dean, who owned a 
plantation on the south side of the river. Catherine or ‘‘Caty” 
Dean, as she was better known, delighted in wandering through 
the woods and marshes picking herbs for use in preparing 
concoctions which she prescribed for her rural neighbors. 
This activity grew to be so important that the ministering 
angel neglected her household tasks and needlework for 
botanical field work and sick calls. 

After her husband’s death, “‘Caty” sold the plantation and 
moved to Wilmington where she fulfilled a long-time ambition 
by opening up a shop for the sale of various herb cures, “‘drugs 
and madicines, chemical and galenical.’’ Some of ‘‘Caty’s” cures 
were borrowed from Indian herbalism, while others were based 
on information carried by the European settlers; and still 
others probably represented her own contribution to the 
Materia Medica. She kept her stock of roots, leaves, and dried 
flowers in a little closet in a corner of the shop to which she 
alone had the key. ‘‘Caty’’ recommended to her customers 
that they brew the herbs in water from the spring on nearby 
Quaker Hill. The water was not only cool and delicious but 
was believed to be entirely free of impurities. Later residents 
of Wilmington who drank from the spring said the water was 
pure because it filtered through the bones of dead Friends 
buried in the cemetery on the hill above the spring. 


x 3% * * x Xe 


In the fact and fiction of the Christina, a story yet to be 
written in detail is the chapter on silk raising—a get-rich- 
quick scheme in which investors lost thousands of dollars. 

In the instructions issued to Johan Printz when he sailed 
from Sweden to take command of the Christina country there 
appears the following paragraph: 


“The Governor shall also carefully inquire, and in- 
form himself in regard to the food and convenience for 
keeping a great number of silkworms, wherewith a manu- 
facture might thus be established; and if he discovers that 
something useful might thus be accomplished, he shall 
take measure for the same.” 
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Printz had heavier irons in the fire, and too many other 
problems on his hands to involve himself in an industry about 
which he knew nothing. Not until two centuries later was 
the raising of silk given serious attention in Delaware. In 
1829 one Evariste Maury was instrumental in having the 
Delaware Assembly pass a bill chartering a silk company with 
a capital of $50,000 to be subscribed in shares of $50 each. 
On February 16, 1829, the Assembly declared that all land 
used for raising white mulberry trees—the leaves were to be 
eaten by the silkworms—would be tax free for ten years. 
Furthermore, anyone who should raise 200 trees within five 
years was to be given a handsome silver medal—worth $5. 
Little came of this initial stimulus, because Maury was an 
outsider and was eyed with suspicion by the natives. His 
company did not succeed, and at the end of the year The 
Delaware Register editorialized that “books were opened and 
closed and the affair has died away.” 

Soon, the “affair” was again very much alive, sponsored by 
a local organization, the New Castle County Agricultural 
Society. In 1830 the Society appointed a Silk Committee to 
investigate silk raising and the growing of mulberry trees in 
the fertile land of the Christina and Brandywine. The Com- 
mittee reported favorably, and in 1837 the New Castle County 
Silk Company was formed. It was incorporated with a capital 
stock of $100,000 to be subscribed in shares of $20. The stock 
sold quickly, and the company received the backing of many 
prominent citizens, including a number of Quaker businessmen. 
The commissioners of the company were J. P. Garesché, 
Thomas Garrett, Edward Tatnall, and Samuel Canby. The 
company was instrumental in having the Assembly pass a law 
in 1837 providing for a 10-cent bounty “for each and every 
pound [of cocoons} which have been produced by his or their 
said worms.” 

A law passed in 1839 raised the bounty to 15 cents for every 
pound of cocoons, with an extra premium of 50 cents per 
pound for ‘merchantable raw silk by him or her reeled from 
cocoons so raised.” Legislation was also enacted making it 
unlawful to destroy mulberry trees or injure them in any way. 

The silk movement seems to have been state wide, for in 
1835 one of the first acts of the newly-organized Kent County 
Agricultural Society was to encourage silk raising. In an 
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exhibit of 1838 a prize was awarded for a specimen of silk 
raised by an exhibitor. 

It is not known how many persons tried to raise cocoons 
or exactly how much money was lost by investors and oper- 
ators. Samuel Wollaston, a Quaker, planted and raised mortus 
multicaulis (a species of mulberry) in 1838 and 1839 and 
built a cocoonery along the Brandywine. Benjamin Webb was 
another planter of mulberry trees. A story is told of Thomas 
Garrett who planted seven acres of land on the south side of 
the Christina in mulberry trees. When the trees matured he 
cut the leaves for use as silk worm food, and sold the cuttings 
on the ground for $7500. The purchaser, without removing 
the leaves, sold them to another for $10,000, and he to a third 
for $12,000, and he to a fourth for $15,000, the final buyer 
paying $18,000. By that time the cuttings were too wilted 
for use, and they rotted on the ground. In 1845 Delaware 
produced 5500 pounds of cocoons—a meager quantity when 
compared to the capital invested. ; 

Factors contributing to the failure of the silk movement 
were the cheap Oriental competition which kept the price of 
fine imported silk lower than the product of American labor; 
the inability of the local raisers to cope with the vagaries of 
the silk worm. So, the silk bubble burst. Like the whaling 
venture, it is one of the forgotten industries of the Christina 
country. 

Another undertaking of an earlier period which will be a 
dramatic one when it is fully told was the founding of a health 
resort along Red Clay Creek, known as the Brandywine Chaly- 
beate Springs. A magnificent hotel was erected, and large 
sums of money spent to establish a counterpart of Virginia’s 
famous White Sulphur Springs, intended to lure visitors to 
Delaware. For a few years the resort flourished, patronized 
by diplomats, industrialists, and plantation owners from the 
South, but it never brought financial gain to its owners. 

Today, near Marshaliton, on a hill overlooking the creek, 
one can find in the matted underbrush remnants of the hotel 
foundations, stables, and outbuildings. At the foot of the hill, 
the yellowish chalybeate water, once publicized as a cure for 
anemia, oozes from the earth and wastes into the creek.* 





*The present writer hopes soon to finish the account of Brandywine Springs 
which he is at present writing. 
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Chapter 16 
CHURCHES 


THE old churches hidden away in the Christina country have 
an old-world atmosphere of quiet dignity that seems out of 
place in this century. Newcomers to Delaware find it hard to 
believe that these unpublicized buildings with their colonial 
lines are the real thing, and not merely reconstructions of 
earlier types. That the buildings have stood stolidly for 100 
to 175 years, braving all kinds of weather, is a tribute to the 
carpenters and masons of an early period. 

The present members are not always of the original denom- 
ination of the founders, because churches, like customs, under- 
go changes with the years. Each has its story, preserved by 
faithful secretaries in the births, marriages, and deaths en- 
tered on the pages of the church books; in the epitaphs on the 
stones in the cemetery, and in a church-lore that is handed 
down from one generation to the next. As an integral part of 
the community, the church entered the social as well as the 
religious life of its members, more so yesterday than today, 
and church membership has always been considered mandatory 
for good citizenship. In many instances the church in Dela- 
ware was responsible for the first schools, and the minister 
was often a combination teacher-preacher-doctor. 

The Swedish, Finnish, and Dutch preachers of the 17th 
century were followed by Protestant English, Scotch-Irish, and 
Welsh clergymen. The newcomers established the new de- 
nominations, and at least two of the old ones, the Dutch 
Reformed Church and the Church of England, went completely 
out of existence by union with the others. At the opening 
of the Revolution most of the people in Delaware were Episco- 
palians, Baptists, Quakers, Presbyterians, with a few Roman 
Catholics. Methodism, which came later, was scorned at first, 
but today the Methodists outnumber all other denominations. 
There are many other churches today to accommodate Dela- 
ware’s more than 50 different forms of religious faith. With 
its Hebrews, Mormons, Jehovah’s Witnesses, Spiritualists, 
Christian Scientists, Adventists, Dunkards, and others, the 
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nation’s smallest populated state has seen many evangelists 
at work. | 

The religious life of Wilmington was under the influence of 
Quakers before and during the Revolution. Quaker was a 
derisive term which came from the prevailing custom of the 
members of quaking or trembling during worship. The 
Quakers called themselves the Society of Friends, and they 
preferred to be known as “Friends.” They had their first 
meeting in New Castle, shortly after the arrival of William 
Penn. Later, William Shipley and his followers gave the 
Friends a strong foothold at the mouth of the Christina 
as the Borough of Wilmington came into existence. Their 
influence diffused upstream and four or five meeting houses 
were built along the quiet roads in the countryside as more 
Friends moved beyond the borough limits to become millers, 
merchants, and farmers. 

Quaker meeting houses were plain, solid structures, usually 
rectangular in shape, with pitched roofs covered with shingles, 
but without steeples or belfries. There the ‘“‘plain’’ people 
came each week to attend service or to gather on occasion of 
marriages and business meetings. A day school, a simple, 
unadorned building, was usually built separately alongside the 
meeting house. The Friends faithfully sent their children to 
school to learn to read, write, and cipher. This educational 
background became a principal factor in the making of good 
businessmen at a time when neighbors of other sects were 
slow to promote education. 

Sunday was known to the Friends as First Day, and the 
meeting held on that day corresponded to the conventional 
Sabbath services of other denominations. Meetings were also 
held on Third Day or Fourth Day — or any other day — and 
there were Monthly, Quarterly, and Annual Meetings where 
business was conducted. To the Friends, theirs was a seven- 
day religion, a way of life, which was supposed to be carried 
over to their homes and businesses. 

Men, women, and children came by wagon or buggy along 
the dusty roads to attend First Day Meeting. In the meeting 
house, the leaders took their places in the “facing benches” 
in front of the congregation. The congregation occupied hard, 
hand-hewn benches, the women on one side of the church, the 
men on the other. There was no pulpit and no preacher. Any 
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of the members who had a “concern” was permitted to speak 
extemporaneously, recite a poem, or pray as the Inner Light 
moved him. When no one was speaking the members sat in 
silent meditation. The silence of Quaker meetings has been 
exaggerated in story books, whereas freedom of utterance 
often prompted long discourses. However, no one was en- 
couraged to address the meeting unless he had something 
worthwhile to say. Patience, deliberation, moderation, thrift, 
prudence, and honesty were all virtues that every good Friend 
strove to develop. Any affectation on the part of a member 
through studied oratory was definitely out of place in the 
meeting. There was no music or singing during the service 
and no collection was taken. Financial matters were handled 
at the business sessions. Finally, two of the members at the 
facing benches shook hands, a sign to the others that the meet- 
ing had ended. The people did not immediately depart for 
home, but chatted together both inside and outside the meet- 
ing house. 

As early as 1687 the Friends along White Clay Creek peti- 
tioned the New Castle Meeting for permission to hold meet- 
ings in private homes. This was more convenient for them 
than driving to New Castle, and the meetings were held for 
about a year and discontinued. In 1772, meetings were re- 
sumed at Hannah Lewden’s home in Christiana Bridge 
(Hannah was the wife of John Lewden, Jr.) or at Sam Rey- 
nolds’ or William Marshall’s Mill in Stanton. Thomas Stapler 
gave a plot of land in Stanton for use as a burial ground in 
exchange for the yearly token rent of pepper corn payable on 
the 13th day of the 6th month. About 1779, a meeting house 
was built on this land, and it was rebuilt twice as time passed. 

Although meetings are no longer held, the last meeting house 
built in 1873 is a familiar landmark in Stanton. A small, one- 
story red-brick building with a shingled roof, it stands about 
100 feet off the highway. The green shutters are faded and 
the white window frames and sills have taken on a weathered 
ashen-grey color. Alongside the little building stands a white- 
washed stone cottage, originally the school. Behind the meet- 
ing house, surrounded by a low stone wall, is the old cemetery 
plot, with a cluster of marked and unmarked graves. The 
Friends believed that any display of ostentation in their ceme- 
teries was out of place. Originally, they did not mark their 
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graves, but finally conceded to using inconspicuous headstones. 

The Friends in Mill Creek Hundred also held meetings at 
the homes of the members, finally petitioning New Castle for 
permission to build a meeting house. The building known as 
Hockessin Friends Meeting was erected in 1738, enlarged in 
1745, and is still in use. A low stone building, with a frame 
addition, it commands a view of the Hockessin Valley. 

In front are the high stepping stones where women 
in their poke bonnets and long, rustling skirts, and children 
dressed like their parents, alighted from their wagons and 
-carriages. In the rear of the meeting were long, plank-roofed 
sheds with open fronts where the men in their broad-brimmed 
hats, homespun hose and knee breeches, tethered their horses 
before they took their families into the meeting house. Across 
the road, shaded by boxwoods, is the traditional cemetery, 
with its small headstones, uniformly marked, each showing 
only a few inches above the soil. A road laid out about 1783 
connected the Hockessin Meeting with another at Yorklyn 
built about the same time to accommodate the Friends in 
that community. The Yorklyn Meeting is no longer held. 

Downstream on Quaker Hill on Fourth Street is the Wil- 
mington Meeting House. The present building was constructed 
in 1816 to replace an earlier one erected in 1748. Made of 
red brick, it is a solid, broad-gabled building, surrounded by a 
grassy cemetery, separated from the street traffic by an iron 
fence. Buried in the churchyard are such noted Friends as 
John Dickinson, often called the penman of the Revolution; 
Thomas Garrett, the famous abolitionist, whose hearse was 
drawn to the grave by his Negro friends; Benjamin Ferris, 
one of Wilmington’s early historians, as well as many of the 
Canbys, Prices, Shipleys, Tatnalils, Richardsons, Wests, and 
other members of prominent Quaker families. Services are 
still held on First Day conforming to the pattern of the past, 
and the advent of the automobile permits attendance by 
Friends from the rural county. Modern Friends do not wear 
distinctive clothing, do not quake during service, and have 
dropped the ‘‘thees” and “thous” formerly used in conversa- 
tion. The Wilmington Friend’s School, now a highly-rated 
private co-educational institution, with a college preparatory 
department, had its origin on Quaker Hill as an adjunct to the 
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meeting. Today, the oldest school in Delaware in continuous 
operation, it is situated on a commodious twenty-acre site 
northwest of Wilmington, and is attended by many children 
of non-Quaker families. 

In the opening chapter mention was made of the Head of 
Christiana Presbyterian Church on the opposite end of the 
river from the Wilmington Friends Meeting House. Actually, 
there have been three “Head of Christeen” churches, dating 
1708, 1750, and 1858. The first church was built on land 
leased to the elders by one of the members for an annual pay- 
ment of sixpence “if demanded.” Situated a few miles west 
of Newark, the church is approached from the road that 
traverses “the wedge,” an 800-acre triangular piece of land 
whose ownership for many years was disputed by Delaware 
and Pennsylvania. To the left of the highway the church 
cemetery extends down a slope to the church in the valley. 
The cemetery contains many hundreds of stones, obelisks, 
slabs, and markers of all shapes and sizes. The church is a 
large, white-trimmed, brick building, surrounded by maples 
and, except for its stained glass windows, it is very unchurch- 
like in appearance. The present building was erected when 
the church built in 1750 was burned to the ground one Sunday 
morning when it was set afire by boys who were smoking out 
a fox from beneath the flooring. 

Between Newark and Wilmington, at the foot of Polly 
Drummond Hill, rich with tradition and formerly known as 
Meeting House Hill, stands the White Clay Creek Presbyterian 
Church, a brick building with white shutters, and panelled 
white doors. Two large mulberry trees stand immediately in 
front of the church, with two towering pines in advance of 
them. The cemetery which separates the church from the 
highway is enclosed by a stone wall built during the pastorate 
of the Reverend Robert Laing, of whom a rare story is still 
told. It seems that one warm Sunday in August the minister, 
feeling the excessive heat and humidity, yielded to temptation. 
He stole down to the banks of White Clay Creek, undressed 
himself behind the trunk of a tall sycamore, and then plunged 
into the cool, gurgling waters. Unfortunately, Mr. Laing was 
observed, and the tale of his wanton behavior reached the ears 
of the dignified Presbytery who resolved as follows: 
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“The Presbytery being informed that Mr. Laing had 
been guilty of profaning the Lord’s Day by washing him- 
self in the creek, and he confessing the same, the Pres- 
bytery after maturely considering the nature of the 
offense, do agree that the said Mr. Laing be now rebuked 
by the Moderator coraim and that he be suspended from 
preaching until our next Presbytery, and that then his 
cause be considered when the Presbytery is more full.” 


Before the time of the sinful Mr. Laing, the original White 
Clay Creek Church was situated further up the hill where some 
of the old graves may still be seen. 

Between Marshallton and Milltown, at the fall line of Mill 
Creek stands the Red Clay Creek Presbyterian Church, shaded 
by one of the largest tulip poplars in New Castle County. 
Like the Head of Christiana Church, it is without a steeple 
and is almost barnlike in its simplicity. A coating of white 
stucco covers the stone walls, and some of the stones used in 
its construction carne from an earlier church further up the 


hill in the cemetery. The present building was erected in | 


1853. The cemetery behind the church is enclosed by a low 
stone wall, and the stone and marble monuments mark the 
graves of many of the early Scotch-Irish settlers. 

St. James Church on the road to Newark from Marshallton 
is probably one of the oldest Episcopalian churches in the 
Hundred. Originally built of wood about 1720, it was rebuilt 
a hundred years later of native stone since covered with plas- 
ter. The ten-acre plot of land on which the church stands 
was presented by James Robinson, an early member. Trees 
of several varieties cast their shadows over the building, and 
blackbirds were once so troublesome in the leaves that their 
chattering interfered with the services. The rector tried to 
drive them away by discharging Roman candles. He succeeded 
only in setting the church on fire. A waist-high stone wall 
surrounds the church and cemetery, and the wall is covered 
for its full length with a sloping roof of wood, to prevent water 
from seeping under its foundations. 

About 1767 St. James Church was flourishing, and the con- 
gregation erected a second church on Indian Hill at Newport 
to accommodate the increase in membership. A lottery was 
held to obtain funds for the purchase of building materials. 
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Later there was a dispute with the contractor over the bill 
rendered for the brick work, and one of the church patriarchs 
is said to have actually counted all of the bricks in the walls 
to make certain that the congregation had not been over- 
charged. This building was razed about 60 or 70 years ago, 
and a frame church erected. The cemetery on the hill beside 
the church contains crude, uninscribed field stones which mark 
the graves of some of the first members, and a few of the 
foundation stones of the old church are still preserved. 

At the foot of Iron Hill, near Cooch’s Bridge, is the Welsh 
Tract Baptist Church, one of the pioneer Baptist churches. 
Its founders were a small band of Baptists who hailed from 
the counties of Pembroke and Caermarthen in Wales. In 
the spring of 1701 they left their homeland under the leader- 
ship of their minister, Thomas Griffith. They landed at Phila- 
delphia where others joined them, and in 1703 they came to 
Delaware to take possession of a tract of 30,000 acres pur- 
chased from William Penn. 

Penn’s reason for selling them the land seems to have been 
to extend his domain as near as possible to the Chesapeake to 
counteract the activities of Lord Baltimore. From this Baptist 
Church, the first in Delaware and the third in America, sister 
churches were soon established at London Tract on White 
Clay Creek, Wilmington, Elkton, Duck Creek, Mispillion, Cow 
Marsh, and as far south as the Pee Dee River in South Caro- 
lina where a tract still known as Welsh Neck was settled by 
Welsh emigres from Delaware. ‘These Baptists were of the 
“Primitive” or “Old School” who opposed formal administra- 
tion except by church pastors and deacons. 

The present building was erected in 1746 as a successor to 
the original log church built forty years before, and was known 
for generations as “the Baptist meeting house by the hill.” 
A cast-iron plate in the gable dated 1746 is believed to have 
been made of ore from Iron Hill forged at the nearby furnace. 
The church is a one-story building, with hipped roof, road- 
ward gable, and is built of red bricks said to have come from 
England, unloaded at New Castle, and hauled by mule to the 
Welsh Tract. Much has been said and written of the impor- 
tation of bricks from Europe both as ballast and specifically 
for building purposes, and an erroneous impression has gath- 
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ered that brick-making is a young industry in Delaware. To 
the contrary, bricks were made in New Castle as early as 1681 
by James Pierson, a skilled brickmaker. In 1706 Pietter John- 
son, another brickmaker from New Castle, came to the Chris- 
tina to fulfill a contract. In five days he made 7,000 bricks to 
be used in a house under construction by the Old Swedes 
congregation for their pastor Biorck. This does not imply 
that the bricks used in the Welsh Tract Church were not im- 
ported, as they probably were, but it seems apropos to men- 
tion here that the majority of bricks used in church construc- 
tion were doubtless made of native clay and baked in kilns not 
far distant from the building under construction. 

The yard and cemetery of the Welsh Tract Church are 
enclosed in a low white-washed wall of stone, over which 
tower several mammoth oak trees. The trees were there 
long before the British fired a cannon after the Continentals 
fleeing from Cooch’s Bridge that blasted a hole in the church. 

Across the narrow road from the church are the carriage 
sheds used by former congregations to stable their horses. 
Alongside the sheds is an ancient and picturesque white- 
washed stone cottage with a shingled roof, occupied by a care- 
taker. A grass lawn slopes down to the footbridge crossing 
the Christina, and the greensward attracts picnickers on sum- 
mer days. In times gone by, the Baptist ministers baptized 
converts in the Christina, after their fashion of complete im- 
mersion. 

The epitaphs on many of the gravestones in the churchyard, 
some in Welsh characters, have worn away, while others 
more recently inscribed in English are still legible. One of 
the stones, inscribed ‘“Hannah Davis, died 1854, aged 71 years,” 
led to a false but persistent rumor that she was the mother of 
Jefferson Davis, the Confederate. The rumor comes from the 
fact that the great rebel’s great-grandparents, John and Ann 
Davis, were once residents of Pencader Hundred. 

The records of the church from 1701 to 1838 have been 
published. The entries cover births, deaths, and marriages, 
with occasional references such as the following which indi- 
cate that these first American Baptists were not tolerant of 
allowing sin to persist in their midst: 
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“Agreed by this church that Mary Rumsey be excommunicated 
from being a member of this church. Being guilty of the sin of 
fornication.” (Feb. 4, 1804) 

“Joanna Jones was disowned for being guilty of fornication to ye 
great dishonour of ye holy religion of Jesus Christ.” (March 6, 
1773) 

“Elizabeth Pritchard was disowned for the following crimes. 1st 
For Swearing and cursing, being bitter malitious not bridling her 
tongue, ye Apostle James informs us were envying and strife there 
is corruption and every evil work.” (Feb. 6, 1773) 

“Catherine Bigum was disowned for breach of Covenant with ye 
church for drunkeness.” (April 3, 1783) 


One might continue with descriptions of many other 
churches which have been omitted—the Friends’ Union Meet- 
ing at Newark, the Pencader Presbyterian Church organized 
by residents of the Welsh Tract, Christ Church in Christiana 
Hundred, Mill Creek Meeting House, the London Tract Church 
with its “ticking gravestone’ made famous by George Town- 
send in his Tales of the Chesapeake, and others. Yet words 
fail completely to catch their individual charm and dignity 
which one must discover himself to appreciate. 

One of my richest experiences was in carrying out a program 
of attending at least one Sunday service at each of the churches 
along the Christina. The church which made the deepest 
impression on me stands a stone’s throw from the site of Fort 
Christina, and is one of the oldest along the Atlantic seaboard. 
Known today as simply “Old Swedes” it was originally a 
Swedish-Lutheran church, but with the changing times, its 
congregation adopted Protestant-Episcopal creeds. Approached 
from Church Street in Wilmington’s East Side, one enters the 
churchyard through a high white-painted arched gateway on 
either side of which are the vicarage and sexton’s lodge. The 
church and yard are enclosed by an iron fence and hedge. As 
I opened the iron gate, and walked under the arch on the way 
to service one Sunday morning last autumn, I had the feeling 
of leaving the world of today behind to visit a land permeated 
with the air of dead centuries. At the end of the brick walk 
leading from the gate stands the church, a grey-stone building, 
with a side porch, hooded gable, and arcaded belfry topped 
with a low dome. 

Entering the church through a small lobby in the tower at 
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the west end, I brushed past the sexton tugging at the rope 
which pealed the bell in the steeple. In earlier days, the same 
bell hung in a walnut tree outside the church. Two steps 
took me from the lobby through a low doorway to the audi- 
torium. The first impression was of a white-arched ceiling 
with chandeliers hanging on long chains. Then I was con- 
scious of walking down the center aisle on a floor paved with 
red bricks under which are interred the remains of prominent 
members. Some are also buried under the walls. At the 
front of the church is a white chancel rail and before it the 
tomb of the Reverend Peter Tranberg, who died in 1748 at 
Penn’s Neck where he had gone to conduct funeral services 
for an aged couple. Near him, his son Peter is buried. Behind 
the chancel rail is a white marble altar, under which lie the 
sons of the ministers Biorck, Hesselius, and Girelius. 

As I walked down the aisle, I could see the aged pulpit built 
of black walnut to the left of the chancel, said to be the oldest 
in America still in use. Behind the pulpit, a low doorway leads 
to the vestry. I entered one of the white box pews, its hinged 
door open, and found an empty seat. Most of the pews were 
already filled with people who were listening in silence to the 
organ prelude. Originally the women sat on one side of the 
center aisle, the men on the other, but this custom is no longer 
followed. Most of the members were seated in family groups, 
the children between the parents. My eyes wandered around 
the church as the organ modulated into the opening chord of 
the doxology. The general impression was one of smallness, 
and an almost cellar-like absence of natural light. The only 
visible window was a stained glass panel behind the altar which 
depicted Christ surrounded by children. Every foot of space 
in the small auditorium seemed to be in use, and the choir 
seated at the front of the church on either side of the chancel 
rail appeared squeezed together in the least possible space. 

The service opened, the congregation arising first to sing, 
and remaining standing while repeating the words of the creed. 
They took their seats again as the minister read verses from 
the Scriptures. The choir rendered a selection and, although 
they sang softly, their voices filled the church. There was a 
long prayer by the minister and another hymn by the congre- 
gation. The audience resumed their seats and the minister 
began his sermon. The chandeliers were turned low, and the 
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morning sunlight streaming through the colored panes behind 
the altar gave a sacred radiance to the scene. I could hear 
the minister’s words, but my thoughts were not on them. I 
was completely caught in the mood of the church where the 
living and dead were brought together physically as well as 
spiritually. Everything seemed unreal, and the surroundings 
unlike those of any church I had ever before attended. The 
minister’s words came fluently, but they still had no meaning 
for me. My thoughts were wandering far afield from the 
present church and its modern congregation to an earlier day. 
The minister’s words seemd to be coming from the lips of one 
long dead, the first pare to occupy the church’s pulpit, Eric 
Biorck . 


€ % * & 


In the year 1697 Biorck, young, unmarried, fresh from his 
classes at the seminary, arrived in New Sweden to officiate at 


the log church which the Finns and Swedes had built at Crane 


Hook. He came well prepared, bringing a stock of bibles, 
prayer books, hymnals, and 500 copies of Campanius’ Indian 
catechism. Biorck never had an opportunity to use the Indian 
catechism. His parishioners needed him too badly to permit 
him to go into the field to conduct missionary work among the 
native tribes. The congregation required more than spiritual 
guidance, for they had outgrown their little church. High 
waters often flooded the road leading to the building, which 
caused them all manner of inconvenience in attending service. 
During heavy rains, the roof of the log church leaked, and it 
needed other renovation. The young preacher bent his efforts 
toward improving the situation, and he came to the conclusion 
that a new church was necessary. 

A site on the north bank of the Christina on John Stalcop’s 
land was chosen as the most desirable place after considerable 
wrangling with the members living on the opposite shore. 
They objected to crossing the river to attend service. Yet, 
no matter which side of the stream was selected, some of the 
members would be forced to make a crossing to come to church 
because both shores were occupied. Finally, as a compromise 
measure, those members who lived in houses on the north side 
said they would furnish a canoe which the others could use 
for ferrying to the services free of charge. This was agree- 
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able and ended the dispute. The men of the congregation 
agreed with their new preacher that the building should be 
erected by volunteer labor to save expense, employing skilled 
workmen from the outside only where absolutely necessary. 
Trouble with the cutside workers began almost immediately. 
A stone mason from Upland was engaged, but he broke his 
contract. Then a Philadelphia mason, Joseph Yard, and his 
three sons were hired for 86 pounds in silver plus their board 
and laundry. When the masons appeared on the job they were 
accompanied by a Negro helper named Dick “as he knew best 
how to prepare and carry the mortar.” Mistress Britta, one 
of the members, boarded the masons and black-skinned Dick 
for five weeks for which she received from the church seven 


‘ pounds and ten shillings. Later she returned most of the 


board money to be applied to the cost of the new building. 

A contract was made with two Philadelphia carpenters to. do 
the woodwork, but one of them failed to put in an appearance. 
This caused delay until another carpenter could be found. 
Without Biorck, the project might not have gotten started, and 
it would certainly not have been completed. He alone had the 
imagination, ingenuity, and persistence required to launch 
such an undertaking. He borrowed 320 pounds on a personal 
note from a Swede living on the Elk River to pay the workers. 
He drew up contracts with the masons and carpenters making 
himself responsible for their bills. His written agreement with 
the carpenters obligated him “to find all Timber and Bords 
and Irown worck and all Ready Sawed and brought to place, 
and also to finde and allow ye said Carpenters Meat, Drink, 
Washing and Lodging duering ye said worck.” 

Carpenters and other workers were to board with Hendrick 
Jacobson, John Stalcop, Lucas Stidham, Luloff Stedham, and 
others at about 6 shillings weekly. Many of these people, like 
Mistress Britta, returned the money to the church. 

On May 28, 1698, stones for the foundation were laid, and 
Biorck himself took a hand in the job. He supervised the 
splitting and sawing of the logs. He rallied the men to gather 
and crush stones on Asmund Stidham’s land, or to quarry at 
the Rocks, hauling the heavy loads by cart and sled. He met 
the sloop from Upland at the wharf with its cargo of unslaked 
lime,. purchased from the Quaker James Lownes at twenty 
cents per bushel. He found bricks for the altar; boards and 
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nails for the roof; he helped haul sand for the walls from Jacob 
Van der Ver’s island across the Brandywine by canoe. He 
went from house to house in the evenings, urging the men to 
give more “work days” to the church, promising choice pew 
locations to those who labored most. Some men of the con- 
gregation gave 30 and 40 days to the church. Others, like 
Charles Springer, Jasper Walraven, Brewer Seneke, and Hans 
Pietterson, gave grain, sheep, and butter in lieu of work. 
Springer donated ‘‘a whole barrel of good beer and seven 
quarts of rum” and made numerous trips on horseback to 
Philadelphia, Upland, New Castle, and the Head of Elk at his 
expense to gather bricks, lime, nails, and laths. Not since 
Peter Minuit’s soldiers felled the oak trees for the erection of 
Fort Christina sixty years before had there been such activity 
on the river. Quaker neighbors and business rivals watched 
Biorck supervising the building of the scaffolds used by the 
masons in constructing the brick walls twenty feet high, and 
accused him of erecting another fort for the King of Sweden 
rather than a church. 

The church was finally completed after a year’s work. 
Biorck estimated its cost at 800 pounds Pennsylvania currency. 
Dedicatory services were held Trinity Sunday, June 4, 1699, 
a bright and beautiful day, in the presence of several hundred 
persons. The church was called Helga Trefaldihets Kyrckia 
by Biorck, that is to say, Holy Trinity Church. After the 
service the guests were entertained at Church Warden John 
Stalcop’s home, and fed fowl, meat, wine, and ale, the cost 
borne by the congregation. Mistress Staleop, doubtless feel- 
ing unequal to the social amenities of such a momentous occa- 
sion, had invited the wife of an Englishman, “to assist her 
as she was quite familiar with such matters and occasions.” 

In the years that followed, Biorck labored zealously in 
behalf of the new church and congregation. Yet his work 
was not appreciated by his parishioners who failed to provide 
him suitable living quarters and neglected their contributions 
toward his salary. “That I live worse than a common laborer,” 
he wrote, “for a good man servant gets with us about 20 
pounds and some extras and his board, lodging, and washing 
and drink free, while I even if I should get all the dues get 
little over 30 pounds, and with house and all not 40 pounds, and 
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I must therwith cloth myself and procure food and be at much 
expense beside, so I am more than 20 pounds worse than 
nothing every year that I live here. The congregation ought 
to have more consideration of which I see no sight.” 

Much of the time Biorck was dependent upon his wife’s rela- 
tives (he had married Peter Stalcop’s daughter Christina) for 
food and shelter. When he was recalled to Sweden in 1714 
he left the shores of the Christina with no feeling of regret, 
accompanied by his wife and five children. Seventeen years 
later, his oldest son, Tobias, prepared a graduation disserta- 
tion for his commencement at Upsala University on the sub- 
ject “The Planting of the Swedish Church in America.” Writ- 
ten in Latin, it remained untranslated until 1943. English 
copies are now available, and it is probably the earliest relig- 
ious treatise written by an American-born son of Swedish 
descent. 

In the succeeding years, nine Swedish ministers one by one 
followed Biorck. During the pastorate of Girelius ending in 
1791, the language of the church was changed from Swedish 
to English. English-speaking pastors were engaged from that 
time on, and it was then by common consent of the members 
that the services became Episcopal. Eventually the building 
fell into disrepair, and it was abandoned for a number of years. 
In 1899, it was restored and services have been held ever since. 
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Thoughts such as these passed through my brain that Sun- 
day morning as I sat listening to the minister with ears that 
did not hear. As I looked around at the congregation, I 
thought of the records of their predecessors that have been 
translated and published. Therein, many provocative entries 
may be found, some of historical value, others suggestive of the 
social problems of their times. Here are some of the citations 
which may be of interest to the reader as they were to me: 

On October 22, 1699, the learned Swen Colesberg was en- 
gaged as bell ringer at the munificent fee of 2 shillings, 6 
pence per year. Since he obviously could not support himself 
on that income, “we took him especially for a schoolmaster, 
and agree to gather for him 18 or 20 children, and he is to 
keep school for a half year at Petter Mounsons which he in | 
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the Lord’s name immediately began.” Apparently the school 
continued until Colesburg’s death. Fifty years later, Herr 
Nils Forsberg, a student from Gotheberg, was employed to 
teach the Swedish children, although he was a master with- 
out a school. He traveled among the scattered homes on the 
Christina, “taking up his abode first with one and then with 
another, thus instructing their children.’’* 

There was no hesitance to excoriate a member of the church 
if he failed in his Christian obligations, as evidenced in the 
following record of Baptism in 1716: 


“Johannes de Foss and wife Hanna’s child Anne, baptized Novem- 
ber 25th, 10 months old, and only through neglect of parents and 
contempt of all advice without the least excuse has been kept from 
Baptism unto this day.” (The Swedes usually baptized an infant 
when it was 8 days old, and the minister dipped the babe’s head 
partially in a basin of water in contrast with the present custom 
of sprinkling droplets on the infant.) 


The baptismal lists of 1718 contain one entry that seems 
brutally frank: 


“John Eaton and the strumpet Elizabeth Nicssen’s illegitimate 
child Maria, 3 months old, baptized June 1st.” 

A rare instance of cross-breeding with Indians is evidenced in 
the following baptismal entry for the same year: 

“The Indian Meckanappit and Gertrude Toene’s child Philip, 8 
years old last August 15th. Sponsors, Johan Hindricson and his 
wife Brita who had adopted the boy for their foster child.” 

‘Further miscegenation is revealed by inference in the fol- 
lowing two baptismal entries for 1724: 

“Elizabeth Ibard’s illegitimate child Emmy, mulatto girl born 
November 12, 1723, baptized January 19.” 

“Elizabeth Calliert’s illegitimate child Rebecca (a mulatto) born 
November 13, 1723, baptized May 5.” 


On November 4, 1724, a Negress named Peggy was bought 
as a servant for the parsonage with money received for the 
sale of land belonging to the church. Her purchase price was 
45 pounds, “and there was but 40 pounds from the sale of the 


*Probably the first schoolmaster In Delaware was Evert Pietersen who arrived 
at New Castle in 1657 with Director Alricks, and soon had 26 pupils. 
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land pastor (Samuel) Hesselius added 5 pounds of his own 
money.” In 1727, Peggy’s child Elizabeth was baptized in 
the church, but the father’s name is not mentioned. That is 
all we can find about Peggy, who was probably the only col- 
ored slave in Delaware owned by a church! 

An interesting entry, not without an element of humor, is 
found in the church books for 1725. The question arose as to 
whether the minister was justified in charging a fee for con- 
ducting burial services. The issue was referred to the Church 

Council for a decision, and they ruled as follows: 


The Council were decided in their answer that the same charges 
should be continued as have heretofore been paid, viz. 9 shillings 
for an adult, and four shillings 6 pence for a child, and that nobody 
may flatter himself that the Priest shall be obliged to bury without 
payment or do such a stubborn member such a service. 


The bubble of my day-dream suddenly burst as the congre- 
gation arose, and the preacher’s voice lifted in the benediction. 
I filed out with the others, shaking hands with the minister 
who had made his way from the pulpit and was standing at 
the exit. A few people lingered in the graveyard surrounding 
the church. Tall buttonwood trees extend protecting arms 
over the grave markers of all types ranging from rectangular 
cement and marble boxes and vaults to pointed-topped monu- 
ments and flat granitic slabs laid even with the surface of the 
ground. The older stones, with arched or scalloped top edges, 
are badly weather-worn and lean backwards or to one side, 
their inscriptions partially cipherable or completely obliter- 
ated. A few of the most ancient graves are marked with 
common, unincised field stones. 

Elizabeth Montgomery, author of Reminiscences of Wil- 
mington, is buried beside her father, Captain Hugh Mont- 
gomery of Revolutionary fame. Mary Vining, the Wilmington 
belle, beloved of Mad Anthony Wayne, is buried in an un- 
marked grave along with physicians, soldier heroes, statesmen, 
and farmers. Estimates place the number of graves at from 
15,000 to 20,000, the majority of which are unmarked. The 
oldest decipherable stone marks the grave of William Van de 
Vere, son of old Jacob Van de Vere, born in 1656 and died in 
1718. 
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“Dutch Dolly” (Anna Dorothea Vertz) whose quilted calico 
cap and the basket she carried on her head filled with radishes 
and lettuce were familiar in old Wilmington is also buried 
here. Near her lies her second husband “Dutch Peter” (Peter 
Davis) a Hessian deserter who was at one time the sexton of 
the church. In a French section of the southeast side of the 
church the Bauduys, Gareschés, Verriers, Ullmans, and other 
refugees from Santo Domingo lie in death. 

As I walked silently from one grave to another, the still- 
ness was shattered by the shrieking whistle of a streamlined 
electric train speeding along the track on the edge of the 
cemetery. The railroad tracks separate the church from the 
banks of the Christina, and the whistles of passenger trains 
and the rumbling of freights echo on the forgotten river and 
over the graveyard by day and night. But the slumbering 
spirits of the past are not to be disturbed. 


THE END 
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Lauris, the cooper, 37 
Lawson, Mathias, 189 
Lear, Tobias, 118 
Lemmons, Hendrik, 194 
Lemmen, Elizabeth, 196 


Lenape Indians, 17, 19, 23, 24, 28, 31, 


43, 64, 186 
Lenape "religion, 45-46 
Lenape, Whittuck, 13 
Lenthall, John, 130 
Letitia Manor, 170 
Levis, Elizabeth 
Lewden burial ground, 163 
Lewden & Duhamel, 163 
Lewden Island, 37, 162 
Lewden, Jeremiah, 163 
Lewden, John, 162 
Lewden, Josiah, 162 
Lewes Creek, 3 
Leyden, 30 
Limestone Road, 154, 157 
Limestone quarries, 170 
Lincoln, Abraham, 107 
Lindestrom, Peter, 48, 205, 209 
Little Falls Creek, 
Log cabins, 27, 175 
Logan, Thomas, 233 
Lok, Lars Carlson, 189 
Long Hook, 200-203 
Lotteries, 169-244 
Lownes, James, 250 
Lucassen, Andreas, 23 
Luther’s catechism, 45 
Lynam, Jacob, 228 


M 


Macdonough, Thomas, 107° 
Macklem, John W., 226 
Madison, James, 119, 128 
Mahomen, 23 

Manhattan TSlann,. 20; a2, oo 
Mann, Abraham, 39, 61, 155 
Mansson, Marten, 48 
Marine Battle, 87 

Marine Terminal, 75 
Market Street Bridge, 7 
Mars Works, 123, 124, 125 
Marshall, John, 37, 80, 173 
Marshall, Samuel, 147 
Marshall, William, 149, 154 
Marshallton, 173, 177, 238, 244 
Mary, Queen of Scotts, 202 
Maryland, 137 

Matson, Erik, 189 

Matson, John, 189 
Mattahron, 23, 24 

Mattson, Margaret, 40 
Mason and Dixon, 142, 161 
Maury, Evariste, 237 

May, Cornelius. 19 
Meckanap 3F 253 
Mendenhall, Thomas, 84 
Mendenhall's Landing, 128 
Merino sheep, 199 

Mermaid Tavern, 157 
Middleboro (Middleburgh), 219-228 
Milford Crossroads, 173 
Milt Creek, ‘7,..9, 37. 39,170, 206 
Mill Creek Hundred, 96, 156 
Mill drope, 198 

Milltown, 172 

Miller, Alexander, 150 
Miller, John, 150 


Minguannan, 16, 23, 46 
Minquas country, 22, 29 
Minquas Indians, 15, 17, 19, 21, 28, 31, 


43, 186 
Minquas Kill, 23, 24, 26, 27, 28, 29 
Minquas Plantation, 145 
Minquadale, 202, 203 
Minuit, Peter, 20, 21, 23, 24, 26, 55, 251 
Mispillion, 3 
Mitatsimint, 23, 24 
Moll, John, 35, 36, 39, 59, 66 
Monckton Park, 198 
Montgomery, Elizabeth, 202, 254 
Montgomery, Hugh Captain, 76, 254 
Montgomery, James Captain, 80 
Morris, Robert, 76, 77, 119, 198 
Mosquitoes, 214 
Mounson, Petter, 252 
Muddy Run, 9, 143 
Mudford’s Tavern, 157 
Murderkill, 3 
Murphy, Henry C., 55 
Muscle Cripple, 37, 
Mushrooms, 170 
Muskrats, 212 
Muskrat Queen, 213 
Mt. Cuba, 
eanunaat 7 ohn, 151 
McConnaughey, William, 185 
McEver, James, 120 
McKee, Ann, 67 
McKean, Thomas, 106, 169 
McKinly, John, 94, 104, 222 


N 


Naaman’s Creek, 38, 138 

Nancy, 76 

New Amstel, 33, 34 

New Castle, 34, 38, 59, 61, 87, 88, 90, 
126, 135, 140, 186, 200, 251 

New Castle County, 1, 6, 35, 168 

New Castle County Agricultural So- 
ciety, 237 

New Castle County Silk Company, 237 

New Castle Meeting, 162 

Newport, 29, 39, 90, 107, 111, 135, 146- 
153, 216, 224 

Newport Ayre, 147 

Newport Bridge Co., 148 

Newport-Gap Turnpike, 151 

Newark, 8, 9, 143, 158, 168-169 

Newark Academy, 169 

Newlin, Cyrus, 117 


.New Sweden, 21, 27, 33 


New Sweden Co., 20 
Nicholson, John, 119 
Nicssen, Elizabeth, 253 
Nittabonck, 46 

Nomers, John, 37, 39, 155 
None Such Creek, 37, 39, 155 
North River, 18 

Nut Tree Island, 47 

Nutt, Samuel, 183 
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O’F linn, Patrick, 81 

Ogle, John, 37, 39, 172, 192, 193 
Ogle, John, Jr., 158 

Ogle, Thomas, 172 

Ogle, Widow, 139 

Ogletown, 137, 158, 172 
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Oldfield’s Point, 91 

Old Swedes Cemetery, 203 
Old Swedes Church, 211 
Orukter, Amphibolos, 122 
Otto, Hermann, 37 

Otto, Girard, 37 

Owen, Evan, 183 
Oxenstierna, Axel, 20, 26, 31 


P 


Papegoya, John, 29 
Park, Polla, 189 
Parker, Henry, 147 
Passayunk, 13, 46 
Patterson, Samuel, 165 
Paulson, Ollie, 37 
Paulson, Mans, 189 
Paulson, William, 196 
Peiterson, Samuel, 189 
Peggy, 253 

Poncaden Hundred, 182 
Penn, Thomas, 54 
aes William, Soyo Lote 140, 2470%.241. 


Perry, Commodore, 81 

Persimmon Run, 9 

Peterson, Samuel, 53 

Philadelphia & Lancaster Turnpike, 121 
Philippe, Louise, 81 

Pietterson, Hans, 251 

Pierson, James, 246 

Pigeon Run, 9 

Pike Creek, 7 

Poaetquissingh, 46 

Polly Drummond Hill, 243 

Porter, Alexander, 165 

Poulson, Peter, 292 

Powell Point, 222 

Price’s Corner, 175 

Principio Forge, 183 

Printz, John, 28, 29, 30, 37, 41, 45, 236 
Printzhoff, 28 

Pritchard, Elizabeth, 247 

Pyle, Howard, 209 


a 


Quaker enterprises, 
Quaker Hill, 86, 94, 36, 242 
Quaker Meetings 
Hannah Lewden’ Wiss i 
Sam Reynolds, 241 
William Marshall's, 241 
Stanton, 241 
Hockessin, 242 
Yorklyn, 242 
Union, 247 
Wilmington, 242 
Queen of Otaheite Tavern, 82 
Queomonising, 16 


R 


Race Track, 157 

Railroads, 135 

Rainbow Run, 147 

Rambo, William, 147 

Randel, John, 132 

Randolph, Edmund, 19 

Read, Thomas, 89 

Red Clay Creek, 7, 63, 96, 170, 171, 
173,. 1T7, 209, 238 


Red Clay Point, 38 


Red OF 
Religious ops eh Nag 239-240 
Revolution, 83 169 


Richardson, one's "151, 223 

Richardson, Ashton, 208, 209 
Richardson, Edward, 211 

sig rat John, 206, ZG) 2a, eee, 


Richardson, Joseph, 207, 209, 221 
Richardson, Richard, 206, 207, 209 
Richardson, Robert, 222 
Richardson, Samuel, 209 
Richardson, William P., 209 
Richardson, Houses, 209 
Richardson Park, 203-209, 216, 222 
Richardson's Run, 204, 222, 233 
Rising, John, 30, 31, 33, 48, 127 
Roback, Hans, 37 

Robeson, William, oz 
Robinson, John F., 174 

Robinson Mill, 172 

Robinson Wharf, 85 

Rocks, 12 

Rousby, Christopher, 141 
Rodney, Caesar, 95, 

Rodney, Caesar A., 106 
Roosevelt, Franklin EDs, lee 1G 
Rudman, Andreas, 195 

Rugger, Toost, 37 

Rumford, Jonathan, 85 

Rumsey, Charles, 39, 154 
Rumsey, Mary, 247 

Rutter, John, 183 

Rutter, Thomas, 183 


Ss 


Sable Island, 25 

Safe Harbor, 222 

Scott, Robert, 37 

Sewan, 28 

Shallcross, John, 84 

Shalleross, Thomas, 117 

Shannon, William, gt 

Shellpot Creek, 5, 58, 

Sheriff of New conti 139-140 

Shipbuilding, 72 

Shipyards, 75 

Shipley, Elizabeth, 53, 54 

Shipley, Sarah, 221 

Shipley, William, 52, 34, 72, 241 

Short, Adam, 141 

Sign of the Ship, 79 

Silk raising, 236-238 

Singleton, Stephen, 233 

Sinnexsen, Broor, 25, 39, 205, 220 

Slaughter Creek, 3 

Sluyter, Henry, 66 

Sluyter, Peter, 57 

Smalley’s Dam, 8, 234 

Smith, Daniel 

Smith, Dirck, 34 

Smith, John, 155 

Smith, Mathys, 192, 193 

Smith, Samuel, 155 

Snelling, Thomas, 37 

Snuff, 171 ‘ 

Snug Harbor, 221 ; 

South River, 18, 21, 22, 58 : 

Springer, Carl Christopher (Charles). ; 
fn. 47, 194, 251 ; 

Springer, Peter, 156 : 

St. Christopher, 27 : 
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St. Jones, 3 

St. Martin, 32 

St. Patrick’s Inn, 168 

Stapler, Stephen, 155 

Stalecop, Ann, 110 

Stalcop, Christina, 252 

Stalcop, John, 52, 175, 249, 250, 251 

Stalcop, Peter, 252 

Stanton. 9, 13, 99, 107, 111, 135, 153- 
158, 235, 241 

Stanton, Stephen, 155 

Stargazers’ stone, 143 

Stidham, Asmund, 250 

Stidham, Jonas, 196 

Stidham, Joseph, 196 

Stidham, J. B., 228 

Stidham, Lucas, 196, 250 

Stidham, Luloff, 250 

Stidham, Susanna, 196 

Stidham, Tyman, 52 

Stidham burial grounds, 197, 228 

Stroud, James, 149, 156 

Stuyvesant, Peter, 32, 33, 34, 200 

Sunset Pond, 8 

Suppekongh, 13-15 

Susquehanna Manor, 138 

Susquehanna River, 15, 16 

Susquehannock Indians, 15 

Sussex County, 35 

Sutton, William, 147 

Swanwyck, 191 

Swapecksisko, 13, 16, 47 

Swart Nutten Island, 37, 39 

Sweat bath, 188 

Sweeney, Jeremiah, 189 

Swedes Hill, 225 

Sybrants, Herman, Jansen, -147 


A 


Talbot, George, 138 
Tangential point, 143 
Tatnall, Edward, 237 
Tatnall, Joseph, 116, 117 
Tatnall, Sarah, 207, 221 
Tatnall House, 154 
Tatnall & Lea, 155 
Tatum, John W., 225 
Taylor, Bayard, 171 

Ten Maples, 154 
Tercentenary, 12 
Tesschenmaker, Petrus, 59 
Thelin, John, 195 
Thickpenny, John, 29 
Third Street Bridge, 7, 233 
Thomason, Peter, 37 
Thomason, Oela, 155 
Thompson, John, 128 
Tille, Andrew, 139 
Timmerman, Clas, 37 
Tinicum Island, 28, 29, 38, 42 
Toene, Gertrude, 253 
Toersen, Oele, 189 
Tomlinson, Sarah 
Torkillus, Reorus, 41, 42 
Townsend, George A., 9, 247 
Traneudden, 185 
Tranberg, Peter, 248 

Tub Racing, 231-232 
Tubman, Flarriet, 109 
Turtles, 214 

Twelve-mile circle, 141 


U 


Underground Railway, 108 
Union, 172 

University of Delaware, 168 
Upland, 29, 250, 251 
Upsala, 30, 42, 49, 252 
Usselinx, Willem, 20 


Vv 


Vaughan, Dr. John, 215 

Valcort, Louis, 120 

Van Barkelo, Hermen, 66 
Vanderveer, Jacob, 52, 193, 251, 254 
Vanderveer, William, 254 

Van Twiller, Wouter, 32 

Vining, John, 162 

Vining, Mary, 254 

Virginia Indians, 28 


Ww 


ag Row, 226 

Walraven, Jasper, 251 

Walton & Whann, 75, 233 

Wampum, 28 

War of 1812, 105, 124, 199 

Warner, Joseph, 174 

Warner, William, 205 

Washington, George, 81, 91-103, 117, 
719,161, 202 

Watkins, John, 39, 155 

Wayne, Mad Anthony, 254 

Webb, Benjamin, 238 

Welsh Tract, 141, 245 

Wharves, 84 

Whipping Post, 176-150 

Whitaker Ore Pit, 185 

Whitaker, George P., 185 

White. Clay ‘Creek, 7, °-9; 14,: 23;. 37, 
39, 46, 61, 63, 154, 168, 183, 209 

White Clay Creek Navy, 232 

White Minquas, 30 

White, John, 139 

Whitelock, George, 174 

Wickquakonick, 46 

Wicaco Church, 193 

Wilkinson, John, 147 

Willing, Thomas, 52 

Willington, 52, 54 

Wilmington, 4, 54, 88, 90, 94, 107, 145, 
224, 234, -241 

bi att & Christiana Turnpike, 

Wilmington & Kennett Turnpike, 152 

Wilmington & Valley Turnpike, 152 

Wilmington Whaling Company, 73 

Wilmington Bridge Co., 201 

Wistar, Caspar, 183 

Wolfe, General James, 81 

Wollaston, Thomas, 37, 39, 15% 

Wollaston, Samuel, 238 

Woodstock, 151, 219, 223 

Wood, sorrel, 210 


= 


Yard, Joseph, 250 
Yellow fever plague, 83 
Yorklyn, 9, 171 

Yong, Thomas, 16, 19 
Yong, Jacob, 190 
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